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Do You Want Big Money? shi 
and Quick Success? ver 

Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get ret 
into this wondertul profession of Electricity d 
now—take advantage—without another day’s sel 
delay—of the present tremendous shortage of Du 
trained men, and fit yourself to earn of : 
you 

$70.00 to $200.00 a Week 
” ed ve 

IN ELECTRICITY al | ine 

You Can Do It with my help. I will teach you “ boiled dowt n,” arn 
practical, modern Electrical practice by my wonderfully sit ne 

fied, fascinatinvly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my _ Unique met by my Ry. 
delightful svstem of diagrams, text and fPictires —right in the privacy of your own hen e. Ir v0 


short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 
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Be a Certifica ted Electrician rc 











Tt a 7 ©] m abalil lo put you ( 
the road to a fine electrical position 
I Guarantee Your Success 
in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
mto mv svstem—it’s a word beater My studen 
velusil See a few ot 1 
Thi ot it I 0 
Olarsi 5 ( l 
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; ay eee 9. 
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COOKE, 


Chief Eng. 
CHICACO ENC! 
NEERING WORKS 


. e 
‘ “y 
Dept. 437, 18918 Sunny- 
side Ave., CHICACO . America, | promise 


i) lo 
Sirs Send me at « e f f a GI k YOL advan 
i i NN tages unobtain 
prepaid and free, sa og rh] / 
b book, al fu! tical _— ‘ t 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago Fn 
ring Works, the great 
est shops of their kind in 


f H s ( \ &~ where.) 
¢ ts te 
e N 
Ye, Dept. 437 





t. L. COOKE, 





Name 7 %% tL. 1918 Sunnyside Ave. 
“2 Chief. Eng. CHICACO 
%e CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Address < 
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Don’t send a penny in advance. We Pay we permit people to buy direct and save 
; at $. is » identical $10( 
ship you a brand new, latest model Oli- jo bee Pon a h — bag oye ee ky iver for 
ver for five days free trial. Keep it or ° aati 
+ You are the sole jude The coupon brings you an Oliver for five days 
are k. You are © Sle jUGES- free trial. If you agree that it is the finest type- 


This is our new, economical way of writer regardless of price and decide to buy it, 
. ¢ “ ‘rely pay us < » rate of $ » $64 is pai 
selling. It replaces our former plan. mere ly pay us at the 1 ite of $4 until the p64 is paid. 
During the war we learned new ways If you decide against the Oliver, ship it back at 
a listribution—ways to save CUr.¢xpense. We even refund the out-going trans- 
of Saving in CIStribUtloO ays tO SaVe portation charges. So you can’t risk a penny in 


you money. this trial. 
Formerly our price was $100. And Over 900,000 Olivers have been sold. Some to 
the foremost industries in the country. Some to 


we maintained expensive branch houses t€, ; 
individuals. And all are now saving $36 on each 


n all the roe =, We tgs ie naur Clheee. 

rmy of saicsmen and agents, ravel- ’ - ° 

Fe : ee : ni helo a ee ; Don’t confuse this offer with those for second- 
Ing expenses were hign. ©o it cost US hand, rebuilt typewriters. Note that you are deal- 
w0 Just to ‘Ilan Oliver ing directly with the Oliver Typewriter Company. 


You obtain the finest typewriter we have ever built 
oe in our 24 years of manufacture. 
ee , _— \ 
o — Merely mail the coupon for the 


Ae . 
ee ae free tri il Oliver or tor further in- 
S A V i _ formation. Check which. 


Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Typewriter Gmpany 
73A Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. o 
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ONE COMPLETE NOVEL 
Golden Bars ° . e e - Courtney Ryley Cooper . 


TWO SERIALS 
The Trigger of Conscience . . Robert Orr Chipperfield 
A Five-part Story—Part Four 
On His Honor . . Alan Graham 
A Six-part Story—Part Six 


FOUR SHORT STORIES 
Firecracker Prevention ‘ ‘ . Harold de Polo 
The Satchel’s Secret . ° . ° Walter Pierson 
Dusted ‘ . ° . ° - Herman Landon 
Atoms of Iron . ° ° ° - Scott Campbell 


ONE SPECIAL ARTICLE 


World-famous Robberies . . John Laurence 
The Great Manhattan Bank Robbery 


DEPARTMENTS 


What Handwriting Reveals ‘ . Louise Rice 
Expert Legal Advice ‘ Lucile Pugh 
The How, When, and Where of Suen Rutherford Scott 
Under the Lamp ; : ‘ . Henry A. Keller 
Missing ; : . ° ° ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Burglar Trap Wounds Stockholder . 38  Chauffeur’s Admission Was to Employ- 
Which Is Rightful Heir ? . 44 er’s Disadvantage ; 98 
Police Subdue Madman with Gas 49 Metal Fraud in London : 98 
Deathbed Confession of Murder . . 79 Identifies Car by Tobacco Stains 127 
Suit of Clothes Is Lawyer's Fee . . 91 Beggar Was Not Crippled . 127 
Headquarters Chat The Editor 128 








Publication issued every week by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue. New York City Ormonp G, 
Smiru, President; GeorGe C. Smit, Treasurer; GEORGE C, SMITH, JR., Secretary Copyright 1921, by Street & Smith 
Corpora New York Copyright, 1921, by Street & Smith Corporation. Gre at Britain. All Rights Reserved Publ eeu 
are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine eithe who oily or in part kr 
Mz atte r, September 4, 1917 at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under hat of Congress of Marah e879 
n subseri ption, $7.50. Foreign, $8.5 
WARNINC Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you Complaints are aaily made by persons thus victimized 
IMPORTANT— Authors, agents and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for 
loss of unsolicited manuscripta while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled for 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ” 
Witt Make THis Contract With You 


Wack Into Any Store In THe 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro SALISBURY 
TurKiSH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
lt Not Appeat To Your Taste 
THe Crerk Witt Hano You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try— Because 


It Is THe Onty Hicn Grave Turkisn Cicaretre 
In THe Worto Tuat Sects For So Littte Money. 








ve, y 
j/ i hy P L 
fey Fimrrn€éan N Oake, ~G. 
N POR ATEC ee 
: ane which means that if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes you can get your money back from the dealer. 





i- lt SHOULD Happen THat A DEALER Refuses To 
Carry Out Our Orrer, SEND THe OPEN PACKAGE 
4a With THe RemaininG Cigarettes To THe Main 
OrFice OF THe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
itl FietH Ave..New York City, Wivn Your Name 

Ano Apvoress Praincy Written Ano We WiLL 
Senb You Our CuHeck For THe Amount You Spent. 





Wee 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Classified Adwertising 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


a 
ee 


Songs, Poems, etc, 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’? anywhere Booklet free Rags- 
dale Co., Box 8 East_ Orange =.4 J aie 

BE A DETE IVE Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel Write ¢ we 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, IKansas 


City, Mo. 
MEN—Age 17 to 55. Ex 


erence 





sary. Travel; make secret investiga 

ports. Salaries; expenses Amer 

eign Detective Agency, 114. St Louis 
AGENTS—Large manufacturer 





agents to sell hosiery underwe r 








dresses, skirts, waists, shoes th et 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New York 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive r entatives 
to use and sell the new Mel Extra 
iy Tires. (No secor ) Guar antec, , 
x.000 Miles Vholesale Pric 
sections Srp sire d Mellinger Tire Co., 
al Kansas (li issouri 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 


from $110 to $200 per month and expense 

Travel if desired Unlimited Ivancement 

No age limit We train you I tions fur- 
hed under guarantse WwW f Booklet 





28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
Y 


tute, Buffalo, N 
$10.00 WORTH of finest tol let soaps, per- 




















fumes, tollet waters, spices absolutely 
free to agents on our refund. plan Lacas- 
ian Co., Dept 27 Louis, Mo 

MEN WANTED for Detective Ex 
perience unnecessary Write t 
former U. S. Gov't Detective, 120, St. 1 

DE TIVES EARN _ BIG MONEY 
Travel Great Demand. Fascinating wor 
Experie hee unnecessary Particulars fre 
Wr American Detective System, 10638 
Biandway, ~ = 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Wee Free Sam- 

o i Sign etters for and Of- 
flee wir i we A one can Big de- 
mand Liberal offer to gener accent 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 

AGENTS—Sell Forman’s Fame Card 
visiting, pro sional, business S com- 
mercial stat ery Liberal t 
Write Forman Printery, Sox 
ville, Conn 

AGENTS—We offer y 
new concentrated ft drink 
hit; 30¢ bottle 
just add water i ‘ 
ages; carry in pocket outtit: chirotaled free; 
send postal today American Products Co., 
4885 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WANTED--Rallway Mail Clerks $135 
month Write for Iist positions Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L2, Rochester, N. Y 





TS—Our and toilet article 
der; get our free san 
i 


{is a won 
Ho-Ro-Co., 140 Locust, St 


SPLENDID CLERICAL 
tunity. Spare or whole 
vassing, good money 


plan 


offer 





WORK = oppor- 
time No can- 
Chautauqua Busi- 

ae 








ness Builders, Jamestown 
Wanted to Buy 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES for 
diamonds, platinum, watches, old or broken 
ewelry, old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
false teeth, gold and silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps Mail them to us 
to-day Cash by return mail 
returned tn 10 days if you're not sat 
The Oblo Smelting & Refining Co., 





Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, 


Farm Lands 


Ohto 











LAND. OF PLENTY-—-We help you a 
julre good farm home in Michigan 
for Free illustrated booklet sw 
X-1 First National Bank Bldg 





cago, IL 





Miscellaneous 


5 MASTER KEYS and Novel Key Chain, 
$1.00. The only set of its kind that opens 
and tests thousands of locks Master Key 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Please 


Company, 





mention 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time Copy 
right Book and plans free. Press Ke- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: ) 300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 

ey ! suggestions, ideas; 
ssful Story and Movie 
‘ bree Just address 





89, Auburn, N. Y 


WRITERS! 
for 
Hannibal, Mo 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for ¢ 


Plays, et 


Poems, . 
Literary Bu- 


Stories, 
publication 





ilifornia 





diucers, Also Stories, Articles, for pub- 
n ; ism free; sell on Commis- 
DX we unnecessary—Plot Chart 
Submit Manuscripts or write, Har- 





Company, 460, Francise 0. 


Ww RI TERS 


San 


“AMBITIOUS 





Poems, 
Writer's 


innatl 


iys, Ss r 
heiptul 
Bldg., Cine 


Instructive 
605 Butler 








Patents and Lawy yers 


INVENTORS desiring to se ure 


patents 




















should write for our guide- book “How To 
set Your Paten Send sketch or de- 
ription for our opinion of its patentable 
lolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
Write for ! of Con- 
and free . Send 
h and description for free 
yp patentable n ature Highest 
refere Prompt Attentio Reasor 
able Terms tor J. Evar & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C 
PATENTS H referen 
reasonable Best ul Pr 
sured Booklet free atson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 








Ki mmel,, 
Loan & 


George P. 
Patent Law, 18 1 
Washington, D, C 


Master of 








URED Promt 





Avoid dangerous delays Se 
*Record of Invention’’ form and 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent 





sketch or model for examination. 
liminary advice without char 
references Write Today L. Jack 
Co 135 Ouray Bldg Washingtor 





PAT TS—Send for free boo 









valual information for 
sketch of your invention 
of its patentable nature 
(Twenty years experience). 
Talbert, 4929 Talbert Bldg 
me. C. 

Automobiles 


‘TOR EXVERT 
ement; your 
5000 


BE AN AUTO OR TRAC 
Unlimited opportunity for advanc 


own business or working for others 
successful ee Good board reas« 
able near school ‘atalog Free Cleveland 





Auto S hool, 1817 E. 24th St., ¢ 








GORDON AUTO BED $11.50 Prepaid. 
Any five passenger car Carl Crawford, 
Yeyton Bldg., okane, Washingtor 

FREE to car owners, garagemen, me- 
chanics Send today for free copy, Amer 
an Automobile Digest. Contains helpful 


instructive information on overhauling. ig- 





nition, carburetors, storage batteries, wiring, 
acdjusti repairing et Profusely il- 
lustrated American Automobile Digest, 
530, Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 

this magazine when answering 
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YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'y 


compose he music free ind publish gay 
Send Song-Poem to-day B. Lenox Co, # 
y ma 


Ww 125th St., New 








WRITE A SONG POEM, Love, Mote 
Home, Comic or any t 1 COMpow 
music and guarantee ition 4 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Re 
Block, Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A soe 


We will wr te the r ! guarantee py 











lication on a royalty Submit poer 
on any subject. Seton M Company, 9% 
S. Michigan Ave., K iicago, | 

YOU WRITE WORD FOR A SONG 
We write the musi 1 1 and secure 
copyright. Submit 1 on any subje 
The Metropolitan Stud 414 S. Michigs 
Ave., Dept. 210, ¢ Illinois 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? — I by 
best proposition Ray er, D102, ¥ 
Dickens ‘hicago 

SONGWRITERS 1 the 
demand for : t for dancing & 
the opportunit t 1 condit 
offer new ly in 
“Songwriters & ¢ c sent fr 
Submit your id t once for f 
criticism and \ doer 
pose n -_ ind facilit 
free publicat it sale of sa 
Knickerbocke 304 Gaiety Bk 
New Yor! 


ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! Our 











teresting pamphlet expla 
professionally pla y 
fore the reliable pu er 
Stuc 15 B ay, N 
WRITE the Words f 
music and guarantee t 
Submit poems on a! 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald 
York 
bo You 
pted? 
immediate Dp ‘ 
tion Song writir t on requ 
Authors & Composers Service Co, De 
602, 1431 Broadway, New_York 





Mail Order Business 


with small Mall Or 











I MADE $25,000 Ls 
Business Home. Sample article 2 F 
sooklet Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, ¥ 

Personal 5 
Do You “ anit leet To wit frie 
and be 1 Wonderful results DS 
** key anid Personatit etch for 1 
nson-He i, 300 Ch 
San Fr 

TRY THIS FOR LUCK —Something t 
worth while I ot 
cessful in your lk 
ness ci 









for i 
Educational ul 
San Francisco 

ASTROLOGY Stars t ife’s sr 
Send birth d hey and for trial readm 
Eddy, Westpc Station, Kansas City, # 
souri, Suite th 

eee 
kas STU-T TE pees Ar 
red At Home In t 


Wilts r titi minell, 80 


Washingtor a, ..« 











~ SHORTHAND 


learn in 5 hours; th easy Bie 
Proof | r Kin 
New York 





stitute, 








T BARGAIN 
, Collies, 
Crawford 


at 

Motion Picture Business 
$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. 
starts you No expe O 
chines are used 
institution 
Picture Co 


Shepher 


Dow! 





man 








ed by governm 
‘Atlas Mota 
icago 
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HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for anyone to learn 

Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial Art. Hundreds of our students 

are now making splendid incomes. And most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will astound learn how to put them together. Now you 
you 1 will be amazed at your own rapid — begin making pictures. Shading, action, per- 
progr You learn by mail—yet you receive spective, and all the rest follow in their right 
personal instruction from one of America’s order, until you are making pictures that bring 
foremost Commercial Artists—Will H. Chand- vou from $50 to $500 or more! Many artists 
lee. Get into this fascinating game NOW. get as high as $1ooo for a single drawing! 

You can easily qualify. A few minutes’ study | 


each day is all that is needed Write for Interesting FREE BOOK 


Mail coupon now for this interesting free 


Crying Demand for Trained Artists 4.0). “io. to Become an Artist.” Explains 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, maga- about this amazing method in detail. Tells of 
zines, business concerns—all are looking for our students—and their wonderful progress— 
men and women to handle their art work. and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried 
There are hundreds of vacancies right this  artist’s position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
minute! A trained commercial artist can com- outfit to new students and special low offer to 
nand almost any salary he wants. Cartoonists a limited number of new students. Mail 
and designers are at a premium. Dozens of our coupon NOW! 
student irted work at a high salary. Many 


earn more than the cost of the course while Washington School of Art 


they are learning! YOU—with a little spare- 
Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


tim study in your own home—can easily and 
quickly get one of these big-paying artists’ jobs posnnso GREE COUPON-=--—=-=-=-- 
’ 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
No Talent Needed 





Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


' 

H t 

This izing method has « xplode d the old ] Please send me, without cost or obligation on my ' 

idea that } : : ° 1 part, your free book, “How to Become an Artist.” 4 

idea tha ent is an absolute necessity in art i I 

Just as u have learned to write, this new i meatier e ao ee ] 

method t iches you to draw. We start vou i State whether Mr.. Mrs.. or Miss ; 
With straight lines, then curves Then y 

I ‘ ves. 1en you i 

! Address .. ; . ‘ ocentenesbetenenssee 4 
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The Summer's 
1 Best Fiction 


is in the AUGUST number 
ot 


HUT) 


UT 





IUAANUTUULADS LCE 
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AINSLEE'S 
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MAGAZINE 





Here are a few of the really fine stories 
you will find: 





MI Do | 











= Seven Years By Josephine Meyer J 

, : L 

Ja m balaya By James Francis Dwyer a 

that 

Jilted By Rebecca Hooper Eastman = 

2 Summer Husbands By Charles Hanson Towne in 

= The Importance of Being Pretty or 

By Paul Hervey Fox ny 

— ; pick 

and the beginning of a great serial com 

= Speci 
| “VENTURER’S LUCK” | 

= 2 Fi: 

=| = 23: 

= BY KATHARINE HILL 2 F 

= 3 NA 

= = AD 

= = TO 

a0 st 
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hearing it 












hum the tune, 


E 
play it yourself. Ail by ear. Just think how 
many dui! hours this easily acquired ability will make happy 
how many friends you will make happy, how popular you will 
be when you JAZZ the newest song success of B: Broadway aiter 
All done by ear. Be a JAZZ MUSIC MASTER. 


ron octans ano FREE BOOK 
ra School of Music, Dept. %76 Wiagara Falls, N. Y. 


ithout obligation to me, please mail to address below 
your booklet *‘THE NIAGARA METHOD.’ 
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BE A JAZZ 
MUSIC MASTER 


Yes, you can, even if you have 
never touched a piano. The 
Niagara School of music has per 
fected a method of instruction 
which will enable you to piay all 
the popular song hits perfectly 
by ear. All you need to know is 
how to hum a tune. Our method 
-only 20 lessons, which you can 
master in a little while—will en- 
able you to transform the tune 
which ia running thru your head 
into actual JAZZY music on the 
piano. ALL BY EAR. 


It is Easy to Learn 

Many masters of Jazz and Rag- 
time music don’t know a note. 
Be a Music Master yourself. It 
is easy the lessons interesting 
and simple — no tedious ding-dong 
daily practice with the do, re, mi, 
until you think you will go crazy; 
not at all. Just 20 brief, enter- 
taining lessons and you have a 
musical = ag = which your 
frends will rvel. YOU 
SIMPLY PLAY" BY EAR. 


Hum the Tune, Play It 
By Ear 


dear a rew popular song hit, 
























Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method 
that you 





Social arranger ments for cpenens if you have 
ur own guitar 


Get 


n 


nd you acquire thes 


ractice to acquire the 


it 


nd other effects that 
trument so delightful 


! 


teaching is so simple, plain and eus 
on a piece with your first) lesson 
r you can play it! We have reduced 
notions you learn to 








hen it is on 
ing tremolos, staccn 
Guitar plays 


nusic, both the 
the accompani 


tuition fee in 
itiful HWawaiian 


the necessary 
el bar Ps 
and 





Send Coupon NOW 
Full Particulars FREE 





lam nter ' 
plete inf 


NAMF 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
STATE 





—__ 


First hag siian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadwa 


nthe HAWAIIAN GUITAR Please send com- 


NEW YORK 


pecial price offer, ete., ete 


Vrite Name and Address Clearly 
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An Amazing 
Book that has 


Jumped thePay 
of Thousands 


George W. Kearns of No. 107 W 
Park Place, Oklahoma City, Okla 
had never earned more than $60 
a month. Then after sending for 
this Free Book he _ suddenly 
stepped into the $8000 a year 
class 

J. P. Overstreet of Denison, 
Texas, was earning less than 
$1000 a year. His jump to big 
money is almost incredible—in 
one month he earned over $1000 
—more than he had previously 
earned in a whole year! 

Charles P. Berry of Winterset, 
lowa, had been_a farmhand at 
$50 a month. Then he sent for 
this Book and his earnings shot 
up to $1000 a month 

Ed. Kiowden of No. 164 West ti6th St.. New York City. was 
working in a factory at $18.00 a week until he got his copy of the 








Book. Now his income is over $6000 a year 
UNDREDS of other cases are on record —stories 
of men who have sudden i stepped | from uncon 
enial jc and small pay t t t Today 
they and fiftee t me as mu mn ! 
ever 
And hrough reading a littl Bo the same 
Rook to you absolutely Free of cost To 
thous meant the turning point in life-—the 
fe la work and areers of splendid 1 
€ reases in earnings to men who had 
er year ir low pay jobs without any 
bros} 





The Secret of Earning 
$10,000 a Year 











this Book claims no magic power—it contains 
t-rich quick formula Its secret is simply that 
the es of men to the tremendous opportunities t v 
most hi of moder busir the great 
Salesmar how any or ! matter what 
s doing now eCCOL t Master Sales ! 
spare time at } i remarkable system ba 
the fundamental 
It tells of the rk be by a great 
organization of tor n and Sa rs in fitting 
men from all walk ireers in S arn be 
I them to ge rT it Ir ent Serv 





Whesiens Yoo Are ewes Now 
You Should Read This Book 


Surely if it has brought such good fortune to so 
many others—without any previous expert ne you 
I 





hould at least examine the evidence here is 1 y or obliga- 
tion whatever Together witl the Book you will receive the 
tories of men who tell in their owr word of their amazing 
ings 
» oupon or write t may mean the turning 
» as it has to so many other Address, National 
Training Associatior Dept. 4-H, Chicago, Il 





National Salesmen’ s Training Association, Dept. 4-H, Chicago, III. 


Without any cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
your Free Book Also tell m how a position as Salesman may be 
btained through tl Free Employment Ser f the N Tr. A 
Name 
Address 
City State 


when answering advertisements 
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“In seeking men to fill highly responsible positions Mag fellows who know their 


business from cellar to roof.””—Co 


n Du Pont, 





—— 


There Lies Your Opportunity 


In thousands of city offices—in factories 
and mills, with railroad and steamship lines—in 
every class of business everywhere—there is 
always a high salaried job for the trained execu- 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE ARREST 


MOST - patronly manner 
Mrs. Carrington Phelps had 
adopted. She sighed in the 
most approved fashion, and 
with becoming resignation folded her 
hands before her, allowing her eyes to 
rest languidly upon the features of her 
son, sprawled in the big chair of his 
room in the Phelps mansion at Lawn 
Moor. She had just entered the door, 
and with one glance the son evidently 
divined what was coming. He groaned 
slightly, then slumped more than -ever 
in his chair, while the already dejected 
appearance of his features became 
deeper and more doleful. Mrs. Phelps 
pursed her lips. 
“Lawrence,” she began, 
young man rumpled his hair. 
“Yes, moms,” came in 
tones. “What is it?” 
“l’ve been intending to talk to you 
for some time. You're thinking of 
Marriage ?” 


“Uh-huh.” 


and _ the 


drawling 


He said it tonelessly and 


without explanation. For Larry Phelps 
was thinking of marriage in an entirely 
different manner from that indicated by 
the resigned Mrs, Carrington Phelps. 
He was thinking of marriage to a dark- 
eyed, tip-nosed, pretty-lipped girl who 
barely had spoken to him when he last 
had seen her three days ago, who prom- 
iesd faithfully to be at the end of the 
telephone whenever he should call, and 
who since consistently had refused to 
answer every-stmmons! Larry was 
thinking of marriage in the light of the 
fact that the contemplated actif®& was 
just two days away, and that he was 
unable even to hear the voice or learn 
the whereabouts of the girl he was to 
wed! But he explained none of this to 
his stately-appearing mother, austerely 
framed in the doorway. She sighed 
again and went on. 

“T knew it, Lawrence. I could just 
tell it by the way you've been acting. 
Don’t you think you should consult 
your mother on such things?” An ap- 
propriate tear came then, and Larry 
jumped to his feet. 

‘There, moms!” he begged. 


“T didn’t 
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think you’d make a tragedy out of it! 
Sorry! Didn’t mean any harm at all, 
honestly !” 

“But you've 
You've- & 

“I thought you could guess it easy 
enough. You know I think more of 
her than any girl e 

“You're referring to this detective 
person?” 

Larry Phelps straightened. 

“Just a minute, moms. She isn’t a 
person. She’s the niece of the chief 
of the United States secret service and 
she doesn’t wear a star or carry a club 
or ring up the box to report at head- 
quarters. Besides,” and there was a bit 
of asperity in the son’s voice, “if it 
hadn’t been for her we might ‘is 

“Yes, I know, Lawrence,” Mrs. 
Phelps bowed with the regulation grav- 
ity necessary to one who could trace 
her ancestry back on one side to the 
Cecil Calverts, first Lords of Baltimore, 
and on the other to the first brick house 
ever built west of New York City. 
“The young lady may be estimable from 
that point, and I am sure that we owe 
her a deep debt of gratitude. But is 
that any reason you should give her 
your hand in marriage?” 

“Give her my what?” Larry Phelps 
repeated. “I’m not giving her any- 
thing. I had to argue with her like a 
Dutch uncle to get her to accept me. 


” 


said nothing to me. 


Besidé’— 
“Then it has gone that far?” 
“Farther than that!” muttered the 

son as he slumped back in his chair. 

“It’s gone so far I—I—don’t know 

where it’s gone!” 

“You don’t mean that you’ve married 
her?” 

“Nope, not yet.” 

“Thank goodness I still have time to 
talk to you.” 

“But, moms, I 
talked to!” 

“Why, Lawrence!” Mrs. Carrington 
Phelps set her lips and took a step for- 


don’t want to be 


ward. “This is a serious matter, I—] 
never heard of such a thing. What 
will your father say? What will our 
friends say? What will ” 

“What do I care what they say?” 
Larry said carelessly. “I’m doing the 
marrying—not they. Besides, Mary 
Martin’s ten thousand times better in a 
minute than half of our family is in a 
year, anyway. How about a few of 
dad’s brothers and sisters? What have 
they done to uplift the universe? And 
how about some of our cousins and 
other e 

“Misfortunes cannot be helped, 
Lawrence. But we at least know their 
breeding and their aristocracy.” 

“Yeh. Same as a bunch of horses— 
all thoroughbreds. But a race horse 
doesn’t look any different to me froma 
scrub when it’s hauling an ash cart. 
Now, moms, let me do a little talking” 
—and the son straightened in his chair, 
“T’m in love with Mary Martin. She's 
been good enough to say that she’s in 
love with me. You’re highbrow. So is 
dad. I’m—well, I feel better when I’m 
not discussing art or opera. It isn’t 
in my line. I guess—I’m just plain 
American. Mary’s the same way. 
We’re going to get married. You can 
kick us out if you want to—and dad 
can get somebody else to run his busi- 
ness for him. I'll get a job somewhere 
else, and maybe at more money than 
dad’s paying me. I’ve been offered it. 
We won’t starve. Fact is, we'll live 
pretty well, and we'll love you as we 
should, and in a year or so we'll come 
around and ask you if you don’t love 
us. And if you don’t, we'll wait an- 
other year. And a year or so after 
that. But the fact is, moms, we’re go- 
ing to get married. That is, if A 

“What?” 

Larry Phelps blinked. 

*“Noth—nothing,” he answered at 
last. Mrs. Phelps dabbed at her eyes 
and was silent. The son resumed his 
sprawling position, his eyes seeking the 
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design of the Oriental rug, his mind 
striving to find some loophole, some 
means of overcoming the objections of 
the teary-eyed person in the door. But 
there was none—for Larry knew there 
were certain things which no ordinary 
argument could overcome. 

It all dated back to a time when a 
mysterious chain of happenings had be- 
gun in the cashier’s offices of the Phelps 
Manufacturing Co., of which Larry 
now formed the mainspring, owing to 
an extended vacation in California on 
the part of his father, a vacation which 
must last until his health improved. 
One day Larry Phelps had awakened 
to find that he had been paying his em- 
ployees in counterfeit twenty-dollar 


bills—nor was the mystery of their 
source to be solved. Then he had met 
a piquant little person at a masquerade, 
who neither would show her features 
nor give her name, but who neglected 
to remove a ring by which Larry later 
identified her—as the pew maid in his 


own home! Following this many things 
had happened, principally that he 
landed one day in the office of the chief 
of the United States secret service, 
while across the table sat a piquant little 
dark-eyed person who smiled in a tan- 
talizing fashion and asked Larry Phelps 
if she really had made a good lady’s 
maid during the month in which she 
had been running down one of the clev- 
erest gangs of counterfeiters in Amer- 
ica, which had selected the home of 
Larry Pheips as its factory, head- 
quarters, and general distributing cen- 
ter. After that—especially remember- 
ing the fact that she was young, that 
she was pretty, that she danced with 
the lightness of a summer cloud, that 
she could twit him and tease him and 
tantalize him—was it any wonder that 
Larry Phelps bought many dinners and 
show tickets for a certain Miss Mary 
Martin, niece of the chief of the secret 
service, that he had asked Mary again 
and again, until she had set*the day 


after to-morrow as the date for a quiet 
little visitation to an unobtrusive min- 
ister ? 

But Larry Phelps brought himself up 
with a jerk. Again he remembered that 
he had not heard from her for the last 
three days, that his notes had not been 
answered, and that his frantic appeals 
at the office of the grinning, yet gruff- 
toned old chief brought him no infor- 
mation. When a marriage is only forty- 
eight hours away, one rather likes to 
know the whereabouts of the other half 
of the contract. And, besides, she had 
acted queerly ! 

The more Larry thought of it, the 
more he remembered how terribly out 
of the ordinary she had acted. She had 
said “yes” to him when she had meant 
“no,” and “no” when she had meant 
“yes;” she merely had toyed with the 
food in the Café de Hudson, and barely 
taken notice of the fact that the head 
waiter, in response to the urge of a ten- 
dollar bill, had given them the best 
table in the whole place, where she 
could watch the sunset on the river and 
the play of the various craft darting 
here and there—all of which Larry re- 
membered now was ten dollars gone for 
nothing, since she evidently had seen 
none of it. Instead, as he repictured 
it all, her gaze had been more blank 
than otherwise, her conversation more 
occupied with some subject a million 
or so miles away than with the faet that 
her wedding was approaching. And 
the play hadn’t interested her. What 
was more—Larry blinked with the sud- 
den realization that her good-night kiss 
was, well, just a kiss, such as one would 
bestow on a third or fourth cousin. 
Certainly it hadn’t possessed the verve 
of a girl who was parting from her al- 
most husband for a space of twelve or 
fourteen perfectly long hours. Besides, 
the parting had been more than that. 
It had been—but Larry vaguely real- 
ized that his mother was speaking again 
with a tearful ultimatum. 
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“IT just can’t understand your atti- 
tude, Lawrence, I really can’t,” she was 
saying. “Of course, | know how deeply 
we are indebted to Miss Martin for un- 
raveling that mystery. But suppose it 
had been a man detective? You 
wouldn’t want me to divorce your 
father and marry him, simply because 
he’d saved us some money, would you, 
and eliminated some dangerous char- 
acters from our household? You 4 

“But ¥ 

“No, there isn’t any difference. It’s 
just gratitude on your part, Lawrence, 
and good-heartedness. You're impul- 
sive. She isn’t the girl oe 

“I suppose you want to pick me out 
another one.” Larry couldn’t help send- 
ing home the thrust. “A fine, high- 
minded girl like Elizabeth Manning, 
who knows all about Lepidoptera and 
bug life, and when the plants bloom— 
especially counterfeiting plants.” 

“Lawrence!” 

“Of course, moms, I realize. She 
was a fine girl—until she turned out to 
be ‘Cincinnati Kate,’ the counterfeiting 
lady. But then 

“Please, Lawrence.” The tears had 
been turned on again and the son hur- 
ried to take his mother in his arms. 

“There,” he soothed, “didn’t mean to 
rub salt in open wounds. But it was 
rather funny at that, moms, to have 
your special candidate turn out to be 
such a fake. I won't mention it again. 
Now about this other Fr 

“Promise me,” Mrs. Carrington 
Phelps was taking quick advantage of 
an opportunity, “that you won’t do any- 
thing rash until your father can get 
home. I'll send for him to-night and 
then 

‘But, moms, I can’t!” 

“You must, Lawrence. 
what it would mean——” 
Beg pardon, Mrs. Phelps, but I 
thought this was urgent.” A smooth, 
servile voice sounded at the woman’s 
elbow, and she turned to gaze rather 


Think of 


austerely upon the butler, He swab 
lowed apologetically, then, with expres- 
sive eyes, indicated the tray he held ex- 
tended. A yellow envelope rested there, 
“It’s a telegram, Mrs. Phelps, J] 
thought se 

“Oh! A telegram for me?” 

“But who’—she had picked up the 
envelope and held it before her—“who 
on earth could be sending me a tele- 
gram? I hope nobody’s dead. I knew 
that——” 

“Well, open it, moms! It might be 
from dad—maybe he’s coming home or 
maybe——” 

Larry Phelps didn’t finish the sen- 
tence. His mother slit the envelope and 
with trembling fingers unfolded the yel- 
low sheet therein. Then she turned 
several colors in rotation, finally to 
wave her arms somewhat after the 
fashion of a swimmer coming out of 
deep water, and staggered toward the 
big chair. 

“I’m going to faint!” she gasped. 

“Don’t do it! Don’t—moms, please 
don’t. What’s happened ?” 

“Willie!” 

“Willie—Willie who?” 

“Brother Willie!’ murmured Mrs, 
Phelps. “Carrington’s brother Willie! 
He’s disgraced the name of Phelps for- 
ever!” 

“What’s he done?” 

Mrs, Carrington Phelps sighed with 
the rattling intonation of a dying owl. 
She rolled her eyes tragically. The 
telegram sailed to the floor. 

“Azvrested!” came in fatal tones. 
“Arrested—for stealing his weight in 
gold!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 
ARRY’S mind could only assimilate 
the one fact for a moment. 
“How—how much does Uncle Willie 
weigh?” he asked. 
“Three hundred and fifty pounds!” 
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\ 
replied Mrs. Phelps wailingly. 
he’s stolen a pound for every 
“How do you know he’s stolen it? 
Has he confessed? Has he——” Mrs. 
Phelps weakly waved a hand toward 
the telegram and Larry read: 


“And 


” 


to-day complaint mint 
quthorities stealing three hundred fifty 
pounds gold bullion. Being held under fiity 
thousand dollars’ bond. Can you aid us? 


William arrested 


“Wonder she couldn't have parted 
with a little information while she was 
sending this telegram,” muttered Larry 
as he flipped the yellow missive toward 
his mother. “Aunt Margaret doesn’t 
say whether he’s guilty, or innocent, 
or what she wants done, or—guess I’d 
better catch the next train to Philadel- 
phia.”” 

“Yes. That's it—go to Philadelphia.” 
Mrs. Phelps had come to life with a 
sudden inspiration. ‘See what you can 
do about keeping it out of the papers. 
Oh, Lawrence, this is terrible! Ter- 
rible, I tell you! Suppose the papers 
should get hold of it—I can just see 
the headlines!’ Oh, it just can’t be! 
You’ve got to do something ——” 

“But how about Uncle Willie?” 

“It’s his own fault!” cried Mrs. 
Phelps. 
if he kept on working there at the mint. 
I've told him as much myself, But,” 
and the voice weakened again, “I—TI 
suppose he couldn’t do anything else. 
Poor Willie! He’s always been so un 
fortunate—it’s been his fat, you know, 
Lawrence. He couldn't be expected to 
have as much virility as Carrington, 
with so much weight to carry around. 
Carrington has always had to help him, 
you know—and I suppose it weighed 
on his conscience. And with all that 
money around him, he just couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation.” 

“But how do you know he’s guilty? 
They might have arrested the wrong 
man.” 

“Oh, but Willie’s always been natu- 
tally weak.” , 


“T knew that he’d be tempted | 


“I'd be weak, too, carrying around 
three hundred and fifty pounds,” 
grunted Larry. “Gosh, | wonder how 
much he’s worth in dollars?” He 
halted for a quick series of calculations. 
“Huh, if he did take that money, he 
certainly didn’t play piker. That’s 
more than a hundred thousand!” 

“Awk!” Mrs. Phelps waved her 
hands teebly and dropped back into the 
chair. ‘That settles it—that’s always 
been Wiillie’s hobby—to have a hundred 
thousand dollars. Now, I know he took 
it! Lawrence, you simply can’t waste 
another minute. Go pack your bag and 
get to Philadelphia to-night. Keep it 
out of fhe papers! You simply must! 
Think of your standing, and——” 

The extension phone interrupted the 
conversation. Larry answered it, only 
to gulp at the information which came 
over the wire. 

“City news bureau talking. 
Phelps residence?” 

“Yes.” 

“We've got a story from Philadel- 
phia saying that William Phelps, an 
employee of the United States mint 
there has been arrested, charged with 
stealing something like a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold bullion. He claims 
to be——” 

“Claims!” 

“Yeh. 
Carrington Phelps. 
if——"’ 

“Never heard of him!” exclaimed 
Larry and hung up the receiver. Then 
he turned to his mother. “No chance 
to keep it quiet,” came hurriedly. 
“They've gotten on to it already. That 
was the news bureau of New York. 
Only one thing for you to do—pack 
some things, lock up the house, tell the 
servants not to answer the telephone, 
and hike into the city and lose yourself 
somewhere. I’m going to Philadel- 
phia.” / 
“And you'll take care of Willie?” 
Her one chance gone, Mrs. Phelps had 


This the 


Larry’s eyes goggled. 
Claims to be a brother of 
We'd like to know 
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reverted to the thought of her unfor- 
tunate adipose brother-in-law. “I—I 
suppose we've got to do everything that 
can be done for him. Carrington would 
want it so.” 

“Sure.” 

“And if he has to stay in jail, do see 
that he gets the right things to eat. 
Willie’s not well, Lawrence, and he 
can’t eat everything. Oh, it must be 
horrible to be in jail like that and think 
of what it means to us! Carrington 
Phelps, the brother of a jail bird! I'll 
never get over it as long as I live!” 

“Yes, you will, moms. You've got 
to. Now clear out to your own room 
and pack some things, so that I ¢éan take 
you into New York. If I’m going to 
catch that last train to Philadelphia I’d 
better be hurrying.” 

Wailingly she assented, and Larry 
turned to the business of packing, 
vaguely wondering whether the relief 
of Uncle Willie from the bars and keys 
of jail would prevent him from return- 
ing for a certain event scheduled forty- 
eight hours hence. He escorted his 
mother into New York, established her 
in a quiet hotel, then hurried for the 
station. Two hours after midnight 
found him in Philadelphia, urging a 
taxi-driver toward the great, gloomy 
jail and toward the waiting Uncle 
Willie. But there was disappointment. 

“Sorry, son,” announced the desk ser- 
geant. “Nothing doing on seeing him 
—to-night. Federal prisoner. Can’t 
be seen without an order from the local 
head of the United States secret 
service.” 

“But when— 

“Can you get that? In the morning, 
I guess. “Long about ten o’clock.” 

Disconsolately Larry turned toward 
a hotel and sent a telegram to Miss 
Mary Martin, at The Elms, Moritview, 
Long Island. It told of love and kisses 
and a certain return by four o’clock on 
the afterhoon of July 13—and there 
Larry halted wide-eyed. 


” 


“Fine day to pick for a marriage!" 
he muttered disgustedly. “Why didn’t 
one of us remember that it would be the 
thirteenth! That’s what comes of let. 
ting a woman have her way when she 
wants to pick out a certain day cf the 
week. It had to be Wednesday—three 
weeks from Wednesday, she said. And 
neither of us looked at the date! The 
thirteenth !” 

More gloomily than ever he turned 
the telegram over to a bell boy for 
transmission, then sought bed. At ten 
o’clock the next morning he rapped on 
the blank door of the secret service 
office of the Federal building, to wait 
for hours, it seemed. Then at last he 
found himself peering through a small 
brass-barred wicket in the center of the 
doorway at an expressionless face. 

“Ts the chief agent in?” he asked. 

“You mean the agent in charge?” 

“Something like’ that. Phelps is my 
name. I want to get an order to see 
a man named William Phelps, down at 
the city jail——” 

“You mean the bird who copped 
the bullion?” 

“He’s accused of it. I’m his nephew. 
I’m here to furnish his bond and——” 

But the waxy person shook his head. 

“Can’t be done. Mr. Godaire’s out 
of town. Won’t be back until Thurs- 
day.” 

“But—— 

“He’s the only person who can sign 
an order. Besides, he’s going to resist 
that bond. It isn’t large enough. 
Hearing’s set for three o’clock Thurs- 
day afternoon. It'll be time enough to 
see your prisoner Thursday morning.” 

‘But I’ve got to see him now! I’ve 
got to find out if he has a lawyer and 
talk to him about his case and——” 

The waxy gentleman stared through 
the wicket toward the emblazoned 
eagles which decorated the center of the 
ceiling in the little waiting room. 

“Sorry; can’t see him without aa 
order.” 
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“But you say I can’t get an order!” 

“That’s right. You can’t. Not until 
Mr. Godaire gets back into town. He's 
handling the case, you know, and it’s 
his prisoner. He'd be the one who'd 
have to write the order and E 

“Suppose he should die while he’s out 
of town,’’ Larry asked caustically. “I 
suppose the prisoner’d lie in there until 
he rotted !” 

“I really don’t know,” came the sin- 
cere answer of Mr. Wax. “I never had 
that kind of a situation come up. but 
I suppose something’d be done about 
it, I——” 

“Oh, go chase yourself!” said Larry 
angrily and flounced out of the tiny 
waiting room. “Secret service is right! 
They even keep secrets from them- 
selves !” 

At the elevator he stopped to con- 
sider the situation. He might go back 
to New York and get an order from 
the old chief himself. The temptation 
was strong, for the chief was the uncle 
of the girl he intended marrying, that 
might mean information 
what had become of her—Larry halted 
with the sudden knowledge that the 
thirteenth, the day of his marriage, was 
just one day off. 

“Guess I'd better clean up everything 
I can before I go back,” he mused at 
last and punched the elevator bell. “I 
don’t want anything to hold me here to- 
morrow. Maybe I'd better go out and 
see Aunt Margaret.” 

Here he found the tearful household 
of a missing Uncle Willie, all appar- 
ently waiting for the arrival of the 
mystic messenger from the Phelps man- 
sion, to unlock the doors of jail and 
allow the hefty provider to come home 
again. In the old parlor, the three chil- 
dren having at last shunted out of the 
way, Larry told his aunt the doleful 
news regarding the absence of the 
secret service agent from the city, and 
the certainty that Uncle Willie must re- 
main in the bastile for at least another 


some as to 


forty-eight hours. -Then his aunt 
hunched her chair closer, and, with a 
long sigh, said confidingly : 

“But he must be gotten out of there! 
If he isn’t She rolled her eyes. 

Larry cocked his head. 

“What ?” 

“He'll confess!” 

“Aunt Margaret! 
that he’s guilty!” 

“Just what I mean!” was the an 
swer. ‘I—I—suppose I ought to stick 
to him Larry, seeing that he is my hus- 
band and the father of my children. 
But what am I to do when the evidence 
is all against him. It’s certain!” 

‘But what——” 

“This. He hasn’t been acting the 
same lately. He’s been staying out 
nights, and that isn’t like William. In 
the first place he can’t stand it, owing 
to his asthma; and, besides, by the time 
night comes, he’s usually so tired from 
having that weight on his feet all day 
that he wants to come home, take off 


came in a whisper. 
You don’t mean 


‘. . . . . 
his shoes, and sit around in his slip- 


pers. But lately he’s been staying out. 
And he’s been bringing home money!” 

“How much?” 

“Lots of it. Twice he brought home 
frfty dollars—and once a_ hundred. 
He’s told me that he’s been winning it 
gambling.” 

“Maybe he’s just kidding you— 
bringing home the same money every 
night or something like that!” 

“Nothing of the kind. I’ve taken it 
away from him and started him out in 
the morning with his usual dollar for 
car fare and lunch. It’s different 
money every time—I've got it all up- 
stairs in the trunk. I was going to 
bank it. But I don’t know what to do 
with it—now!” 

“However, that’s no certainty that 
he’s guilty. Has he ever gambled be- 
fore?” 

“No. He never played anything 
stronger than penny ante in his life be- 
fore the last two weeks. And he hardly 
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knows one card from another. But 
that’s not all. When they arrested him 
—they found gold shavings inside his 
old work coat.” 

“You mean the one he 
mint?” 

“Yes. There was a hole in the lining 
near the lapel. He must have shaved 
the gold from the bars and dropped 
the slivers in there. Isn’t it awful?” 
Then with a sort of whooping intake of 
breath, Aunt Margaret displayed her 
feelings in the inevitable tears, while 
Larry fidgeted. At last, mouth drawn 
at the corners, eyes Niagaralike, she 
half subsided, and Larry rose. 

“Who’s his lawyer?” 

“We haven’t got one. 
ing for you.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so an hour 
ago?” inquired the nephew. “I don’t 
mind helping out in this thing, but I’m 
no mind reader! I——”’ 

Another whooping wail was his only 
answer, and Larry Phelps hurried forth 
to skirmish about the windy cafons of 
Philadelphia's downtown district, and 
at last to find the sort of man he 
wanted. There, in the big office, he 
poured forth the troubles of the ele- 
phantlike Uncle Willie, and the ew- 
dence against him. Following which, 
in company with the attorney, he strove 
again to pass the heavy steel gates 
which sheltered the inmates of the jail. 
Impossible. Night brought him to the 
home of Aunt Margaret again in com- 
pany with the attorney, who made an 
ineffectual attempt to learn something 
of the workings of the job upon which 
Uncle Willie had been employed, the 
portion of the mint in which he worked, 
and the possibility of other evidence 
that might be used against him. But 
Aunt Margaret evidently had been more 
impressed with what Uncle Wiillie 
brought home in his monthly pay check 
than the manner in which he obtained 
it. She knew nothing of his job, noth- 
ing of his temptation, nothing of the 


wears in the 


We were wait- 


possibilities for mistakes of evidence, 
bad or favorable. The next morning 
they sought again the office of the secret 
service only to find the waxy-faced in- 
dividual in full control and the .opera- 
tive in charge still missing. Then 
Larry turned for New York, 

It was three.o’clock when he alighted 
from the suburban train at the Lawn 
Moor station and hurriedly summoned 
a taxicab for The Elms. There he ap- 
proached the telephone girl with .a 
strange thumping in his chest and asked 
in rather shaky tones: 

“Miss Martin, please.” 

The girl raised the plug, then with an 
afterthought, dangled it in tantalizing 
fashion. 

“Miss Martin’s not in now.” 

““She—she isn’t?” Larry looked at 
his watch. It was just forty minutes 
until time for the marriage. ‘“Do—do 
you know when she will be?” 

“No, I don’t,” came in singsong fash- 
ion. “She’s out of town.” 

“She's what ?” 

“Out of town. Perhaps the 
might be able to tell you when 
expected back.” 

Hastily Larry went to the desk and 
summoned the clerk. That person, rec- 
ognizing him, leaned forward with a 
patronizing smile, at the same time do- 
ing a back-hand movement toward the 
“P’s” of the letter rack. 

“How are you, Mr. Phelps. 
for Miss Martin?” 

“Yves, The girl said she was out 
of town——” 

“Yes. She's been gone three or four 
days. 


clerk 
she’s 


I ooking 


A strange, choking sound on the part 
of Larry Phelps had caused the clerk 
to desist. His eyes had caught sight of 
a yellow envelope in Mary Martin’s box 
—his telegram announcing the fact that 
he surely would be there for the wed- 
ding. And here he was. But where, 
oh, where was she? Weakly he leaned 
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against the desk and waved one hand 
listlessly. 

‘Didn’t leave any word for me?” 

“Just what I was looking for. It’s 
heen here three or four days, so I guess 
i's at the bottom of the—oh, here we 
are!” 

Larry stumbled away to find a con- 
venient pillar, leaned against it, then 
opened the letter. He blinked. He 
coughed—then choked. 

“Ditched!"” he gasped at 
“Ditched at the altar!” 


last. 


CHAPTER III. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


LARRY vaguely realized that to be 

turned down at the last moment 
was quite disconcerting—to say nothing 
of the fact that it was out, of the ordi- 
nary. Here he was waiting at the hotel, 
with a marriage license in one pocket 
and a ring in another, staring dully at 
the fact that his bride-to-be was terribly 
sorry, but other things had intervened, 
things too important.to be set aside for 
a trivial thing like marriage. At least, 
that’s the interpretation Larry made of 
the brief, hastily written note. The real 
words were somewhat different : 


Dearest Larry: Sorriest sorry, but can’t 
be here for the wedding. Can’t tell you why. 
Tried to get you on the phone, but hung up 
because I realized I couldn't tell you, any- 
way. Am called out of town. Something 
urgent. Please forgive me. Can't tell when 
I'll be back. Lots of love. Mary. 


Larry read it again in dazed.fashion, 
mumbling meanwhile. 

“Lots of love—but she isn’t here for 
the wedding. And she—where is she?” 
he asked himself blankly. “Where 7 

He started then with a sudden in- 
spiration. If he hurried, he could reach 
the Customs building before six o’clock, 
with a possible chance of learning 
Something of the mystery which con- 
fronted him. An hour and a half later 
he was hurrfing through the dim hall- 


way toward the mysterious office of 
Chief Leland of the secret service, there 
to paw wildly at the wicket, to watch 
with anxious eyes the shuffling form of 
the aged office man and at last to receive 
permission to enter the inner office. 
The chief, fat, busy, and pleasantly 
taciturn, was hunched as usual over his 
desk. 

“Well, mission’s a little different this 
time from last, isn’t it?” he inquired, 
smiling. “What’s on your mind?” 

“T wanted to find out ” 

“About the Philadelphia 
Sorry, son ‘ 

“No, not that.” 
chair. “I wanted to know if 

“Of course, I can tell you this,” the 
chief interrupted. “It’s a pretty good 
case. That fellow’s some relative of 
yours, isn’t he?” 

“Who? Mr. Phelps? 
relative. But——” 

“Thought so. That’s the dope they 
sent me from Philadelphia. Rather fig- 
ured you'd be in to see me about him, 
But”’—with a grin—‘I’m on the other 
side of the fence this time. When you 
were coming to see me before, we were 
working together. But now it’s a horse 
of a different color. Rather looks like 
we'll have to put him over. A hundred 
thousand dollars in byllion’s a lot of 
money. 

“But, please—— 

“Sorry, I can’t do a thing.” The 
chief held up a restraining hand. “I'd 
like to—but you know how it is. Sorry, 


” 


case? 


Larry eased into a 


Yes, he’s a 


” 


he’s your uncle, but—— 

“Oh, hang my uncle!” 
Larry. “TI want to find out 

“Of course. Now, if that uncle of 
yours had worked in any other part 
of the mint, he’d never had a chance 
to get away with a bunch of gold like 
this. He’s in the refining room, you 
know. Or at least he was.” 

“Ts, was he?” Just at that moment, 
Larry was wishing him somewhere else. 
“But, I want to see you about some- 


exclaimed 


” 
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thing else, chief. I think that I have 
a right 

“Sure. And I like you, Phelps. So 
I'll part with every bit of information 
that J can—without hurting the case. 
Now, the whole thing is simply w 

“Where’s Mary?” Larry blurted in. 
The chief evidently neglected to hear. 

“You see, in the refining room, con- 
ditions are a bit different from the rest 
of the mint. There can’t be the ac- 
curate check-ups that there are, for in- 
stance, in the coining department. 
There they can tell at the end of the 
day if even a ten-cent piece is missing, 
but in the refinery we 

“Chief, won’t you—— 

“Just what I was coming to. The 
refinery is the place where all the gold 
bullion is reduced to pure gold for the 
purpose of coinage. The gold is sent 
in bars from the smelter and weighed 
in. Then it is placed under heavy roll- 
ers and flattened into thin strips. These 
are placed in large tanks of acid which 
separate the various foreign metals 
from the pure gold, such as the silver, 
platinum, zinc, or whatever other im- 
purities are present. You can see what 
a devil of a job it would be to check 
up on that place daily or even weekly 
or monthly. So, about every six months 
they have what they call the clean-up. 
All the metals are then assayed, figured 
out, and weighed up, the records are 
gone over, and a check is made to bal- 
ance up the amount of gold, plus the 
amount of foreign substances, to make 
a grand total equal that of the weight 
of the bullion bars as they come from 
the smelter. Now 

“Tt’s all very interesting, chief, but 
what I want to know——” 

“Exactly. I’m going to explain it— 
and it’s a lot more than I’d do for the 
usual person trying to get somebody out 
of trouble. But I liked the way you 
handled yourself in that counterfeiting 
case, Phelps; and, I don’t mind telling 
you, T hate to see anybody connected 


with you in trouble. Now, your uncle, 
was employed in that refinery. When 
we made the clean-up we found the 
balance off about three hundred and 
fifty troy pounds, something more than 
a hundred thousand dollars. Naturally, 
we suspected everybody who worked 
there—about eight men, and put opera- 
tives on the job to check them up, 
About the first thing they ran into was 
the fact that your aunt had been talk- 
ing about how much money your uncle 
had been winning lately-——” 

“But, chief, that isn’t 

“Of course, it isn’t. Nobody would 
convict a man simply on that evidence. 
That isn’t what we arrested him on,” 

Larry fidgeted. For fifteen minutes 
he had been attempting to tell the chief 
that Uncle Willie’s troubles were quite 
secondary, that Uncle Willie was safely 
in jail and that-any story connected 
with him could wait. What Larry 
Phelps wanted to know was the where- 
abouts of Miss Mary Martin, niece of 
this fat, grumbly chief of the United 
States secret service, a Miss Martin 
who at this moment should be 
Mrs. Lawrence Phelps. But his next 
attempt was as fruitless as the ones 
which had gone before. 

“Chief,” he burst forth, “T’m looking 
for your niece. I’ve got to find her. 
I 2 > 

“Can’t be mixed up in this.” The 
chief waved a hand. “I know what 
you'd like to do—fill her full of your 
story and start her out to prove that 
everything’s all wrong. Impossible! 
Mary’s no detective bureau. Don’t mis- 
understand me: no hard feelings of 
anything of that kind, but I simply can't 
permit it. Now, to go on. We put 
operatives to work and hid them 
around the mint. The word had gotten 
around, and the workers were pretty 
well scared. We were looking for the 
first fellow who'd make an attempt to 
get out of town. But nobody ram 
Then one of my operatives caught your 


” 


very 
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uncle in the act of taking some fine 
gold shavings out of the lining of his 
coat and dropping them surreptitiously 
into the acid tanks. There was the 
whole story—he’d been carrying out 
these shavings; got scared when he 
heard the secret service was on the job, 
remembered that he still had some 


slivers in his coat—and tried to get rid 
The evidence is pretty con- 
He’s been caught with the 


of them. 
clusive. 
goods.” 

“But chief!’ Larry was desperate 
now. “I don’t care right this minute 
if he walked away with the whole mint. 
Your niece has run away, just at the 
moment when—well, when she prom- 
ised to marry me and me 

The chief chuckled, 

“Left you waiting at the church?” 

“Yes, and I want to know where she 
is! I’ve got to know!” 

“Then go get a ouija board; don’t 
ask me,” the chief answered. ‘She 
didn’t leave her address.” 

“Then you don’t know either ?” 

“Couldn’t tell you where she is, right 
this minute. Girls will be girls, you 
know.” 

“But—but—she was going to marry 
me!” 

“But she didn’t.” 

“No.” Larry admitted the fact rue- 
fully. Then, realizing that there was 
nothing to be gained from the stubborn 
old chief, Larry moved listlessly out of 
the office. Once in the street he sought 
a telephone to call his mother at the 
hotel and to detail to her all the doleful 
news from Philadelphia, omitting his 
own catastrophe. Then glumly he 
turned for the Pennsylvania Station, en 
route once more to the city of brotherly 
love, mints, jails—and Uncle Willie. 

It was dark when he arrived, and list- 
lessly he entered a taxi for his hotel. 
Nothing could be accomplished in any 
event until the next morning, when an- 
other attempt must be made to gain an 


order for an interview with Uncle 
Willie. Certainly Larry had no inten- 
tion that night of seeing the family 
again and learning more of the fleshy 
relative’s guilt. His mother’s gasps over 
the telephone when he had told her that 
hope was slight for the ponderous 
brother-in-law’s freedom was enough 
for one day. Besides, Larry was striv- 
ing to figure out just what he was go- 
ing to do now that Mary was gone, 
whether he should Imte her or trust her, 
pine away for her or “sashay” out in 
don’t-care fashion and strive to get 
himself another girl. The last he knew 
to be impossible; there was no girl just 
like Mary, and Larry wanted no other 
kind. Still, in his pique, he thought of 
it, and dreamed of it as the taxicab 
lurched along. He wondered what she 
would think when she came back at her 
own sweet pleasure and found him 
married to some one else. It sounded 
very good and exactly what any dis- 
tressed, deserted groom should do un- 
der the circumstances and more—— 

But Larry didn’t get to the further 
diagnosis of the situation. Something 
was happening up ahead. The chauf- 
feur’s horn was squawking; the front 
wheels were zigzagging, and the old, 
lumbering machine evidently was mak- 
ing frantic efforts to get out of the way 
of something. Larry stared ahead to 
see the dodging, darting lights of a 
speeding machine as it skimmed ve- 
hicles by the fraction of an inch, curved 
about wagons on two wheels, slammed 
along on the few feet of straightaway 
toward his taxi and then 

“Crash!” 

The wheels had caught. Tumbling 
and sprawling, Larry felt his ancient 
machine turn airsets to the left, notic- 
ing hazily that the other conveyance 
was performing the same sort of feat 
in the opposite direction. A _ settling 
smash, and-he picked himself up from 
beneath the seat cushions, kicked out a 
window and crawled forth, still dizzy 
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and stunned, to weave a second in con- 
templation of the two taxi drivers, al- 
ready past tlie arguing stage, and rap- 
idly approaching the place where fists 
were better than words. Men shouted 
in the distance; pattering feet sounded 
on the sidewalk as a crowd gathered. 
And then 

Something stirred within the over- 
turned taxi opposite. Something 
crawled forth, grasped a handbag, and 
with a sudden, skirting spurt, dived 
for another taxi which had halted at 
the edge of the gathering throng, 
pushed a bill into the driver’s hand and 
was gone, while Larry, weaving and 
blinking, merely stood there, too aston- 
ished to move, too surprised to know 
whether he was dreaming or awake. 

It had been a girl, and she had run 
directly into the circle of light from a 
street arc. The gleam had shown full 
upon her, and Larry saw that it was 
Mary Martin! 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLEWS 


UST as the departing taxi rounded 
the corner and lost itself in the 
maze of the traffic of another street, 
Larry Phelps suddenly realized that his 
job was to follow and to learn why, 
how, and where in the dickens she was 
going in such a hurry, where she had 
been, and what was the cause of a rush 
so great that she could crawl from the 
wreck of a taxicab and be gone almost 
before she knew what had hit her. He 
had a right to know. Wasn't he almost 
her husband? Wouldn’t she have mar- 
ried him that very afternoon had she 
been in town? But after a few feet of 
tangle forms, and vain attempts to push 
through the massing throng, he gave it 
up and returned to where the taxi driv- 
ers stood glaring at each other over the 
protecting arms of policemen, and the 
busy bystanders energetically 
cleaning up the wrecks. With sudden 


were 


inspiration, Larry approached the 
driver of the colliding car. 

“Who was that woman?” he de- 
manded. The taxi driver stared. 

“Search me. I never saw her be- 
fore.” 

“But where was she going?” 

“Pennsylvania Station. Only had 
five minutes to catch the next train to 
New York. Gave me ten beans and 
told me to bust every traffic rule that 
ever was made—and I was bustin’ ‘em. 
| ip 

3ut already Larry had gone to sum- 
mon another cab and rush him to the 
station. A wild stab for the ticket win- 
dow; then armed with the necessary 
pasteboard, he rushed for the gate. 
Only to find it closed, and the attendant 
staring blankly at the ceiling as Larry 
begged for a chance to catch the rear 
coach as it moved out of the station. It 
was lost argument—he turned back. 

Nothing could be accomplished by 
taking the next train for New York. 
It would arrive there far after mid- 
night; he could do nothing more than 
telephone to The Elms, and that could 
be accomplished as easily from his 
room at the hotel as from Manhattan. 
3esides, there was Uncle Willie resting 
his three hundred and fifty pounds 
upon the steel slats of a jail cot, Uncle 
Willie who must be interviewed and re- 
leased from the hoosgow the first thing 
in the morning. Somewhat bewildered 
Larry arrived at his hotel. Two hours 
later, when he was sure she had been 
given time to reach Long Island, he 
telephoned. 

“Miss Martin?” 
“She’s not here.” 

“But she’s on 
Larry desperately. 
in, tell her I——” 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but there must 
She won't be here 


’ 


asked the clerk. 


the way,” argued 
“When she comes 


be some mistake. 
for several weeks.” 
“I’m telling you that she’s on the 


way. That I——” 














“Can't help it. Her uncle telephoned 
today to have her trunks moved to 
his place in the city, that she might not 
be back for a month.” 

“And the trunks are gone?” 

“Oh, yes, this afternoon?” 

“Ugh!” Larry banged up the phone, 
only to lift the receiver once more and 
give long distance the name and ad- 
dress of Chief Leland of the secret 
service. A long wait, then at last, the 
singsong message of the operator came: 

“All right, Philadelphia. Chief 
Leland is ready to talk.” 

Larry tried to crawl into the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello, chief!” he shouted. 
Phelps. Larry Phelps. Let 
to Mary, will you?” 

“Mary?” The voice was the grouchy 
growl of a person aroused from sleep. 
“What do you think I am, a spiritual- 
ist? There’s no Mary here.” 

“But she is there! [——” 

“Then come here and look! She 
isn’t here and she isn’t going to be 
here.” 

“But—— 

“Take another drink and you'll feel 
better!” Then the telephone clicked. 

Once more Larry tried to go through 
the transmitter, only to sink back at a 
repetition of that singsong voice: 

“Party’s left the line. Did you wish 
to repeat the call?” 

But Larry, as he wandered back to 
his chair, knew it would be useless. 
Either Mary was there, or she wasn’t 
there. In any event, for some reason 
which Larry Phelps could not divine, 
the chief had no intention of letting him 
talk to her, 


“This is 
me talk 


” 


Blankly he stared at the ceiling. 
What could it'all mean? A few days 
before she had been all that a man 


could ask for in the way of a fiancée, 
planning the house in which they would 
live, terribly worried as to whether 
merely drapes at t 
suffice or 


he windows would 


whether it would be more 
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fashionable to have both drapes and 
curtains; fretted beyond words as to 
whether the colors of her favorite rugs 
would match Larry’s hair, and sleepless 
one whole night because he had com- 
plained of a toothache. Then things 
had changed so much that now it took 
two whole hours for Larry Phelps to 
determine just how much they had 
changed. At the end of which time his 
thoughts resolved themselves into the 
fact that it was twelve o'clock, that an 
attorney would be waiting for him the 
first thing in the morning, and that 
Uncle Willie still reclined in jail. So 
he went to bed. 

Through sheer mental and physical 
fatigue, he slept. In the morning, after 
eating a tasteless breakfast, he sought 
the attorney and obtained that order at 
last. An hour more and he was sitting 
beside the bulbous Uncle Willie on the 
steel bench in the bull pen, while a 
guard paced a few feet away, watchful 
for the passage of saws, morphine, co- 
caine, guns, and the rest of the what- 
not of criminality. But all Larry could 
pass to his uncle was questions. Uncle 
Willie wheezed asthmatically, 

“I’m telling you I never did it!” he 
protested. “The whole thing’s a 
cooked-up mess. They had to arrest 
somebody, so they took me, just be- 
cause I’m fat and got the asthma and 
can’t cause them any trouble. They'll 
railroad me, too, see if they don’t!” 
Uncle Willie  blubbered © slightly. 
“They’ll make a goat out of me——’ 

“Just a minute now,” Larry inter- 
rupted, while the attorney took notes. 
“Let’s look at this thing reasonably. 
They’ve got certain evidence against 
you, Uncle Willie, that we might as 
well discuss now as later. How about 
all this money you've been bringing 
home?” 

“T won it.” 

“How?” 

“Shooting craps.” 

“Doing what?” 
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“Shooting craps, with dice.” 
“But I didn’t know you ever 
“T didn’t. Two fellows taught me. 
met them in a cigar store, and I had 
a ten-dollar bill that Margaret had 
given me because she couldn’t find any 
change. I guess they wanted to get it 
away from me; anyway, they struck 
up an acquaintance with me and then 
taught me how to shoot craps.” 

“Where? In the cigar store? 

“No. In an empty shed. I won 
right from the start. I only gave Mar- 
garet part of the money and held out 
the rest. I met them every night after 
that until I got arrested.” 

“And won all the time?” 

“Yes. They said I had beginner’s 
luck.” 

“Anybody watching the game?” 

“No, there was just the three of us.” 

“Who were the men?” 

“One of them was named Peterson 
and the other Harris. That’s all I 
know about them.” 

“Never saw them before?” 

“No; I just happened to meet them 
that night in the cigar store.” 

“Could you get the storekeeper to 
testify for you about your meeting 
them, and how they took you out to 
gamble?” 

Uncle Willie scratched his head. 

“No. I don’t guess I could, because 
he was in the back of the store opening 
some boxes when I met them and 
talked to them. He wouldn’t know 
what was said. The other nights, I 
didn’t meet them, but just went to the 
shed and found them there, like they 
said they’d be.” 

“Nobody saw you go to the shed, or 
meet the men, or come away with 
them ?” 

Willie shook his head. 

“Not that I know of.” 

“And you always won?” 

“Every time. The dice would work 
for me, but not for them.” 

“Sounds fishy!” The 


” 


” 


words were 


mouthed, not spoken, by the attorney 
standing behind Uncle Willie. Larry 
nodded slightly and went on. 

“You’ve got to realize, uncle, that 
this story won’t bear much weight in 
court.” 

“I know it. That’s why I say 

“How about those gold shavings in 
your coat?” 

“T just found them—that’s all I know 
about *em.” 

“Well, they couldn’t have walked in 
there.” 

“T know it,” came dully. 
shook his head in an 
manner. 

“That kind of tale’s going to shove 
you straight into the penitentiary. 
Can’t you remember how they got in 
there?” 

“T don’t know anything about it, 
was the wheezy answer. “I'd been 
feeling a sort of weight in there for 
some time, but didn’t pay any attention 
to it, until all those secret service men 
got to hanging around. Then I| just 
happened to wonder what it could be. 
When I found it was gold shavings, I 
got scared to death and tried to dump 
them in the That’s when they 
caught me.” 

“And you'd been wearing this coat 
home every night?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You realize, don’t you, that the jury 
won’t take much stock in that sort of 
a tale?’ This time it was the attorney 
who interrupted. Uncle Willie stared 
at the bars about him. 

“T know it.” 

Larry strove to take a new tack. 

“Who else could have stolen 
gold, if you didn’t?” 

Uncle Willie didn’t know. 

“Has any one quit there recently?” 

“No.” 

“Sure?” 

“Not recently. There’ve been two of 
three that have left in the last few 
months, and one that was let out for 


” 


Larry 
exasperated 


” 


acid. 


that 
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not being able to do the work. He was 
lame, or one-legged, or something, and 
couldn’t keep up with the work. So 
the superintendent had to let him go. 
We all chipped in for him; he didn't 
have anything to live on.” 

“How long did he work there?” 

“Who? Latham? Think that was 
his name.” Uncle Willie rolled his 
tongue and stared vacuously at the be- 
grimed ceiling. “Yeh, that was his 
name, John Latham. Oh, he was only 
there about three weeks.” 

“Then I guess we can cut him off 
our list. It’d take longer than that to 
lug out three or four hundred pounds 
of gold without the watchman detect- 
ing it.” 

“Oh, yes!” Uncle Willie was posi- 
tive. “It'd take four or five months. 
You’d have to cut it up into shavings 
and stick it around in your belt, or 
under your hat band, or in your shoe, or 
something like that; and you couldn’t 
take more than a couple of pounds 
away at a time.” 

“How do you know?” Again the at- 
torney interrupted, somewhat accus- 
ingly. Once more Uncle Willie rolled 
his tongue. 

“I—I don’t know.” 

It seemed to be the only thing Uncle 
Willie could say. Larry strove again 
for the few meager remnants of infor- 
mation which might remain. 

“Who were the others who quit, and 
when did they leave?” 

“Well, there was Tom Yarrow. He 
quit about two months ago and works 
over at the Big Store now. Then there 
was Verner Bowman. He left about 
the same time, and I don’t know where 
he went, although I guess his address 
is on file at the mint. They always 
have to leave ’em, you know, when they 
quit. I guess that’s all. I thought there 
was another one, but I was counting 
Latham, the lame fellow.” 

“And you can’t think of anything 
that could be used in your defense?” 
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Uncle Willie’s eyes bored holes 
through the cement flooring. 

“Not that 1 know of.” 

They departed. Larry and the at- 
torney to discuss Uncle Willie in vari- 
ous uncomplimentary tones until three 
o'clock, then to appear with him be- 
fore the United States commissioner, 
where a plea of not guilty was entered. 
For two hours Larry quarreled with 
the court, the United States district at- 
torney, and the secret service depart- 
ment, regarding bond. At last it was 
arranged, and with his elephantine 
charge in tow, Larry sought a taxicab, 
hurried to the Phelps’ home, and de- 
livered Willie once more to his family ; 
then, free for a time at least, to indulge 
in his own sorrows, turned again for 
New York. 

A tearful evening in the hotel with 
his mother was spent, while Larry lis- 
tened to the ruin of the Phelps name, 
family, and honor. Then followed a 
night ill-provided with sleep. Then, 
still determined, still grimly on the trail 
of Mary Martin, he sought the office of 
the chief. 

There to apologize for his night call, 
to invent excuses, and to hear gruffly, 
yet good-naturedly, from the chief that 
he, Larry, knew as much of the exact 
whereabouts: of Mary as_ himself, 
Larry leaned forward. 

“Chief, I don’t like to doubt your 
word, but——” 

“Could you step in the outer office a 
minute?” It was the old office man at 
the door, “Inspector Smith, from the 
post office department, is out here with 
a prisoner that he believes matches up 
with this poster we’ve got hanging out 
here.” 

“Yeh.” 


Bulkily the chief rose and 
departed, closing the door behind him. 
Larry was left alone in the big room, 
with its dingy soot-smeared windows, 
its pictures of counterfeiting crews, of 
bogus money, of assorted handcuffs, 
molds, engraved plates, and what-not in 
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the big glass cases on the walls, and 
general gloom everywhere. For a few 
moments he pretended to amuse him- 
self by looking at them, reading be- 
neath the penitentiary records of the 
former owners of the various bits of 
equipment for the manufacture of 
bogus money, But it was depressing, 
it reminded him too strongly of what 
was waiting for Uncle Willie, and the 
fact that he was to have a near rela- 
tive soon occupying a cell, perhaps, side 
by side with the persons who here 
formed the wall exhibits. It was far 
from pleasant, and Larry turned back 
to his chair again. 

Only to stop, halted by apparently 
silly conglomeration of words on a 
telegram which lay face up on the 
chief’s desk. Idly he read it, its utter 
lack of coherence and sense obvyjating 
any idea of impropriety: 

On Board Train 202, P.RR. 

Haversack conglomerate commensurate in- 
surance double divine en route. Makeshiit 
balloon under way deciding odaroloc usual 
refinery housedoor keep interested party 
humor good. Two SIXTEEN. 


Larry scratched his head = and 
grinned. 

“Guess it’s code,” he murmured. “If 
it is, it’d sure take an insane man to 
figure it out. I * 

Then he stopped, while his eyes sud- 
denly goggled. A pawing hand went 
out to grasp the telegram and bring it 
closer. Then with a sharp intake of 
breath, he reached for pencil and paper. 

“T don’t care where she’s gone!” he 
whispered. “Colorado, California, or 
China, it’s all the same to me! I'll find 
her! And when I do——” 


CHAPTER V. 


WESTWARD BOUND. 


had noticed three very im- 
things in the code tele- 
One was the fact that the word 
was underlined, and that 
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portant 


gram. 
“odaroloc” 


reversed, it spelled Colorado. The 
same was, at least, half true of the 
word “house door,” and wildly figuring, 
Larry managed to turn it into “rood 
house.” Whether there was. such a 
place in Colorado, Larry did not know. 
But he meant to find out, all for the 
very important reason that, written 
across the top of the telegram in the 
chief’s scrawling hand, was this in- 
struction in fine penciling: ‘File, ad- 
dress, Mary Martin.” 

Carefully, yet nervously, Larry re- 
turned the telegram to its former po- 
sition on the table. Then fidgeting, he 
resumed his position in the chair, to 
await the return of the chief, to ask 
some foolish question, to be rebuffed, 
to ask another, to be growled at, at 
last to leave the office under forced re- 
pression, hold himself down to a stroll- 
ing pace until he cleared the building, 
then leap for the first taxi he saw. 

“Railroad office,” he ordered. ‘Don’t 
care which one—nearest.” 

“Fulton Street’s the best I can do.” 

“Don’t care—only hurry.” 

Five minutes later the carefully 
groomed, information-crammed occu- 
pant of a branch ticket office looked up 
to view a scrambling form as it hur- 
ried through the door. 

“Where’s Roodhouse, 
came the excited question. 

“In Colorado.” 

“Yeh—yeh—I know. 
any such place?” 

“You'll have to wait a minute on that 
one, mister, until I can look it up in the 
Bullinger. There’s a Roodhouse, Illi- 
nois, and another in Texas, 

He was turning the pages of the big 
railroad guide, while Larry leaned 
breathlessly over the counter. At last: 

“What kind of a town is it? Min- 
ing?” 

“IT don’t know—I never was there.” 

“Guess it must be. It’s up above 
Silver Plume—on the narrow gauge. 
Only about two thousand inhabitants.” 


Colorado?” 


But is there 
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The size and population worried 
Larry Phelps not at all. 

“How long’ll it take to get there?” 

“Four days. Three to Denver, then 
another after that.” 

Some quick calculation flashed 
through Larry’s brain. Dimly he re- 
membered the trial of Uncle Willie for 
the stealing of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in gold was only two weeks away. 
Four days to Roodhouse and four days 
back—that would leave nearly a week 
for Larry to solve the mystery of 
Mary’s broken wedding promise and a 
lot of things. Larry reached for his 
billfold. 

“Give mea ticket on the first train,” 
he ordered. 

“Eight-twenty-two to-night,’ came 
the reply as the ticket agent reached for 
the strip of green paper. “T’ll only sell 
you to Denver. You have to change 
there, anyway.” 

Following which Larry hurried to 
the hotel and to his mother. 

“It’s a matter of this mint business,” 
he explained mysteriously. “T want to 
find out one or two things.” 

“Ts it about Willie?” 

“I—I think it is.” 

Larry felt that he had told no false- 
hood. In some vague way he had come 
to the conclusion that the reason Mary 
Martin had not appeared to marry him 
was the fact that at that moment she 
was busily engaged in putting his own 
dear, pachydermie Uncle Willie in 
prison! True, the code telegram had 
told him nothing definite, except that 
she was headed for some out-of-the- 
way place in the mining district of 
Colorado. But the very fact that it 
was a code message, that she had dis- 
appeared, that he had seen her for one 
brief, frantic instant in Philadelphia, 
and that the wily old chief deliberately 
had lied to him regarding her where- 
abouts, all spelled to Larry one thing 
—that it was she who had been put to 
work on this case, and that she was the 

2D—ps 
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prosecutor against whom he must en- 
deavor to defend a member of his own 
family. 

It brought him up with something of 
a jerk—after that, he answered his 
mother’s multiplicity of questions in 
monosyllables, paying but little heed to 
them until: 

“Lawrence, have you thought any 
more about—about & 

“What, moms?” She was sitting dis- 
consolately by the window, staring 
down at the crawling traffic. 

“This—this marriage affair.” 

“Why, er, yes. I’ve thought some- 
thing about it.” 

“You've decided 
nite?” 

“Well, that is—in a way, and then, in 
a way, I haven’t. But—er—let’s don’t 
talk about it.” 

“But I want to, Lawrence.” Her 
mouth drooped at the corners. “You 
know, son, I—I objected to her on ac- 
count of her station. But things have 
changed. Oh, how terribly things have 
changed! The Phelps family pride is 
gone forever!” 

“Well, now, let’s forget it.” The 
whole thing reminded Larry Phelps 
that his bride-to-be had departed about 
the same time. 

“Oh, but I can’t. 


on, nothing defi- 


It just seems I 
must sit and think of it all the time. 
This is a terrible thing, Lawrence.” 
“Yeh; you’ve mentioned that before, 
moms.” 
“But not in this light, Lawrence,” 
and she spoke with resignation as tear- 


ful as the ocean. “I have come to the 
conclusion that since Uncle Wiillie’s 
misfortune has placed our name in the 
headlines of every paper and caused us 
the disgrace that it has, that I can no 
longer be the chooser. You may marry 
Miss Martin.” 

“Huh? I may what?” 

“Marry Miss Martin without objec- 
tion from either Carrington or myself. 
If he objects, I will speak to him.” 
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Larry Phelps looked suddenly out of 
the window. A strong inclination had 
come over him to grin, in spite of the 
dolefulness of his heart.: The supreme 
sacrifice of his mother was a bit humor- 
ous, for, right at this moment, it 
seemed to Larry that it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of consent of parents, or of caste, 
or ancestors, and the whatnot of social 
position. The question was wholly that 
of—Miss Martin herself. Larry 
turned upon his mother  grandilo- 
quently, 

“Nope, moms. Couldn’t consent to a 
sacrifice like that. Mary wouldn't hear 
of it. Fact is, she might object.’’ 

“Well! Of all things!” 

“Fact. You see we're the beggars 
now. Nope, couldn’t think of it.” 
Again the tears, and again Larry re- 
lented. “Didn’t mean a bit of harm, 
moms. Know how you feel.” He 
hugged her boyishly. “Truth of it is, 
we've put off our marriage. Yep, that’s 
it—we’ve postponed it. Indefinitely, 
huh!” He looked at his watch. 
“Time for my train. You'll know 
where to catch me if anything bobs up. 
I left my address on the writing desk.” 

Then he was gone, to dream ab- 
stractedly as the train tunneled its way 
out of New York City, to call himself 
seventeen kinds of a fool for following 
a blind lead such as this might be, then 
to start suddenly with an unwelcome 
inspiration. 

Suppose Mary Martin had left for 
the simple reason that she did not want 
to see him again, that she did not in- 
tend to marry him at all? It started 
Larry on a new and perfectly logical 
train of thought, one which sent the 
shivers chasing themselves up and 
down his spine. 

In the first place, Mary Martin had 
begun to act queer about the time when 
the secret service must have come to 
the conclusion that the now-detested 
Uncle Willie had something to do with 
that mint robbery. 
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Then she had disappeared. 

Was it because she had been called on 
the®ease by an uncle who seemed deter- 
mined to make a secret service opera- 
tive out of her, in spite of Larry’s per- 
fectly good desires to have her for his 
wife? 

Or was it because she did not want 
to tell Larry that she could not marry 
him because there was a criminal in the 
family! 

Or did she suspect that there might 
be others in it, that the shadows of the 
past, when a counterfeiting gang had 
been arrested in his own home, had 
linked up suspicions in her mind and 
caused her to believe that he might 
have been the silent partner in the 
counterfeiting game, hence a_ silent 
partner in this other crookedness, 
where a member of his own family was 
involved? Larry hoped that she at 
least would have given him a chance to 
explain. But at the same time he real- 
ized that a young woman, unaccus- 
tomed to detective work, new to the 
game, in spite of her success, might 
leap to the extremes of suspicion. 

The chief had refused to tell where 
she had gone. Was it because Mary, 
his fiancée, was busily putting Uncle 
Willie in jail and looking up every 
other shred of evidence that might in- 
volve other members of the family, or 
did she simply want to be rid of him 
by the easiest possible method ? 

Then, too, there was that Philadel- 
phia episode. The more he thought of 
it, the more Larry Phelps felt sure that 
Mary Martin had seen him, either as 
she had extricated herself from the 
wrecked cab, or before. Larry remem- 
bered that he had done a bit of wan- 
dering about before the girl came forth 
from the wreckage; that she had looked 
over her shoulder as she had run for 
the second cab. Had she seen him? Il. 
she had, why hadn’t she sought his as- 
sistance? Was her speed in escaping 
from that crowd merely a desire to 
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catch a train, or was it an attempt to 
get away before he could see her? 

Again, what was she doing in Phila- 
delphia? Why in the name of com- 
mon sense had she gone through New 
York so hurriedly that she could not 
give her new address to her uncle per- 
sonally ? . 

More, why had she sought to bury 
herself in a town in Colorado, so small 
that it necessitated a search of the list 
of ticket offices by a railway agent? 

One by one Larry analyzed the ques- 
tions as the train clattered along toward 
the west. Hours passed. The occu- 
pants of the buffet car sought their 
berths. The porter swept up, while 
Larry abstractedly raised his feet and 
stared at the reflections of the windows 
opposite. Then finally, long past mid- 
night, he realized that his digestion of 
the problems before him had brought 
nothing more than mental dyspepsia. 
He grunted, he stretched, then he gave 
it all up and went to bed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHASING QUICKSILVER. 


NOR did morning clear the mental 
fog about him. When he came 

to consider it, Larry couldn’t even find 
a reason for following Mary Martin to 
If she really was striving to 
evade him, then he felt he should have 
more pride than to attempt to force 
himself upon her. If she wasn’t try- 
ing to get away, if she wasn't endeavor- 
ing to hide until his desire for marriage 
should have passed, and the unpleas- 
antness of a broken engagement al- 
lowed to drift into oblivion, then why 
in the dickens didn’t she let him know 
something of what was going on, why 
didn’t she give her consent for her 
uncle to take Larry into his confidence. 
For instance, if Mary Martin really 
loved him, and if she had wanted to 
become his wife as she had announced 
—and she had been willing to accept 


Colorado. 


his ring and wear it, then why had she 
left him leaning against a pillar in The 
Elms, staring at a note which was as 
enlightening as the six months night at 
the north pole? If she was through 
with him, why hadn’t she sent him back 
his diamond? All of a sudden Larry 
realized that if she wasn’t through with 
him, he was through with her. 

“T’ll be darned if I’ll marry anybody 
who spends her time putting my family 
in jail!” he grumbled, as he sank back 
into a chair in the buffet car and 
watched the farmlands of Ohio swim- 
ming past. “That’s what! I'll go out 
there, and I'll find her. I'll make her 
tell what she’s doing. Then 

But that old word “why” again! 
Uncle Willie was in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. So was the evidence. 
So was the United States mint. So— 
then Larry straightened. Has she got- 
ten a new The hundred thou- 
sand dollars in bullion, which Uncle 
Willie was supposed to have lugged 
away, along with his three hundred and 
fifty pounds of fat, still was missing. 
The ponderous uncle had denied all 
knowledge of where it had gone. Cer 
tainly it somewhere—had he 
shipped it away? Or sent it out 
the mountains to be hidden until such 
time as he Was 
that the explanation of his desire to get 
his trial over as soon as possible—that 
he might get out from behind the bars 
all the quicker and literally become 
in gold? 

“Darn uncles!” muttered Larry into 
the pages of a magazine. “Darn 
money! Darn women!” 

All of -which accomplished not one 
particle of good. When night came 
Larry Phelps still was struggling with 
the ‘‘why’s” and the “what-for’s.” The 
next day was the same, as well as the 
one following. Then came Denver, a 
night in a hotel, and at last the begin- 
ning of the final leg of the journey. 

Larry was in a new and strange 


clew? 


was 
into 


could come for it? 


worth his weight 
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country now. Twenty miles of flat 
prairie, then the rocking, stuffy little 
train aimed itself at the mountains and 
dived in. The plains had become a 
canon, and the rattling pace of the 
three-coach train a crawling affair, as 
it wound along the banks of tumbling, 
spurting Clear Creek, crossed and re- 
crossed it or swept about the edges of 
great cliffs, crawling farther and 
farther into the heart of the hills. 
There was scenery, until Larry became 
tired of looking at it. There were 
mountains, until it seemed there could 
be no more of them. But still they fol- 
lowed in endless succession, 

Town after town, each with its pro- 
jecting hill about—then Larry noticed 
something he hadn't seen before. 
Everywhere, it appeared, the mountains 
were scarred and pock-marked by the 
black holes of prospect diggings and 
abandoned mines. Here and _ there 
larger workings appeared, with their 
high-heaped mine dumps, their smoke 
from compressor and hoist engines, 
their strings of tram cars and diminu- 
tive motors jogging about as the work 
of bringing the muck and ore from the 
interior of the hills went ceaselessly on. 
A spirit of adventure began to make 
itself felt in Larry’s being. He was 
traveling deeper and, deeper into the 
tand of gold and silver. Soon-——— 

Idaho Springs came and went, then 
Georgetown and Silver Plume. The 
day was beginning to ebb. An hour 
more of twisting, crawling progress and 
finally : 

“Roodhouse!” 

His destination at last. Fine min- 
utes later the wheezing engine stopped, 
and Larry disentangled himself from 
his cramped position in the old, plush 
seat of the chair car to amble forth in 
the keen, meuntain air. The day was 
nearly gone; in the dimness of dusk 
Larry could see that his range of search 
was, at least, not to be an extensive one. 
A double row of frame store buildings, 


dotted by restaurants and a hotel or 
two, that was all. Larry, somewhat ab- 
sently wandered up the street, regis- 
tered at the first place that passed as a 
hotel, then, without going to his room, 
started forth on his mission. 

But there was no reward. He saun- 
tered into the other hotel; and, edging 
to the counter, looked at the register, 
It was a simple matter—the arrivals of 
the week all were on one page, and none 
of them bore the name of Mary Martin. 
He returned to his own hostelry and 
pursued the same tactics. Only to meet 
with failure again. Then he sought the 
combined clerk, wood carrier, scrub- 
man, and proprietor. 

“Isn’t there any other hotel besides 
the one down the street?” he asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Any boarding houses?” 

“One or two.” 

He gained the names and marked 
them down in his memory for investi- 
gation in the morning. Then he ques- 
tioned the proprietor regarding the 
presence of a nice young woman with 
dark, snapping eyes, a piquant manner 
and prettily-curved lips. But the hotel 
man shook his head. 

“Ain't been keepin’ much track o’ th’ 
people lately,” he said at last. “She 
might’ve been here, an’ she might not. 
3een a good many folks comin’ in— 
sort 0’ spread theirselves aroun’ town, 
an’ y’ can’t keep much o’ a line on ’em. 
Things’ve sort 0’ been openin’ up in 
th’ placer way an’ th’ word spreads 
awful quick.” 

“Placer—that means—— 

“Takin’ gold out o’ th’ crick. "Course 
there’s always been minin’ aroun’ here. 
In th’ old days they used to do quite a 
bit o’ placer work. Then it sort 0’ 
dropped out o’ fashion, an’ everybody 
began diggin’ holes in th’ hills. But 
sence that’s got so expensive, owin’ t’ 
th’ cost o’ labor and powder, they'd sort 
0’ given it up. Then somebody started 
on placer minin’ again an’ got t’ work- 
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in’ one o’ these old water wheels that’s 
scattered along th’ crick an’ doin’ right 
So they’ve flocked t’ that 


well with it. 
again.” 

“And making money at it?” 

“Some is, an’ some ain’t. A few 0’ 
‘em have struck it lucky, like th’ Barton 
brothers. They’s taken up an ol’ claim 
along th’ crick and fooled aroun’ with 
it for a couple o’ months without no 
luck a-tall. Fin’lly they give it up as 
a bad job an’ lit out o’ town, t’ take a 
sashay aroun’ th’ other minin’ camps. 
But | don’t guess none o’ them looked 
any too good either, so a few days ago, 
back they come t’ Roodhouse an’ start 
workin’ that ol’ wheel again. An’ al- 
most the first thing, they hit! Seemed 
t’ get into a reg’lar pocket o’ nuggets— 
an’ they’ve been haulin’ em out hand 
over fist since. "Course it won't. last, 
‘cause it’s evidental jest a spot in th’ 
crick where th’ eddies have been de- 
positin’ this stuff, but it sure is good 
while it’s goin’—an’ they’re makin’ th’ 
most o’ it. But that’s th’ way with gold 
—y've got it t’-day, an’ t’-morrer y’ 
ain't.” 

“I guess that’s about true.” Larry 
was reflecting that the same conditions 
pertained to womankind. He wandered 
aimlessly about again, into the ill- 
lighted streets, feverishly anxious to 
gain his quest, but as unlucky as ever. 
At last hunger called, and he ate minc- 
ingly in a Chinese restaurant. Then, 
with the certainty before him that he 
could gain no information until the 
morning, he started back toward the 
ramshackle hotel, only to stop half- 
way down the block and rub his eyes. 
The town’s one little picture show was 
disgorging its crowd of the first per- 
formance, and some had just 
passed under the arc light. There was 
something strange about her, yet some- 
thing very familiar, and Larry started 
forward. 

One glimpse had shown him the fea- 
tures of Mary Martin. Yet why was 


one 


she wearing clothing that didn’t fit with 
her style of beauty at all? Why was 
her hat a season or so old, and her dress 
designed more for the loudness of its 
colors, rather than conformity to the 
fashion? And who—this was the ques- 
tion of all questions—who was the man 
in whom she seemed so interested, the 
rough, booted, flannel-shirted figure on 
whose arm she hung?t 

“Something wrong about all this!” 
grunted Larry. “But, if that isn’t Mary 
I'll vs 

He put some more speed into his 
pace. They had reached the corner, 
and the girl was bantering with the 
man as their paths evidently separated. 
But she still had her hand on his arm, 
still she was looking up into his eyes 
with a glance which, Larry remem- 
bered, once had traveled in his direc- 
tion. It peeved him; suddenly, fitfully, 
a gnawing something gathered in his 
throat, something that hurt, yet that 
could not be dispensed with. Larry 
determined to learn what it all meant. 
First of all he desired to know who the 
man was, and why Mary Martin should 
seem to think so much of him. He 
wanted to know how Mary ever met 
him, and the explanation of the coinci- 
dence which resulted in their becoming 
friends so quickly in this far end of the 
world. He felt he had a right to know. 
Wasn't she wearing his ring? Or—or 
—was she? He was only ten feet away 
now, lurking in the shadows, waiting 
until they should part so that he might 
follow her and demand an explanation. 
Her left hand showed plainly, and the 
third finger easily could be seen, But 
it bore no flashing diamond! The en- 
gagement ring was gone! 

In quite a detached manner Larry 
noticed that his hands were clenched 
and that his teeth were grinding. <A 
glare came into his eyes—all the fury 
of an outraged almost-husband was his 
now. He edged closer, hoping to hear 
what they were saying. But just then 
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the man drew away and waved his 
hand to the girl as he started across the 
street. 

“Good night, kid,” Larry heard him 
call to her. ‘See you in the morning. 
An’ tell that there cook t’ have them 
flapjacks hot, or I'll lay ‘em on his 
face!” 

“All right, sweetie!” 

Sweetie! It was too much! 
bounded forward now. 

“Mary!” he called. The girl walked 
on, apparently oblivious of her own 
name. Again he called and again 
waited for her to turn, without suc- 
cess. At last he raced before her ‘and 
planted himself squarely in her path. 

“T want to know the explanation of 
this!” came angrily, ‘“I——” Then he 
stopped. The girl was looking at him 
with an air which denoted plainly that 
she never had seen him before. Her 
eyes widened, her lips curled, and she 
put her hands on her hips. 

“What’s eatin’ on you, 
asked quietly. 

It was Mary’s voice, but those were 
not Mary’s words! Larry Phelps 
gasped and tried again. 

“T—I want to know the explanation 
of all this! What are you doing out 
here, and who was that man? What 
right have you to si 

“Turn over, kid, you’re on your 
back !”’ 

“On my back? I—I—look here, 
Mary! Stop this foolishness.” Then 
suddenly, weak with surprise, he asked: 
“Aren’t you glad to see me? Aren't 
you “4 

“Sure. Tickled to death.” She 
glanced about her at the curious crowd, 
edging past from the picture show. 
“Only, you ought to be back in your 
padded cell, Napoleon. This night air’s 
bad for you.” 

“What are you talking 
Listen!” Anger had come again. 
getting tired of this foolishness. 
must think that I’m . 


Larry 


kid?” she 


about? 
if) I ’m 
You 
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“Crazy as a loon, if it’ll do you any 
good to know. Now get out o’ my way 
an’ lemme by.” 

“IT won't! I’m going to stay right 
“here until I get some kind of an ex- 
planation. I’m- 

“Get out o’ my way!” 

“IT won't. I’ve got a right to know 
what you’re doing out here, and I’m 
going to stay here until I find out. 
You've fooled me enough. I’m mad 
now. I * 

“Oh, are you!” 
then smiled. ‘Hello, 
what I’ve picked up.” 

“What is he? A nut?” A tall, 
gangly man had edged forward. Larry 
stared at him defiantly. 

“No; I’m not a nut, and it’s nobody’s 
business whether I am or not!” he said 
heatedly in somewhat tangled English. 
“T’m this girl’s husband. That is—I 
was—I mean * 

“Come on, youngster.” 
had grasped him by the arm. 
need coolin’ off.” 

' “Let go of my arm, will you!” 

“You'll come on here, or I’ll make 
you!”’ came the response. “This mash- 
in’ stuff doesn’t go out in this neck of 
the woods. Hear me?” 

He jerked at Larry’s arm, while the 
blinking eyes of the younger man fas- 
tened upon a star of authority. 

“Just—just wait a minute,” he 
urged. “There’s some mistake about 
this. Honestly there is, officer. This 
young woman a 

Then he turned for a final appeal, 
only to sag weakly, for “this young 
woman” was gone! 


She turned quickly, 
sheriff. Look 


The man 
“You 


CHAPTER VII. 
UNCLE WILLIE UPSET. 

UT of a hazy dimness, Larry 

Phelps felt the sheriff shaking 

him by the shoulder and asking ques- 

tions, while the crowd gathered closer. 

But the man in the officer’s grasp could 
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only gurgle. Things had happened too 
swiftly for him to assimilate them all 
at once. He had found Mary, and yet 
he hadn’t found her. Her features, her 
height, size, and general appearance— 
and yet it couldn't have been Mary! 
For in all the days he had known her, 
she never before called him “kid,” nor 
had she ever turned him over to the 
claws of a sheriff, then disappeared 
while his back was turned. Weakly he 
faced the officer. 

“Take me along,” he said, 
you're right. There’s—there’s—some- 
thing wrong with my head!” 

“There sure must be, youngster,” an- 
swered the older man. But two blocks 
turned quickly and looked 
over his shoulder. The crowd had van- 
ished, and he led his victim into a 
convenient alleyway. ‘Now look here,” 
he ordered, “what'll you do if I turn 
you loose?” 

“Most—most anything you say.” 

“Got any business in this town?” 

“Well,- to tell the truth, I have. 
Phelps is my name, Larry Phelps. I 

in Long Island. I was looking for 
ing woman named Mary Martin. 
left and I heard 
that she was coming out here. That 


away, he 


1 


l—she’d home, 
young woman— , 
“What’s this Mary Martin do?” 
“Well, I—I don’t know just what 
’s doing. niece of the 
f of the secret service, and—and 
Larry suddenly 
“But of course,” 
wasn't anything 
he’s in. 


She’s the 


ic'd come out here.” 
an inspiration. 
added hastily, “‘it 
connected with the 
just happens to be his niece, and 
since he hadn’t heard from her, I just 
thought I'd her up and let him 
know how she was getting along.”’ 

It was a lame lie—but it was the best 
one that Larry could think of for the 
moment. Quickly he peered toward 
the sheriff to see the result of it, but 
the darkness of the alley made the of- 
ficer’s face only a hazy blank. Larry 


business 


look 


“T guess 


went on: “I’m really interested in tak- 
ing up some of these placer claims 
around here.” 

“Oh, are your” It seemed that there 
was sudden interest in the sheriff's 
voice. “Don’t figure to make a fortune 
overnight, do you?” 

“Tl might. You can’t tell, 
who was that young woman?” 

“The one you _ insulted? 
Grimes. She’s a waitress.” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” Larry tried to 
laugh. “She looks so much like Mary 
Martin.” 

“Can’t prove it by me. I never seen 
Mary person. Now look here, 
youngster,” and the sheriff grasped him 
again. “\Ve don’t stand for mashing 
in this town. I don’t want to take you 
down to jail; you don’t look like the 
of a there. So 
I’m going to let you off with a warning. 
If I catch you bothering any more 
young girls, in you go! Understand?” 

"3 

“And leave that Grimes girl alone.” 

“T sure will, I-——” 
that you do. I’m sort of re- 
sponsible for her up here, and I don’t 
want her havin’ any trouble.” 

“Friend of yours then?” 

“Well, ina way. I'd knew her father 
and mother down at Central City. The 
other day, when the Golden Café 
wanted another girl, I just thought it 
Sadie. So I went 


Who— 


Sadie 


this 


fellow who'd fit 


sort 


“See 


was a chance for 
down and got her.” 
said Larry Phelps. 
The statement had 
into his’ head. 
sheriff. “I 


“T see,” But he 
didn’t see at all. 

theory 
turned to the 


put another 
Blankly he 
hope you'll accept my apology,” he said. 
“Mistake in identity, you know—the 
light wasn’t very good, and I just took 
, 


snap judgment. I never dreamed——’ 

“Sure. Understand just how it was. 
I’ve done the same thing myself. 
That’s why I don’t want to be hard on 
Trot along. If you find your 
whatever her name 


you. 
Maggie Mason or 
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is, fine and good. But I don’t want you 
bethering this Grimes girl.” 

“IT won't.” 

They parted, the sheriff to wander 
on about his business of the night, 
Larry Phelps to hurry back to his hotel 
and plump himself down by the win- 
dow of his little room where he might 
study a few more problems in femi- 
nine geometrics. Tor Larry Phelps 
was sure of one thing—that he had 
talked to Mary Martin that night, that 
Mary had quietly, firmly, and without 
one evidence of joy over his presence, 
consigned him into the clutches of the 
sheriff ! 

“He loved, but she threw him in jail,” 
he quoted glumly. “Fine mess I’m 
mixed up in: uncle’s bound for the rock 
pile, mother’s crying her eyes out, 
sweetheart’s doing her best to make a 
wreck out .of me. And what’s it all 
for?” 

Larry wished he knew! That Mary 
Martin was in Roodhouse on some 
angle of the mint case, he felt sure. 
But what? And why should she be 
playing the part of a waitress and 
hanging on the arm of a miner who 
hadn’t even taken the trouble to shave 
Sefore escorting her to a picture show? 

The moment of doubt, which had 
arisen when the sheriff had told of the 
advent of Sadie Grimes to Roodhouse 
under the official wing of the law, had 
vanished. The more he thought of it, 
the more Larry felt sure that the in- 
formation given by the sheriff had been 
bogus, and that Sadie Grimes was no 
other than Mary Martin, niece of Chief 
Leland of the secret service, and opera- 
tive in the hundred thousand dollar 
mint case. It was all very simple now. 
Mary had arrived in town a day or two 
ahead of him, with some mission— 
what, Larry knew not. Naturally she 
had gone to the sheriff, told her iden- 
tity, and asked him for aid. And the 
sheriff, knowing that the Golden Café 
needed a waitress, had introduced her 


as Sadie Grimes of Central City. It 
all was simple now—all but the knowl- 
edge of why Mary should have come 
to this out-of-the-way place, why she 
had refused to recognize him, and why, 
oh, why she had sent him, her own per- 
fectly beloved fiancé-that-was, away in 
the grasp of the law! Out of it all 
Larry evolved only one truth. That 
was the fact that henceforth he would 
eat at the Golden Café, no matter how 
bad the food, no matter how rotten the 
service, and that, sooner or later, he 
would gravitate to the station where 
Sadie Grimes dished forth food, and at 
least let her do a bit of the worrying. 

“As long as she stays, I stay!’ he 
resolved grimly. “Until my week’s up, 
anyway.” 

The next morning found him at an 
oil-clothed table in the Golden Café, 
studying his menu, and striving to de- 
cide between bacon and eggs or ham 
and eggs, until there came a voice at 
his elbow. 

“Anybody taken y’r order?” 

Larry repressed a start. 

“No. Ham and eggs.” 

“Sunny side up?” 

“What ?” 

“Want your eggs sunny side up?” 

“Yes, Miss Grimes,” said Larry with 
studied politeness. “I will take my 
eggs sunny side up, a la The Elms, if 
you please.” 

“Don‘t serve ’em that way,” came 
quickly. “Jist got ham and eggs, up 
and over.” 

“Either one will do, 
grinned as he said it. For the first 
victory had been his. In spite of the 
quickness of her parry, in spite of her 
apparent unconcern, Larry had seen the 
color come and go swiftly at the men- 
tion of her home hotel. More, it had 
told him that he had been correct in 
his surmise, that Sadie Grimes and 
Mary Martin were one and the same 
person. He ate with more relish after 
that and watclfed her as she went about 


” 


and Larry 
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the tables serving breakfast. As he 
watched he was sure of one thing—that 
Mary Martin, as Sadie Grimes, was at 
least a quick worker! 

Already she had learned the names 
yf a few miners and addressed them as 
they entered the restaurant. They 
seemed glad to see her, to talk to her, 
and to chaff her as she served the food. 
Then a tall, heavily-shouldered man en- 
tered, and Larry recognized him as the 
person with whom he had seen Mary 
the night before. More, she was at his 
table the moment he reached it, helping 
him to stow his hat on the rungs of 
the chair, unfolding the menu for him, 
and leaning anxiously until he should 
give his order. 

“How’s them flapjacks?” It brought 
Larry memories of the night before, of 
troubles, and of the sheriff. The girl 
grinned. 

“Hotter’n blazes.” 

“Bring ’em on!” 

She disappeared, returned+ with a 
plate of steaming flapjacks, and stood 
by him while he ate. Then she refilled 
his glass with water and seemed to di- 
vine the every need of his ravenous ap- 
petite. In the background Larry 
Phelps, eyes squinted, hands clenched 
in spite of himself, watched angrily, 
peevishly. How had she come to know 
this man so well, all in a few days? 
Why—— 

Suddenly Larry determined to find 
out, although more than once he had 
announced himself as through with 
Mary Martin, that he was merely fol- 
lowing her that he might force her to 
own up to her real identity and then to 
tell her what he thought of her for 
tricking him, for teasing him and for 
helping to put his own family in jail. 

“l’ve got a week to do it in,” he 


muttered, “and I'll 


‘Anybody in here named Phelps?” 
It was a voice from the door, where a 
man with a green visor over his eyes, 


had poked his head within long enough 
for the query. Larry rose, hesitated, 
sank back into his chair, then, impelled 
by curiosity, rose again. 

“Got a telegram for you,” came the 
announcement and an envelope was 
shoved forward. “Tried the hotels 
first, and the Blue Crescent said you 
was there but that you had went out to 
breakfast. Sign on the second line. 
Thanks.” 

He departed, and Larry returned to 
his table, staring curiously at the tele- 
gram. Finally he opened it and read 
the first few lines, only to fold it 
quickly as Sadie Grimes quite acciden- 
tally replenished his glass with water, 
and passed it to the table over his 
shoulder. Then she went on, Larry 
staring after her and mumbling some- 
thing to himself about womanly curi- 
osity. Safe at last he read again the 
words which had caused his little world 
of plans to turn topsy-turvy. 

“Damn Uncle Willie!” he exclaimed 
irritably, thumped out of the restau- 
rant, without even observing the for- 
mality of leaving a tip for the hard- 
working, dish-slinging Sadie Grimes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TRAILED, 


HERE was reason in plenty for the 
displeasure of Larry Phelps, 
reason which stuck forth from every 
word of that telegram, sent first to New 
York, and forwarded from there by his 
mother, whom Larry knew was wring- 
ing her hands in fear, distress, and gen- 
eral excitement. For the message was 
urgent. 

Please come at once. William overcome 
by charges against him, Losing hope of be- 
ing acquitted. Absolutely crushed by ac- 
cusation that he is thief. Is threatening to 
go into court and confess. Insists that while 
innocent, evidence against him is so con- 
clusive he has no chance for freedom. Be- 
lieves will stand a chance of lighter sentence 
by pleading guilty than by fighting the case. 
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What shall I do. 
ation desperate. 


Come on first train. Situ- 
Aunt MARGARET. 


“The poor simp!” grunted Larry as 
he hurried along. ‘“Doesn’t he know 
that he’s going to get into more trouble 
than ever if he pleads guilty and doesn’t 
fork over that hundred thousand dol- 
lars in bullion? Doesn’t he know that 
he can’t get away with it? Doesn’t he 
know——” 

Then Larry ceased that line of re- 
flection. For he realized fully that 
Uncle Willie probably did not know. 

“If he took the stuff,” he added after 
a progress of three blocks toward the 
station, “he’d be just fool enough to 
believe that he could tell the court some 
cock-and-bull story and get away with 
it—about how somebody met him in the 
street and asked to look at the stuff and 
then forgot to give it back. If I’m ever 
born again, here’s hoping that I’m an 
orphan with all the relatives left out. 
And deaf, dumb, and blind, so I can’t 
see anybody to fall in love with. I've 
—I've pretty near got enough!” 

Which thought remained with him 
until he had reached the smoky, grimy 
station and waited in fidgety fashion 
until some rough-bearded person held 
converse with the combined freight and 
ticket agent regarding a shipment of 
ore. And in that moment he realized 
that the plans which had brought him 
into the western country now were 
thoroughly and effectually smashed. 
The schemes and plots of Mary Martin, 
if there were schemes and plots, might 
be carried to their conclusion without 
interference from him. The mistakes 
—if there had been mistakes—must re- 
main unrectified. The fat, bulbous 
form of Uncle -Willie had summoned 
him back to Philadelphia. He knew 
that his mother was weeping by the 
bucketful, that things in general had 
gone to pot. His own, private desires 
must be laid aside—and those included 
Mary Martin. 
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The grizzled ore shipper left the win- 
dow now, and Larry stepped forward. 

“Ticket to Denver,” he ordered, 
“When can I get out?’ 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“Noon, huh? Fine. 
I ” 

“Wrong, son. Midnight.” 

“No train before that?” Larry, 
somewhat aghast, stared through the 
wicket. ‘Man, I’ve got to x 

“Can’t do any better for you. 
Stopped the two-a-day train service on 
this line week before last.” 

“How about an automobile?” 

“Haven't seen any of those things 
around here, have you?” 

Larry, on reflection, remembered that 
he hadn’t. 

The agent went on. ‘“‘Grade’s too 
steep on the mountain road from Silver 
Plume up here. The best you could do 
would be to get a horse and ride down 
to Silver Plume and get a machine from 
there, but even then you’d be taking 
chances.” 

Grudgingly Larry agreed; and, in 
lieu of his own immediate departure, 
he sent telegrams of assurance to his 
mother and aunt, begging them to per- 
suade Uncle Willie to keep cool until 
he could reach there. Then, with a 
ticket to Denver in his pocket, he wan- 
dered forth to a long day of waiting. 

Mary he did not see again until noon 
—once more to find her paying homage 
to the tall, bearded miner with the pen- 
chant for flapjacks, and more oblivious 
than ever of his own presence. Long 
he sat at his table waiting, hoping that 
she would make some move, that she 
would indicate in some slight manner 
that she recognized him and that the 
world to her contained at least a bit of 
his presence. He longed in vain. In 
the first place Sadie Grimes, the 
waitress, was more than busy with the 
general run of the dining room; sec- 
ondly, the idle moments that were hers 
were spent at the table of the miner 


Better than 
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whom she had called “Sweetie.” Larry 
didn't like it; Larry was tempted 
strongly to object, to plunge forward 
and demand explanations. But he re- 
membered the sheriff—and was silent. 

At last he wandered forth, to make 
the rounds of the town, to stare in 
every window, to return to the hotel 
and read all the month-old periodicals 
there, and finally to mosey out again, 
this time toward the river. Here and 
there miners were working along the 
little stream, gathering up the silt from 
the creek bed, panning it out until only 
the last of the float was gone, to be 
overjoyed at the flakes which remained 
there, or glumly persistent when the 
pan revealed nothing. Everywhere they 
were dotted in a long, thin line, stretch- 
ing upstream, while at the extreme end, 
where another rivulet joined the larger 
two men were working a small 
water wheel. Instinctively Larry knew 
then to be the Barton brothers of 
whom the hotelkeeper had spoken, and 
he strolled toward their workings that 
he might observe the birth of gold in 
its native state. Time after time the 
half-automatic pan was dipped into the 
stream, to be brought up and agitated 
and inevitably, one of the men picked 
something forth to place it in a closely- 
guarded sack. 
very systematic, easy, methodical man- 
ner of getting rich, and it fascinated 
him until 

He glanced toward the man work- 
ing with his pan on the next claim and 
realized that this person had been 
watching him guardedly for some time. 
It was the bearded, great-shouldered 
figure of Sadie Grimes’ sweetie. Larry 
glared at him with all the pent-up anger 
that a forgotten suitor could hold for 
the man who now occupied the throne 
of favor. Evidently Mary had told 
him! Certainly he must know some- 
thing to cause him to watch with such 
interest; was it triumph, or—was it 
something else? Larry did not try to 


1 
creek, 


To Larry it seemed a 


solve the problem, Half beaten, real- 
izing that one word of argument with 
the miner over the slangy Sadie Grimes 
could only result in another trip with 
the sheriff and the possibility of miss- 
ing that midnight train, Larry turned 
away and went to the hotel. That 
night, when dinner time came, he ate at 
the roost of the Chinaman. The con- 
clusion had come at last that his game 
with Mary Sadie Grimes Martin was 
over. One more visit could avail 
him nothing. Her secret, if there was 
such a thing, was her own. Larry 
could not solve it. And if there was no 
secret, it made but little difference, 
anyway. Larry had heard before of 
what infatuatiorm may do for a woman. 
Had it worked in this case? Had it 
turned Mary Martin from an_ alert, 
well-educated, _finely-poised young 
woman to a slangy waitress that she 
mfght be on the same level with an un- 
educated, unshaved placer miner? 

Or 
Those conjectures had bobbed up 
ain! Larry knew that this bit of 
next to 


1g 
was 
But 


reasoning—or lack of it- 
impossible in Mary’s case at least. 
he had thought of everything else—and 
one or two other possibilities could 
make but little difference. And at the 
end of that thought, he found himself 
out in the street, his evening meal over, 
vaguely remembering that there yet re- 
mained three half hours until 
train time, but more vividly looking into 
the future and, wondering» what on 
earth he would do there in the 
East, with no Mary to talk to over the 
phone, no Mary to send flowers, no 
Mary to tell how much he loved her, 
and no Mary to marry! 

For a moment, in the sheer distress 
of the thing, he paced a set distance in 
front of the Chinese restaurant, at last 
to turn down the street toward the 
twisting road which led into the hills. 
The time must be passed until midnight 
some way, and to Larry the solitude of 


and a 


back 
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the mountains seemed far better than 
the grimy, narrow sidewalks, where any 
moment might bring him face to face 
with Mary Martin. No, he didn’t want 
to see her—that is, he told himself that 
he didn’t; that he could get along won- 
derfully well without her; that, any- 
way, she was a sneak, a cheat who took 
his own perfectly good diamond ring 
and then helped to put his uncle in jail. 
And _ besides—— 

Just then he looked back, and with 
sudden furtiveness dived into the most 
shadowy part of the mountain road. 
Just at the end of the town street a 
figure had hesitated for a second tinder 
the single electric light, looked about 
her, then somewhat hurriedly started 
out also upon the mountain road, tak- 
ing the same path as he. [Even at that 
distance Larry had recognized the trim- 
ness of the figure, the smoothness and 
grace of her step. Mary Martin! * 

“She’s on my trail!” Larry said it 
in a whisper, then spurted along the 
road. “What’s she up to? What’s 
she e 

Again a glance, and in the filmy light 
he could faintly see her figure a good 
eighth of a mile in the rear. Her 
course was in the middle of the road, 
and her pace, it seemed to Larry, grad- 
ually was increasing. With the result 
that Larry put more speed into his step 
and forgot the fact that altitude and 
the grade of the mountain road were 
tugging at his lungs. 

“Tf it’s a chase she wants,” he grum- 
bled, between puffs, “she’ll get her 
wish.” 

When he looked back again, the form 
was running! Larry broke into a lope, 
striving to keep his pace just swift 
enough to allow her not to gain an inch, 
and yet to permit her to keep him in 
sight. The night was gray, rather than 
black, a moon behind clouds suffused 
its glow in a sort of indirect system of 
dim lighting. The mountains were 
filmy, yet not dark; the figure of the 


girl in the distance could be seen 
faintly, and Larry knew that she could 
see him. 

“Guess she thinks she’s invisible!” he 
panted as he took a raise and hurried 
down the slight declivity beyond, 
“What the dickens is her idea anyway? 
What's she——” 

Then he stopped short. Had some 
one called him from the distance? 

A second he waited, then hurried on. 
Had it been his imagination? Or was 
it a ruse on her part to—what? Larry 
had become so accustomed to suspicions 
that everything looked black to him 
now—if the girl had come to him and 
fainted in his path, he would have 
found some sinister motive in it. So, 
hurrying to make up the distance he 
had lost, he took the next hill on a 
trot, pressed one hand tight against his 
right side to stop the aching of breath- 
shortness and went on. Only to halt a 
second time. For faintly it had come 
again 

“Larry!” 

3ut this time he did not turn. In- 
stead he grunted and went on, a little 
faster than ever. 

“It’s some sort of a trick. It’s——” 

Then he cocked his head toward a 
shadowy thing far at one side of the 
road, a great, gaunt, windowless build- 
ing, looming dimly in the gray dark- 
ness, the dismantled remainder of a 
road house of the days when mining 
was mining, when liquor and dance 
halls and music went along with every 
camp. It was deserted now—Larry 
could tell that from its very ramshackle 
appearance, from the tangled under- 
brush and weeds which grew about it, 
from the staring windows. Larry was 
tired. 

“Tt’s my turn now, to trail her!” he 
whispered as he dived from the road, 
and, taking advantage of the gulleys 
and mountain brush, sneaked toward 
the house. “If she’s on the level with 
anything, I can tell from the way she 
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acts when she finds she’s lost my trail. 
If she isn’t—well, I'll be the one who’s 
watching her—not her watching me!” 

Then quietly, sinuously, he crept 
toward the house, and_ noiselessly 
crawled through the weeds toward the 
old, slanting door, hanging awkwardly 
from one hinge. Stealthily he made his 
way within, his general desire for cau- 
tion even exerting itself to the extent 
that he forgot the person whom he was 
trailing; he even halted when the floor 
creaked under his tiptoed weight. A 
foot at a time he moved, toward the 
window which faced the road, slowly, 
quietly-—— 

Then he stopped, scared into gaping 
inaction. His head turned mechani- 
cally upward. A shiver swept up his 
spine and down again. His hair crept, 
as though it were upending itself, and 
when his mouth closed, his teeth chat- 
tered. For something was above him, 
something eerie, weird, and ghostlike! 


CHAPTER IX. 
GHOSTs. 


AD it been a noise he ever before 
had heard, conditions might have 
been different. But it wasn’t! No 
scampering of rats, no creaking of a 
loose blind, no scraping of tin or 
crackling of wood. It was sémething 
unusual, something uncanny, something 
which caused the flesh to tingle weirdly. 
Quite naturally Larry felt his hat, to be 
sure it was not lifting. Then he lis- 
tened tensely as that unearthly noise 
came again. 

“Skip—crunch! Skip—crunch! Skip 
—crunch!” It sounded all the way 
across the long floor above, the primary 
noise being a sliding, sinuous, gliding 
thing, the one which followed it com- 
thump and a. velvety, yet 
pounding reverberation, which echoed 
through the old, deserted place, and 
which increased in its eeriness as it 
was sounded from room to room. 


bining a 


Again and again it came, passing from 
one end of the ramshackle building to 
the other, then  returning—skip— 
crunch! skip—crunch! skip—crunch! 
Then it was gone, and. Larry, 
hands groping, eyes staring, started in- 
voluntarily to move away. Only to 
halt again. For a sound came from the 
road, 

There was the girl, not two hundred 
yards away, moving first in one direc- 
tion, stopping to look about her, then 
hurrying in another—only that she 
might halt again. Once more came her 
voice, and Larry detected a frightened 
note in it. 

“Larry! Please answer me—Larry !” 

There was something about the plea 
which showed that she meant it! No 
longer was she Sadie Grimes, the 
sophisticated waitress. No longer was 
she Mary Martin, drafted into the 
United States secret service by a gruff 
old uncle willing to take any risk to gain 
the conviction of a criminal. She was 
just a plain, frightened little girl, who 
had followed a man far out into the 
hills, only to lose him, and who now 
stood on the brow of a slight raise, star- 
ing about her, and calling again and 
again: 

“Larry—Larry !” 

He started to answer her, only to 
have his voice trail away in a fright- 
ened gasp. For once more had that 
noise come from above in quicker repe- 
tition now. 

“Skip — crunch! 
Skip—crunch !” 

Then it was silent more, and 
Larry, hastily wiping the cold sweat 
from his forehead, sought the window 
as she called more excitedly, this time 
in a voice which threatened tears. 

“Here I am!” he answered. “Over 
in this deserted house.” 

“But come here—please.” 

agit: 

“Please- 


“T’m afraid—there’s 


Skip — ervach! 


once 


something in 
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here. Can’t tell what it is. Sounds like 
ghosts—or some animal, and it’s safer 
inside than to try to get out. I’ve 
found a club. I'll stay by the door 
until you get here. Come—come on. 
I—I want to see what it is.” 

“But I’m afraid to come in.” 

“Oh, don’t be. I—I don’t guess it’s 
anything.” 

“Well then, why not make a run for 
it? I'll keep watch. Oh, please do, 
Larry. I’ve been so frightened.” 

“What did you follow me for?” 

“Shhh!” She had given almost a 
whispered warning from the road. “I 
can’t tell you that right now. r 

“Nobody else can hear you.” 

“I know—but somebody might come 
along while we're talking.” 

“Then, if that’s the case, this place 
is safer than out there in the road. We 
can tell if anybody’s within a hundred 
yards of us. Makea run for the door.” 

She started then, and Larry, picking 
up the piece of wood which he had 
stumbled against a moment before, 
moved to the door. A moment more 
and she had made the house, to give a 
glad little cry, and then, to the aston- 
ishment of Larry,~plump into his arms. 

“Oh,” she begged, ‘I’m so sorry 
I’ve——”” . 

But she didn’t finish the sentence, for 
the simple reason that the breath sud- 
denly was cramped out of her as 
Larry’s arms closed about her in a vise- 
like grip. But in spite of its tensity, 
that grasp was trembling. From above 
had come a new noise, a groan—the 
groan of a soul in agony! 

Weirdly it echoed, to trail away in a 
rattling, dying sort of way. Then a 
chain clanked, while the skip—crunch 
sounded, faraway and faint, and the 
jangling noises grew louder, then died 
away. Larry’s teeth chattered once 
more—and they had company. The 
téeth of Mary Martin were chattering 
also, and her arms were tight about 
the neck of the man who, that very day, 


— 


had sworn a hundred times that never, 
never would he think of her again. A 
moment of silence. Then, between 
clicking teeth: 

“What—what do you suppose it is?” 

“T—I don’t know. But it can’t be 
anything. It’s—nothing to be afraid 
of.” 

“Then what are you shaking about?” 

“Jus—just a little cold. It must be 
just some—aw-w-k!” 

Words had become useless things. 
From above had come a shriek like the 
cry of some harassed, frenzied animal 
in the death grip. Again and again it 
sounded, screeching through the eerie, 
deserted old place like the wail of a soul 
in an inferno, seeming to descend upon 
them, to surround them, to grasp them 
in the chilling embrace of its ghostly 
characteristics, to freeze their very 
blood within their veins. Then those 
chains again—rattling, clanging, drag- 
ging, and scraping from one part of the 
upper floor to another, followed by 
blank silence, broken by that mysteri- 
ous, haunting—— 

“Skip—crunch! Skip—crunch! Skip 
—crunch!” 

After that the whole world, it 
seemed, was still with an unearthly 
stillness. The air, to their imaginative 
brains, seemed to grow heavy about 
them. The house, after the shrieks and 
groans and clanking chains, had become 
a place of deathly calm! 

“Tet’s—let’s get out.” It was Larry 
who spoke this time, showing a strong 
inclination to move toward the door. 
But the girl did not budge. The man 
leaned closer to her with a sudden fear 
that fright had stopped her heart. But 
dimly he could see that her eyes were 
wide open and staring upward. More, 
she had ceased to tremble. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“Ghosts!” She said it quite loud. 
“Oh, Larry, I’m so scared. Why did 


we ever come here? Why——” 
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“] thought you were following me. 
” 

He stopped at a sudden dig in the 
ribs. 

“Get me out of here, please! No— 
no, don’t! T’m afraid to go. IJI’m 
afraid to do anything. I’m—I'm get- 
ting to the point of desperation now, 
Larry. I’m almost desperate enough to 
go up there and fight it out with the 
thinge—if I have to. I can’t stand it 
much more—it’ll kill me!” 

“But, honey——” 

This time it was a kick on the shins 
which silenced him, as a series of vivid 
green flashes shot from the windows 
above, lighting the brush about the 
house in tangled specterlike fashion. 
Then once more the groans, and follow- 
ing that, those unearthly, horrible 
shrieks—shrieks which followed, one 
upon the other, in racking succession, 
until Larry’s knees weakened and his 
arms loosed their tightness about the 
form of the girl in his grasp. After 
that, the dead silence and in it 

She sniffed. Sniffed in a 
a woman will do when she 
house and has her suspicions about it 


being on 


way that 
enters a 


smells 
something burning on the kitchen stove. 
She had sniffed in quite professional 
fashi her nose high in the air, her 
eyes 


quinted, her head tilted in a way 
in \ 
ghost. 


hich no would study a 
Then suddenly she drew away 
from Larry and placed a finger quickly 
on his lips for Following 
which, she tugged slightly at his sleeve 
for him to follow and crept to the door. 
There she turned and, raising herself 
on tiptoe, placed her lips to his ear. 

“Stay here!” she whispered. “I’m 
going back to town.” 

“Who—what for?” 

“Stay here and move around. Pre- 
tend like you’re talking to me. Act like 
you’re scared to death. Keep that club 
in your and watch those stairs. 


fire—or when she 


woman 


silence, 


hand 


If anybody comes down them, brain 


him. I'll be soon as I can 
with Bill.” 

“Who—who’s Bill?” 

“That miner you saw with me.” 

“But——” 

“Silly! Don’t be jealous. He’s only 
Billy Ballard from the Denver secret 
service office.” 

“Then 

“Don’t ask questions.” The whisper 
“We can’t afford to 
lose time! I’ve got to find Bill and 
get him here quick. ~ Here’—she 
reached into the pocket of her coat, and 
bringing forth a small revolver, pressed 
it into his hand—“you may need it. I'd 
go up now, only I’m afraid that we 
haven't enough to keep watch on the 
whole place at once. That ghost might 
get away!” 

“Ghost ? 


back as 


was tense, excited. 


Then—— 
She laughed quietly at his serious- 
ness. 

“Yes. Did you ever hear of 


one that used nitro-hydrochloric acid?” 


shost. 


And before he could reply, she had 
slipped away into the night, leaving 
Larry alone with his wonderment—and 
his ghost! 


CHAPTER X. 
APTURED 


N spite of the assurance, it was no 

peaceful task to which Mary had 
left the amazed Larry Phelps.  Evi- 
dently the ghost above had received no 
intimation that one of the frightened 
intruders below had departed; soon the 
again, soon the 
resounding, 


chains were clanking 
shrieks once 
and the green lights flashing. Larry, 
his conversation disconnected, strove 
his best to carry out the instructions 
left behind by the girl he had sworn 
never to care for 

Now he talked in his own bass, then 
broke to a falsetto as he voiced an 
imaginary answer. He told himself 
how scared he was, then, in different 


more were 


again. 
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tones he told himself again. The ghost 
above appeared to enjoy it, by giving 
encores on the chain music, by favor- 
ing him with shriek after shriek and 
then throwing in a few groans for good 
measure. Out of it all there was only 
one thing which brought any relief to 
Larry, the sharp biting odor, which 
now was becoming more and more ap- 
parent to him, and which recalled the 
words of Mary Martin that it must be 
a scientific ghost who could understand 
the chemical properties of a combina- 
tion of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 

An hour he waited—wishing that he 
hadn’t, wondering whether be would be 
able to make his train on time, wonder- 
ing whether or not he should go at all, 
and wishing, most of all, that Mary and 
Bill, or whatever his name was, would 
return. Fifteen minutes more, while 
the ghost above outdid itself and while 
Larry’s hair turned airsets. Then sud- 
denly he started at a gleaming light 
which suddenly pierced the paneless 
windows. faraway sounded the roar- 
ing of a motor, and above—— 

“Skip—crunch! Skip—crunch! Skip 
—crunch!” 

The ghost, Larry knew, had gone to 
the window! Then hurriedly it had 
skip—crunched away again. Larry 
breathed more freely. Perhaps Mary 
was right after all. Anyway, an auto- 
mobile was approaching; brighter and 
brighter grew the gleam of the head- 
lights. Louder and louder roared the 
motor, finally to snort over the top of 
the hill, swing sharply, and dive 
straight for the house. Forms leaped 
forth—Larry could discern Mary in the 
lead, followed by six men, five of whom 
spread out about the house, the other 
entering with Mary. 

“Larry!” she called, and Phelps an- 
swered. The girl turned to the man 
accompanying her. “Got your 
light, Bill?” 

Faintly Larry could see that it was 
the big-shouldered miner. A movement 


spot- 
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and a circle of light gleamed in the 
room. The girl came forward. 

“Bill,” she announced, “this is Larry 
Phelps. My fiancé. I've had to be ter- 
ribly cruel to him. But I can’t explain 
now. Got that gun, Larry?’ 

“Te. 

“Good, Keep it. I picked up another 
in town. We'll go upstairs. You two 
men better be in front—you can shoot 
quicker than I can.” 

“But what——” Larry still was in 
the dark. Mary laughed. 

“Nitro-hydrochloric-acid ghosts,” she 
explained. “Go on.” 

They made their way to the creak- 
ing stairs, and up them to the second 
floor, the spotlight gleaming ahead, 
Mary edged up beside Larry. 

“Make all the noise you -want to,” 
she ordered. “We're hoping he'll 
jump. The sheriff’s outside with four 
deputies. They'll care of him 
if——’ 

“Him?” 

“Yes—the ghost. Be careful now— 
we're nearly at the head of the stairs.” 

But no resisting form showed before 
them, only the great blank space of 
what once had been a dance hall, with 
sagging doors opening off into tiny 
drinking rooms, At the top step Mary 
bent, and, in the glow of the spotlight, 
studied a slight mark, barely visible 
upon a scrap of old paper. Then, with 
a smile she straightened, and held the 
paper before the eyes of Larry Phelps. 

“There’s your ghost,” she announced 
with a little laugh. “See it?” 

“No—just some funny little marks 
on that paper.” 

“Take another Then she 
chuckled. “Look at those circles—then 
the lines around them? [ver see any- 
thing like it before?” 

But Larry was too befuddled to dis- 
cern it all. Mary pushed the paper 
toward Ballard. 

“We've found out one thing at least,” 


take 


\ hd 
look . 
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Larry grasped at the paper again, 
and this time saw it plainly, the cups 
and hollow lines of a rubber heel, im- 
printed plainly by the pressure of the 
weight of a human body upon the dust 
of the paper. Was that the explana- 
tion of the skip—crunch? They went 
on, Here and there the light flashed, 
to reveal nothing. Then, with Larry 
standing guard with two revolvers, the 
girl and the great-shouldered secret 
service operative began a minute search 
of the rooms, the floor, and even the 
walls. Finally, at a door, Mary turned 
excitedly and beckoned to Ballard. 

“There’s that bottle of acid,’ she an- 
nounced, pointing to a broken container 
on the floor. ‘‘Must have knocked it 
off that window ledge when he was 
monkeying around with those chains.” 

“Yeh. What’s that over in the cor- 
ner?” 

“Looks like a stove of some kind.” 

“Isn’t it an oven?” 

Mary went forward to examine the 
small contraption in one corner. 

“That’s what it is!” came her swift 
answer. “Some kind of gasoline oven.” 

“Open it up. See what’s inside.” 
Then to Larry: “Never mind watching 
us. Keep your back against this wall, 
and your eyes trained all around you. 
If you see anything move—shoot, and 
shoot to kill.”’ 

“Yep!” Larry didn’t know what it 
was all about, but he was ready to 
shoot, nevertheless. His hair still was 
crawling from those ghostlike noises. 
Behind him, Mary and Ballard went on 
with their investigations. 

“Isn’t that a crucible in there?” It 
was the man’s voice. 

“Tt looks like it.” 

What's that beside that 
A bucket of water?” 


“Sure it is. 
furnace ? 


‘Vv é . 
“Yes. And something in the bottom. 


Wait a minute.” 


3D—ps 


There came a slight 
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splashing of water and then: “Gold 
nuggets !” 

“Sure! Just what I _ thought. 
Heated up the metal in that crucible 
and then dropped it hot into the water. 
That produced the nuggets and a 

“After they were made, he used the 
acid to give them more of a genuine 
look. Here a loose board.” 

“Look under it. Let me help you.” 

A crackling of wood came then, fol- 
lowed by the combined exclamation of 
a surprised, yet pleased, man and a 
woman. 

“That’s it!” 

“What?” Larry 
turning his head. 

“The gold!” came excitedly from 
Mary Martin. “The gold—nearly all 
of it. Still in the bullion bars.” 

“You mean from the mint?” Red 
and green flashes were snapping in 
front of Larry Phelp’s eyes. Was he 
assisting in the further deflation of his 
poor, overblown Uncle Willie? But 
Mary’s voice came again. 

“Of course. And it’s just what we 
suspected. I knew from the start that 
much gold couldn’t have been carried 
out in shavings!” 

“But how could——” 

Larry didn’t finish his sentence. A 
scraping sound came from far down 
the blank room, a sudden scrambling, 
then silence. The form of Ballard 
leaped to his side. 

“What was that?” 

“Thought I heard something move. 
Down there at the end of the room.” 

' Mary joined them. 

“Throw the spotlight there—quick !” 

But the gleaming light revealed noth- 
ing, only blackness of the walls, and 
the yawning abyss of an old, blackened 
fireplace. PBallard grasped for his gun 
and went forward. Here and there he 
searched, finally to turn to the old 
grate. 

“Take this light,” he ordered of the 
girl. “Throw it up that chimney.” 


couldn’t resist 
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Then he bent and glanced upward. 
Suddenly his revolver hand tensened, 
and he leaped back. 

“Hey, you, up that chimney!” he 
ordered. “Come down! You're 
caught!” 

There was no answer and no move- 
ment. Ballard grasped for a years’ old 
newspaper and crunching it, threw it 
into the fireplace. 

“All right, old kid,” came in jocular 
tones, “stay there if you want to. But 
I might as well tell you that we’re going 
to start a fire underneath you! So 
come down—or roast!” 

A gurgling sound answered from far 
up the chimney. Then the scraping of 
a scrambling form. A second later, 
blackened, sooty, minstrel-faced, from 
contact with the smudge of the chim- 
ney, the figure of a man dropped into 
the fireplace and groveled there, his 
hands in the air. Mary moved to the 
window. 

“All right, sheriff!’ she called. “You 
can come up. We've got Mr. Wooden- 
leg!” 

CHAPTER 
rHE 


XI. 
CLEAN-UP 
S for Larry, he merely blinked and 
stared. In a vague manner he 
realized that something important had 
happened, and that perhaps Uncle 
Willie wasn’t to blame after all. Still 
more vaguely, as the machine hummed 
toward town, taking with it the sooty 
form of a limping, artificial-legged 
man, he heard from the lips of Mary 
Martin the certainty that Uncle Willie 
was innocent, and that, if he chose, he 
could send a telegram to that effect to 
his mother and to his aunt in Phila- 
delphia. But beyond that, his brain 
failed to encompass much. Nor was 
it until he returned to the jail building 
from the telegraph station, that he be- 
gan to get straightened out of the 
whirling maze of turbulent events. 
The prisoner had lost much of his 


grime in the washbow! now and sat 
weakly beside a long table in the sher- 
iff's office, while beyond him were two 
other men,thoroughly handcuffed, and 
evidently just brought in. Between 
them was Mary Martin, a tablet and 
pencil in readiness for stenographie 
notes. Ballard was facing the white 
faced prisoner. 

“Name?” he demanded. The pris. 
oner sighed, as though in farewell to 
the last vestige of resistance. 

“John Latham,” he answered. 

“Age?” 

“Forty-three.” 

“Residence ?” 

“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 

“Occupation 7” 

Mr. Wooden-leg smiled. 

“Now, or previously ?” 

“Previously.” 

“Weigher and tester in the refinery 
of the United States mint at Phila- 
delphia.” 

“How long did you work there?” 

“Only a short time.” 

“Did you have any designs or ideas 
in your mind when you went there?” 

“Yes. I was sent.” 

“By whom?” 

“These two men.” 

Larry glanced at the scowling forms 
in the background and identified them 
as the lucky Barton brothers, who had 
been hauling out nuggets by the placer 
route from the creek bed. They 
snarled at the confessing man, then 
were silent. The questioner went on. 

“What are their names?” 

“Lafe and Henry Jordan.” 

“Have they ever gone by any other 
names?” 

“Yes. Several. They’re known as 
the Barton brothers here. Then they’ve 
gone by the names of Peterson and 
Harris.” 

Larry started. Weren’t those the 
names Uncle Willie had mentioned—of 
the two men with whom he had—— 

But the questioning was on again. 
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“You say you were sent. Why?” 

“Well, the principal reason was that 
I’ve got an artificial leg. My regular 
leg is off just below the hip—just 
enough to allow me to handle this arti- 
‘ficial one pretty well. 

“Well.” and Mr. © Wooden-leg 
stooped that he might roll up one leg 
of his trousers. “You see, it’s alumi- 
num and hollow. They had it made for 
me, Lafe and-Henry. I had just an 
ordinary one before. Anyway, as I 
said, it’s aluminum and hollow. It’s 
got a little pulley and clamp arrange- 
ment to it, too, so that I could put stuff 
in there without it jiggling around.” 

“Very well, go on. What was your 
idea when you went to work in the 
mint ?” 

“To steal gold.” 

“All by yourself?” 

“Yes. That is, the stealing part. 


The part the Jordans were to play was 
in getting rid of it.” 

Larry began to breathe deeply and 
freely. 


Of course, Mary’s word had 
helped, but to hear it from the man 
himself—Uncle Willie was innocent 
after all! But the questions still were 
coming. 

“All right now. Just tell your own 
story in your own words. What did 
you do when you got your job, and how 
did you steal the gold—just go ahead 
with the whole thing.” 

“Well,” and Mr. Wooden-leg wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, 
“there wasn’t so much to it. I pre- 
tended not to be a very good work- 
man and acted like I was half dead all 
the time. So that all the boys sort of 
pitied me—fact is, they took up a col- 
lection for me when I got fired.” 

“Yes, I know. But get to the point.” 

“Tam. Naturally, being sick and all 
that sort of thing, they didn’t watch me 
as close as they did the others. The 
Jordans were out in the West here, pre- 
tending to be working this water wheel 
and laying the foundations for getting 


. 
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rid of the stuff after I’d gotten it. You 
see, we'd had to figure that out pretty 
close, because there isn’t much chance 
to get rid of gold bullion, the way it’s 
checked up. The only thing we could 
do was to pretend to get it out of the 
ground again. But all they could do 
at that time was to receive it and store 
it up, because I was the only one who 
knew enough about chemicals and re- 
ducing the sttiff to make it look like 
nuggets. That’s why things hung fire 
so long. But as 1 was saying—they 
didn’t pay much attention to me at the 
mint, and I had pretty free run. It 
was easy for me to stick a mess of bul- 
lion bars into this hole in my leg every 
day and walk out of the mint without 
ever getting caught.” 

“How much did you carry away in a 
day?” 

“T don’t know. As much as I could" 
handle. You see, I limped, anyway, 
and that covered up the fact that I 
was carrying weight in that leg. Some 
days I got away with as much as twenty 
or thirty pounds.” 

“Tt didn’t take long then to make the 
haul?” 

“No. Only a couple of weeks.” 

“And then what?” 

**Nothing.” 

“But you 
gold——”’ 

“Oh, that. I did that just as I went 
along. I sent it out to the Jordans as 
I stole it, in boxes, labeled ‘Ore 
samples.’ ” 

“And they took it and hid it until you 
could get out there?” 

“Yes, but I was afraid to start until 
after the clean-up. I knew that you 
fellows would get next to the shortage 
then and check up on everybody who 
had left the mint. So I planned to fix 
the blame on somebody else.” 

Larry took a new interest. Suddenly 
the bulbous form of Uncle Willie 
seemed to rise before him, crying out in 
pachydermic heftiness for justice. Mr. 


had to get rid of that 
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Wooden-leg faced his two comrades in 
crime. 

“There was a fellow that worked in 
the same room With me who was pretty 
much of a simp. Phelps was his name.” 
Larry winced, but agreed with the diag- 
nosis. ‘I knew he didn’t have enough 
brains to watch his step, that I could 
put most anything I wanted to over on 
him. 1 knew that he played pool every 
day at Mike Dalton’s, and that, being 
fat, he usually took off his coat and 
hung it up. So, just about the time the 
clean-up came along and I knew the 
mint authorities would suspect some- 
thing, I sneaked into the pool hall and, 
while Phelp’s back was turned, stuck a 
little bunch of shavings down in the 
lining of his work coat. Then, the 
Jordans had come to Philadelphia, and 
they managed to meet up with him and 
lose a bunch of money to him under 
circumstances that would sound pretty 
fakey if there ever came a trial. As 
goon as we saw he’d been arrested, we 
lit out for here.” 

“And began to make money on the 
water whee! almost the minute you got 
here?” 

“As soon as I could get hold of a 
gasoline oven without exciting sus- 
picion. The Jordans got it for me—I 
came into town at night and went right 
out to the old roadhouse. I never 
moved out of there, and never was 
bothered ontil to-night. And I never 
had worried—I always figured that if 
any one came to a place like that, it 
being scarey, anyway, I could frighten 
them away by playing ghost.” 

“Uh—yeh.” Larry had broken in. 
“Where’d you get that skip-stop 
noise?” 

“I—I don’t know. Unless it was the 
difference in the pressure when I was 
walking on my wooden leg. You see, 
I can’t let that down easy, and in spite 
of the rubber heel og 

“Of course,” 
his questioning. 


sallard had resumed 
“And in that house 


you melted up the gold bars, dipped 
them while white-hot into water, pro- 
ducing a sort of nugget, and then pro- 
ceeded to do the job up better by mark. 
ing them up a bit with a combination of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You realize that this statement may 
be used against you?” 

“] do.” 

“However, you will be willing to sign 
it when Miss Martin makes the tran- 
script of it in the morning?” 

“I—I guess so.” Again Mr, 
Wooden-leg wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. | ‘“There—there 
isn’t much else for me to do.” 

The sheriff led him away then, the 
other two prisoners following crabbily 
in his wake. Larry Phelps stared 
blankly after them. But suddenly he 
blinked. Mary Martin had twisted a 
finger through a buttonhole of his coat 
and was tugging at it playfully. 

“Well,” she asked in teasing fashion, 
“Now do you understand ?” 

But Larry shook his head. 

“I’m blessed if I do!” he blurted. 


“ ”” 


“But what else is there? You heard 
his whole confession!” 

“IT know”—old memories suddenly 
had been revived—‘“but that doesn’t tell 
me why you should leave me standing 
like a ninny there in The Elms waiting 
for you to come marry me, or why 
you is 

“Oh, that!” She laughed. “Why, 
honey, I couldn’t do anything else!” 

“Nothing else? You could tell me, 
or let me know, or——” 

“But I couldn’t, Larry! Not unless 1 
wanted that uncle of yours to go to 
jail.” 

“He went anyway.” 

“Yes, to a city jail, but net to a 
penitentiary.” 

“Then you 

“T might as well tell the whole thing,” 
she cut in. “The day the word came 


” 
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from Philadelphia that your uncle was 
suspected, the chief—my uncle, you 
know—called me up and told me to 
come down to the office right away. 
When I got there, he was all fretted up 
about the whole mess—and, Larry, you 
don’t know how much he thinks of 
you!” . 

“Him? He never did anything but 
growl at me.” 

“Well, don’t you know what they say 
about barking dogs? Anyway, he was 
terribly worried—because he didn’t 
want to have things turn out against 
your uncle. Yet there was the evi- 
dence. So he sent me to Philadelphia. 
And I couldn’t write you or telephone 
you that I was assigned on this case, 
could [fF When it might be possible 
that every bit of evidence I got might 
have to be turned against your uncle?” 

“Well——” 

“Of course, when Mr. Godaire in- 
terviewed him, while I listened behind 
the wicket, he seemed such a poor old, 
pardon me, simpleton, that I felt sure 
he didn’t have anything to do with it. 
But still I had nothing to go on. Then, 
on the day I got into that taxi wreck 
ae 

“Then you saw me?” 

“Certainly. But I couldn’t stop to 
explain matters in the middle of a 
street. Besides, I had to make that 
train. Anyway, as I say, I had been 
looking up everybody who had left the 
mint. I found that our friend with the 
wooden leg had left his rooming house 
just a few days before and moved out 
of town. It gave me a clew, and I 
questioned the landlady. She told me 
about two men who had come to see 
him, and who answered the description 
of the men who had lost money so eas- 
ily to your uncle. Then came the piece 
of luck. She was a regular landlady, 
and he hadn’t paid his room rent when 
his trunk was taken out. So she 
snooped on him when the baggagemen 
came and heard him check his trunk 


through to Roodhouse, Colorado. That 
was enough for me. I just had time to 
make the train for New York and get 
a connection out for the West—there 
wasn’t one going out of Philadelphia 
That’s when the taxi 


soon enough. 
turned over.” 

“But when I came out here—” 

“Listen, honey,” and she moved 
closer, “what else could I do? When 
you came up to me the Jordans weren’t 
twenty feet away. I couldn’t’ fall on 
your neck, could I—a waitress, tickled 
to death to see a person who showed by 
his clothes that he was rich? They 
would have suspected something in a 
minute—and I had to do the first thing 
that popped into my mind. Every time 
you came into the restaurant, the Jor- 
dans were there, too. You see, I had 
located them easily enough, but _I 
couldn’t find the other one. I wanted 
to tell you, honey, honestly I did. 
Didn’t I follow you out on the road 
when I saw you go on it—just so I 
could tell you? Didn’t I? And wasn’t 
it lucky that you should stumble into 
that house and “ 

“Mr. Phelps here?’ It was the 
telegrapher with a message. Larry slit 
it excitedly, read it hurriedly, then, his 
face beaming, puckered his lips into a 
long happy whistle. For before his 
eyes was the enthusiastic telegram: 

Have just talked with Chief Leland over 
the telephone. Has told me of part Miss 
Martin played in saving Willie and our fam- 
ily from everlasting disgrace. My heartfelt 
thanks are hers. Kiss her for me. In talk- 
ing with chief learn that she is descended 
from Martine family of France, among first 
settlers of Hudson Bay country. Am more 
than delighted. Love and kisses. Will be 
looking for you both soon. Give her my 
love. Love to you both. MorTHEeER. 


Larry chuckled. Mary came closer. 

“What is it? Good news?” 

“Good news?” The chuckle became 
a full-sized laugh now. “Oh, no! You 
just own the earth, that’s all.” Then 
he turned to the telegrapher, still wait- 
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ing for the signature on the delivery 
sheet. “Lived here long?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“Know the people of the town pretty 
well, then?” 

The telegraph agent drew himself up 
proudly. 

“IT should reckon: Everybody that 
lives here, and some that don’t.” 


“Then you're just the man I need.” 
Larry glanced without, toward the 
breaking day. ‘I’m looking for a 
county clerk who won't object to mak- 
ing out a marriage license in the middle 
of the night. Understand? And when 
you've gotten him for me, the next per- 
son I want is an early rising justice of 
the peace!” 


BURGLAR TRAP WOUNDS STOCKHOLDER 
ESOLVED to discover the identity of the thief who was making periodical 
assaults upon the funds of the Fifty-fifth Street Garage in New York, 
Kugene Grebert, president of the corporation that operates the garage, set an 
ingenious trap and wounded a stockholder of the company. 

The device was a four-inch piece of iron pipe, half an inch in diameter, 
fastened in the top of the money drawer of the office safe. At the front of the 
pipe was a charge of buckshot. At the back was a blank shotgun cartridge. If 
the drawer was opened during the night a spring released a trigger which fired 
a percussion cap and set off the cartridge. 

At half past two one morning, Sam Resi, a watchman, sitting in an auto- 
mobile at the rear of the garage, heard a loud report and a cry of pain in the 
office at the front. He did not know that a trap had been set, and he thought 
burglars had blown open the safe. He ran to the office, found the safe door 
open and the cash drawer pulled out. The money in the drawer had not been 
taken, and there was no burglar in sight. 

Resi turned on the lights and examined the safe. A crimson trail led from 
in front of it across the office and out along the sidewalk. Entrance to the 
garage had been made by breaking a pane of glass, through the opening of which 
an inner key was turned. 

All hospitals were notified to watch for any person who applied for treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds. Shortly before five o'clock the following afternoon 
a man with buckshot wounds in his face and right hand was admitted for treat- 
ment at Bellevue Hospital. He said he was Joseph Schmidt, a mechanic. A 
nurse became suspicious and notified the police. Detectives Dennison and Fitz- 
gerald went to the hospital to question Schmidt. 

According to Detective Dennison, Schmidt first said he was wounded when 
he picked up a package in Central Park containing an explosive. Later, De 
tective Dennison said, Schmidt admitted he had been wounded when he opened 
the safe. He said he was a stockholder in the corporation that operates the 
garage, that he had some shares of stock locked in the safe, and that, knowing 
the combination, he opened it only to get what belonged to him. He is held 
on a charge of burglary. 

Some time ago the safe was opened during the early morning and eighty 
dollars taken. A short time later the safe was opened again and fifty dollars 
disappeared. Then the trap was set. 
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OW N the noisy and dilapidated 


' street, filled with tenements 
that were crammed beyond all 
the laws of sanitation, “Three- 
finger” Carney came hustling at a pace 
so fast that it occasionally caused him 
to hack out a cough. Although it was 
a pleasant April afternoon, the collar 
of his coat was drawn up, his hat was 
pulled low, and his hands were deep 
in his pockets with his shoulders 
hunched. He was walking apparently 
with a definite destination in view. He 
looked neither to right nor left, but 
down at the pavement. When he came 
to a certain doorway, however, he 
sidled swiftly into it as if quite sure it 
was the one he wanted. Anyway, he 
certainly found no trouble in ringing 
the right bell. 

The waiting, although it could not 
have been more than a minute, bothered 
him. He swore softly, yet with a tense 
vehemence that was almost chilling. 
His head was raised now, and his face 
came into view. The forehead was ab- 
normally low, the chin receded, the 
whole ensemble was pitifully weak. 
Had it not been for the eyes, the casual 
observer would have felt sorry for him. 
Once they were seen, though, a great 
change would come. fear, 
nausea, were the sensations experienced, 
If ever a pair of orbs held cruelty in 
them, those of Three-finger Carney 
were the ones. : 

Even the slatternly and half-intoxi- 
cated woman who presently came to the 


Revulsion, 


door noticed it. The man, too, was en- 
deavoring to put his best foot forward. 
His smile was palpably false, and for 
a moment she scowled at him. 

“You got a room to rent, eh?” he 
asked. 

“IT have—I have that,” she replied 
opening the door wide now that profit, 
able business seemed imminent. “But 
charges kinda high, they say,” was her 
warning. ‘“More’n most of them on thit 
dirty block, cause mine are the best!” 

“That ain’t scarin’ me,” he reassured 
her. “Gimme what I want an’ (‘ra 
payin’ for it—that’s me!” 

“I’m wantin’ three-fifty the week,” 
she challenged, as if thoroughly expect- 
ing her demand to be refused. “It’s 
two flights up, to the front, an’ the sun 
comes in like it had this room for a pet. 
It’s a clean house; it’s a quiet house; an’ 
it’s a respect’ble house. Au’ three-fifty 
ain’t even enough, I’m teliin’ you, mis- 
ter!” 

“T c’n pay it, I c’n pay it,” he in- 
formed her. 

“Then come an’ see it,” 
hastily. 

Midway on the stairs, on the first 
flight, a scrawny and wizened youngster 
of nine or ten was sitting. The woman, 
as she saw him, paused and stuck her 
arms akimbo. 

“Didn't I tell you, you lazy little 
loafer,” she cried shrilly, “not to be 
sittin’ here an’ gettin’ in the way ?” 

The boy drew up against the side of 
the banisters and cowered tremblingly: 


she replied 
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“I’m sorry, ma—I'm sorry, ma,” he 
kept repeating, an arm ready to ward 
off any blow. 

This time none came from her, how- 
ever ; and, as she passed, the youngster 
breathed a prayer of thanks that a 
stranger had been present. He changed 
his tone almost immediately. As the 
man came abreast of him, it was proven 
that the meanness and the cruelty in 
those eyes came from the very soul. 
With a subdued snarl and an ugly leer of 
joy he kicked out with his foot. The boy 
caught the boot squarely on the shin 
and started to cry out. He held it back, 
however, as he realized that his corn- 
plaining would only bring more tirades 
from his parent. The prospective 
roomer stepped briskly up several stairs 
and again turned and grinned mockingly 
at the lad. In return the boy glanced at 
him with feverish eyes—eyes that held, 
to their very depths, an implacable 
hatred such as can come to a child. 

Upstairs, highly pleased with what to 
him had been an enjoyable episode, 
Three-finger Carney inspected the 
room briefly. He seemed thoroughly 
satisfied from the moment of his en- 
trance. 

“That’s the stuff,” he said. ‘Just 
what I want. Night watchman’s my 
job, an’ this looks like a quiet an’ decent 
place to flop. I’m sleepin’ days, so try 
to keep the floor right. I'll be back 
with a few of my duds early to-night 
—an’ here’s your three-fifty!” 


If Three-finger Carney had seemed 
pleased with his lodging place on his first 
inspection, he was entirely satisfied 
about it when he had moved in with his 
rusty and battered bag and closed the 
door behind him. The cruelty now 
spread from his eyes to his entire face, 
and he paced around and about the 
small room looking like some foul bird 
of prey anticipating the torturing of his 
He paused before the window. 
cautiously 


quarry. 


Kneeling down he _ peered 
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from under the lowered shade at a win- 
dow directly opposite his own on the 
other side of the street. 

“Ain’t I the lucky bird?” 

The venom in his face was startling, 
For twenty minutes he stayed there 
kneeling and gazing at that window 
across the way. He got up finally and 
clasped his hands. He rubbed them 
together time and again and allowed a 
gruesomely diabolic smile to crease his 
lips. 7 

“Oh, yea,” he whispered, “I’m lucky, 
all right, I am! You'll know it, too, 
pretty soon—‘Big’ Murray!” 

He sat down on the bed, shaking, as 
if the sheer strength of his thoughts had 
unnerved him. 

It was nearly four years ago when 
he had met Big Murray, who had for 
the first time drifted into Regan’s place. 
Carney, standing at the end of the bar 
and watching each arrival with his 
snakelike eyes, had seen instantly that 
the youngster was new to the place. 
He had seen more—that the newcomer 
was half seas over and determined to 
become thoroughly so. Out of a job 
or a gambling loss. Anyway, he had 
watched him carefully, and, when the 
big fellow had stumbled out about an 
hour later, Carney had slunk out of the 
side door and followed him. With a 
gentle murmur that “it seemed he was 
in trouble,” he had accosted him, sug- 
gesting that he always liked to help a 
guy out when he could. Wouldn’t he 
come up to his room and talk things 
over? And Murray had! 

His story was simple. A bricklayer, 
and he’d fought with the foreman and 
knocked him out. He'd lost his job and 
had trouble with the union—and jobs 
were no cinch to pick up when building 
was getting slack. That was all, and he 
was now down to his last dollar and 
some cents. 

“Well,” Carney had said, carefully 
watching his man, “you needn’t be for 
long, kid!” 
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“Whaddayamean?” the other had 
queried. 

“Oh, there’s ways,” and Carney had 
smiled softly. “With a big guy like 
you it’s a pipe. Take me—it’s kinda 
hard, but you got the strength, an’ I 
sure can tell by your phiz that you got 
the nerve. Yep; it’s a pipe!” 

“What’s a pipe?” the youngster had 
queried frowningly. 

“Different things—different things,’ 
Carney had replied smoothly. ‘Me, 
now, | been touchin’ the light work— 
liftin’ leathers, a little house work when 
the women are alone, 6nce in a while 
a stick-up. But I ain’t got the real 
strength, see, like you as 

He had paused abruptly, his face go- 
ing pale as he cringed back. Murray 
had risen and a lot of the alcohol had 
left him : 

“You mean a crook,” he had cried. 
“To become a crook ?”’ 

Carney had been wise enough to let 
the anger somewhat burn down before 
again taking up the cudgels. 

“Aw, say,” he had said, “you don’t 
need to get so excited about it! Listen. 
What are these guys you work for but 
crooks, anyway? Ain’t they just stealin’ 
your muscles an’ your brains? Ain’t 
it plain stealin’ they’re doin’ when you 
think what they pay you? Crooks, eh? 
Huh, kid—they’re the crooks. It’s guys 
like I an’ you, before we get wise, that’s 
the fools! Do they care 

For some time the mean little crook 
had reasoned. He used all the hack- 
neyed soap-box anarchist propaganda; 
he dwelt lengthily on the ease with 
which things were put over; he pointed 
out that his pupil would be able to live 
in‘style; and in the end he won. To 
celebrate the partnership he had taken 
Big Murray out for a night of it! 

From then on Carney’s path had been 
pleasanter. Big Murray, he learned, 
was absolutely fearless; also, he had a 
natural aptitude for doing the right 
thing at the right moment. With this 
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courage, Carney was able to try for 
bigger jobs—jobs that he had longed 
to execute, but the danger of which had 
caused his spine to chill. His part was 
chiefly the planning, and it was his cun- 
ningness that kept them out of the hands 
of the law for over two prosperous 
years. 

Now, as he thought of it, he cursed 
again. The years might have been 
more prosperous, too, if it hadn’t been 
that Big Murray would never steal from 
any one who didn’t have plenty—that, 
and his soft heart. He had made it 
understood that he didn’t want any 
rough stuff, and Carney was not allowed 
to hit when it wasn’t necessary. It had 
made them lose out in lots of cases, too 
—and it had done more. It had taken 
one of the chief joys in life away from 
the cruel and cowardly little rat! 

The memory of the final break, so 
poignant to him, came back as he sat 
on the bed. He raised his head again 
and glared at the window—glared at it 
until a malicious smile came to his lips. 

“T'll get you, Big Murray,” he whis- 
pered. “I'll get you, all right,” and 
again his head sank onto his hands. 

It was nearly two years ago that night 
of the split. Times had been hard in 
consequence of slim purses and free 
spending. Carney, with his partner’s 
approval, had decided to try the old 
ns it game. They had gone up toa 
fairly prosperous and exceedingly quiet 
residential section. From the beginning 
Carney had been angry. Lack of cash 
for the last few days had annoyed him, 
and the wait of over an hour, before a 
victim appeared, had got still more on 
his nerves. At last one had come into 
sight, and Carney had said viciously: 

“T hope he’s got the roll. If he hasn’t, 
I’ll stick him clean in the ribs!” 

“You will not,” Murray had admon- 
ished, as they Slunk along. “An’ don’t 
do no forgettin’!” 

The business had gone smoothly. As 
the man had stepped into the vestibule, 
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Big Murray was after him and upon 
him before the unsuspecting citizen re- 
alized what was happening. One of the 
holdup man’s huge arms was gripping 
his hands behind his back in a grasp 
of steel, while the other was tightly 
closed over his mouth. 

“Make one yap an’ I’ll have to be 
rough,” whispered Murray. ‘Promise 
not to raise no fuss?” 

The man nodded affirmatively, and his 
captor, much to Carney’s fright, let his 
mouth alone. The victim had been as 
good as his word and stood there pas- 
sively. 

Much to his delight Carney then got 
busy. This was the job he loved most. 
Although the man seemed eminently 
well off, the little crook experienced a 
sad surprise. The pockets yielded a 
cheap nickel watch, a wallet with several 
cards and letters—and precisely eight 
dollars in cash. 

Carney had cursed and brought the 
back of his hand across the captive’s 
mouth. 

“Quit that,” warned Murray. 

“You beastly little rat,’ muttered the 
prisoner with loathing. 

Then it was that the craven lost his 
head. His hand flashed to his breast, 
and a knife came out. 

“Beas’ly little rat, eh?” he queried 
angrily. “I'll ‘rat’ you right to your 
heart !” 

Big Murray, for all his cumbersome- 
ness, showed his agility. Still retaining 
his hold on the victim, his hand shot out 
and secured the wrist that held the 
blade. Then, with a sudden wrench, he 
obtained the weapon and said curtly to 
his confederate: 

“Lay off that, you fool. Haven't I 
always told you—an’ don’t you know 
what a jam you'll get us into?” 

Then it was that Carney lost his head 
completely. With an enraged snarl he 
stepped back and reached for his right 
hip. 


“Lay off, eh? Get ina jam, eh? Let 
this guy call me a rat, eh?” 

The action was rapid. There were 
two flashes—one of dull blue steel, the 
other of the brighter knife blade. The 
automatic never went off, but an agon- 
ized cry came from the owner of it, 
The knife, dexterously wielded by Big 
Murray, had severed the last two fingers 
of the gun hand as Carney had been 
about to pull the trigger! 

Big Murray had kept cool. Witha 
fervent promise to “do for” the victim 
if he called out, Big Murray literally 
threw Carney over his shoulder, hur- 
ried down the steps, and was racing at 
record pace along the street. Several 
minutes later he had hailed a taxi, taken 
his partner home, and then informed 
him that he was finished—not only with 
him, but with the whole dirty business 
forever! 

“Finished, eh?’ Carney said to him- 
self now, getting to his feet and mak- 
ing for the window. “I'll finish him, 
all right, all. right!” 


But Three-finger Carney, as he had 
been dubbed from that day, did not seem 
to be in any particular hurry to do the 
job. He carried out in his actions his 
words to the effect that he was pursuing 
the calling of night watchman. He was 
in all day, with his shades drawn, and 
not a sound came from his room. The 
landlady said he was the best lodger she 
had ever known. 

Three-finger, however, 
sleeping when he appeared so silent dur- 
ing the long days. Sitting by the win- 
dow and peering from under the shade 
had become a mania with him by now. 
He would alternate this by removing 
his gun at intervals and practicing draw- 
ing a bead on the window opposite—the 
window of the room where Big Murray 
lived. 

Never once did he lift the shade; 
never once did he allow himself to be 
seen in the daylight. April blossomed 


was__ not 
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into May, and May into warmer June, 
and still the cruel-eyed crook stuck to 
his campaign. He was becoming more 
nervous now, more apt to indulge in his 
beloved habit of picking on the weak 
and helpless whenever he found it pos- 
sible. 

For some reason, probably because 
his mother would not defend him, he 
had declared war on the youngster who 
had been on the stairs that first day and 
received his kick. It pleased as well as 
incensed him to see the stoical calm with 
which the lad would hold in his cries. 
He did not see, however, that single 
glance of fervent hatred that was always 
cast at him as he passed on. 

As June began to wane Three-finger 
Carney became positively unstrung. It 
was all he could do now to be civil to 
the landlady ; and, when it came to her 
son, the ohe time he happened to meet 
him on the stairs he inflicted a blow that 
left marks for more than a month. At 
his window, too, an observer might have 
thought him a madman. Surely he 
raved like one—hoarse whispers under 
his breath against Big Murray. Also, 
his automatic was constantly in his hand 
now, drawing a bead behind that low- 
ered shade on the window across the 
Way. 

The great day at last arrived—the 
Fourth of July. All the previous night 
he had been awake, and his nerves were 
at a tension that must have been tortur- 
ing. But it would be over, he reflected, 
in a mere two or three hours. Smugly 
and gleefully he told himself that he 
was the cleverest guy in the game. Who 
else, he wanted to know, would have 
been able to dope out as good stuff? 

The reformed Big Murray—now 
driving a taxi—was certainly leading a 
regular life. Carney had learned a year 
ago that he lived in the house opposite. 
He hadn’t been fool enough to take any 
chances, but had waited for the one 
that would give him a room within 
firing distance. At last it had come, and 
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here he was. He had noticed, too, that 
his enemy had developed habit and sys- 
tem to the nth degree. Promptly at six 
he arose, promptly at six-five he shaved 
daily, and promptly at six-thirty he left 
the house. A good young man, all 
right! 

“An’,” Carney added, with the trick 
he had developed of speaking to him- 
self, “a good corpse!” 

He was sure now that he would never 
be suspected. It would be. laid away 
as one of the accidents incident to the 
big holiday. To strengthen this, he was 
aware that this street was in a neigh- 
borhood where the young toughs and 
gangsters flaunted firearms on July 
fourth and were not backward’ ingpull- 
ing triggers. Oh, yes; it was a pipe— 
the easiest pipe he had ever known. A 
stray bullet would be the verdict—and 
nothing else! 

He looked at his alarm clock, It was 
ten minutes of six. How he ever lived 
through the next ten or fifteen minutes 
he never knew. He examined his 
weapon, feverishly taking it apart and 
placing it together again and seeing that 
it worked properly. He paced his 
room; he looked from under the shade; 
he made sure that he had left the win- 
dow fully raised ; he prayed that his aim 
might not go wrong. Incidentally his 
aim always had been steady and deadly. 

At one minute of six—for he could 
not wait for the sixty seconds to go by 
—Three-finger Carney went to the 
window. Between the shade and the 
sill, a mere half-inch of space showed. 
Through this he stuck the tip of his auto- 
matic, He held it rigidly with his left 
hand, while his right rested on the trig- 
ger. If his eyes looked cruel normally, 
they took on now the glint of some 
ghoulish monster. 

He cursed Murray for being late— 
or not on time, rather. In the street be- 
low him he heard numerous reports of 
pistols and giant fwecrackers splitting 
the air. Once more he smiled grimly. ~ 
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He certainly was the cleverest guy in 
the game and no mistake. Not one man 
in a million would get the real line on 
the thing. A stray shot—a stray shot— 
ha, ha! 

sig Murray at last arose. This was 
told by the sudden upletting of his 
shade. In a moment more he saw him. 
He was getting out of bed, stretching 
his giantlike form and rubbing his eyes. 
He went as usual to the washstand by 
the window. There he laid out his 
brush and soap and razor. Apparently 
he was humming a tune—a happy and 
carefree tune. 

He lathered his face, he carefully 
stropped his blade, and then he put it 
to Bis face. 

Three-finger Carney, his eyes gleam- 
ing cruelly, steadied his hands and took 
careful aim. His forefinger tautened 
on the trigger! 

It stopped at the first pressure. The 
whole thing was somewhat confused. 
Hazily he heard a creak at the door—~ 
he felt the shade rustle as a breeze came 
from that direction—and he heard 
something strike the floor with a bang 
and sizzle-sizzle. 

Turning, the scene was kaleidoscopic. 
First he noticed a burning firecracker 
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on the floor—but a firecracker that for 
sheer bulk was quite beyond his imag- 
ination. It looked like some ghastly and 
devastating bomb. At the same time 
his eye took in the opened transom and 
the disappearing face of the boy on 
whom he had lavished such hatred and 
meanness. Next his nerves went to 
smash; the red-papered sizzling thing 
assumed monumental proportions! 

A cry of intense fear escaped him, 
and he dropped his weapon. With a 
bound he was after the firecracker. He 
darted for it and missed. In fact, he 
made several attempts to capture the 
object that to him looked like a death 
message. Finally he did. Grasping it 
securely in both hands he forgot all 
about Big Murray—all about his re- 
venge—all about everything in the 
world except that he must save himself. 
He rushed to the window and lifted the 
burning cracker high in order to get it 
as far away from him as he could while 
hurling it into the street! 

A boom came that sounded like the 
thunder of doom—and doom it was to 
Three-finger Carney! He shrieked 
hysterically as he looked at his hands. 

The forefinger of his right hand was 
blown away. 
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WHICH IS RIGHTFUL HEIR? 


PON the result of a legal battle which is being waged in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, depends the disposition of an estate valued at more than two hun- 


dred thousand dollars. 


and the children of Mrs. Josephine Stimpson. 


The rival claimants of the estate are Mrs. Maggie Meyers 


Mrs. Meyers and Mrs. Stimpson, 


who were born in the same year, were once playmates in an orphanage in Leaven- 
worth. A jury will decide which woman is the daughter of Mrs. Marie Pieper, 
who bequeathed a fortune in California real estate to her child. 

Mrs. Pieper placed her daughter in the orphanage at an early age. The 
records of the institution show that Mrs. Stimpson, who died recently, was Mrs. 
Pieper’s daughter, but Mrs. Meyers contends that the authorities made a mistake 
in recording the histories of the two children, and that her identity was con- 
fused with that of Mrs. Stimpson. Scars Mrs. Meyers alleges she received 
when a child in a’ fire at Mrs. Pieper’s home, promise to play an important part 
in the case. 
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TOPPING at the curb before 

the entrance of the office 

building, Staler glanced in- 

side, as though waiting for a 
friend. There was a vacant look in 
his face. His expression was that of a 
bored man. He yawned. He extracted 
a cigarette case from his pocket and 
took from it a cigarette. Returning the 
case, he took out a match, lighted the 
cigarette, and puffed lazily. 

To an observer it would have ap- 
peared that Staler was killing time and 
was half asleep. In reality, he was 
alert. Through his half-closed eyes he 
saw the messenger come along the 
walk carrying the leather satchel. 
Staler knew all about that satchel. He 
had made it his business to know. 

Every Saturday morning at a quar- 
ter after eleven o’clock, a messenger 
from the Great Stores Company en- 
tered the First National Bank on the 
next corner. He carried an empty 
leather satchel that was supplied with 
the very latest in locks. 

Half an hour later, at a quarter of 
twelve precisely, the same messenger 
emerged from the bank and hurried 
down the street toward the Great 
Stores. Now the satchel was filled 
with bundles of currency and packages 
of coin. It was heavy, and the mes- 
carried it carefully.  Staler 
fine chain connected the 
satchel with the messenger’s wrist. 

[t was not always the same mes- 
senger. The Great Stores Company 


senger 
knew that a 


had two, and on some Saturdays a cer- 
tain one made the trip, and on other 


Saturdays the other. But there was 


the 
physically, 


small difference in 
Neither was much 
compared to Staler. 

The heavy satchel, of course, con- 
tained the pay roll of the Great Stores 
which amounted to about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. It was made up by the 
bank from a working sheet prepared 
by the Great Stores’ head bookkeeper. 
The messenger merely took the satchel 
to the bank, saw it filled and locked, 
and returned with it to the store. 
There the head bookkeeper unlocked it 
and prepared the money for distribu- 
tion. 

The messenger passed, and Staler 
glanced at him dreamily, yawned again, 
and drifted down the street in the same 
direction. For twelve Saturdays he 
had done this. Staler wanted to make 
certaif that the messengers were crea- 
tures of habit. What he saw to-day 
convinced him. 

The man with the satchel always left 
the bank at the same time and went to 
the Great Stores by the same route. 
He was methodical in all his move- 
ments. It always was the same satchel, 
and both messengers carried it in their 
left hands. Fach messenger also car- 
ried an automatic pistol. Staler had 
ascertained that, also. 

He remained some distance behind 
his man, but followed him until he 
turned into the Great Stores. Then 
Staler cut through a cross street and 
hurried to the little restaurant, and went 
to a table in the rear of the room, where 
another man was waiting. He sat 
down, greeted the other man, gave his 
order and got his food, then spoke. 


messengers. 
when 
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“Well, Melk?” he asked. 

“Everything as usual, Staler.” 

“No -tse in comparing notes, then. 
As far as I could see, there wasn’t a 
thing changed.” 

“Not a thing. I timed the fellow. 
He passed that doorway exactly at five 
minutes of twelve.” 

“Anybody around?” 

“Not half a dozen persons. There 
never is at that hour. Ten minutes 
later a crowd pours out of the loft 
building.” 

“Good enough!” Staler said. “Now 
you listen to me, Melk. We pull the 
thing next Saturday.” 

“Tt’s about time,” 
“We've wasted three 
around.” 

“And we’ve made it safe. We can’t 
lose now, unless old Mrs. Fate steps in 
and asks to be dealt cards in the ‘game. 
Next Saturday it is! And somewhere 
in the neighborhood of ten thousand 
dollars for each of us after it is over. 
Some haul!” 

“Any change in the plans, Staler 

“Not-a change, Melk. Everything is 
perfect. We'll separate now, and you 
be on hand next Saturday. We don’t 
want to be seen together again.” 

“T getcha!’’ Melk whispered. “If 
there is any change, you know how to 
get me by telephone.” 

“There won’t be any change, Melk. 
The plan is perfect. Even old Mrs. 
Fate would have a hard time wrecking 
it. She’ll play no joke on us this time, 
Melk. That’s all. You'd better go out 
of here first.” 


Melk declared. 
months nosing 


2 
. 


II. 

Staler was up at an early hour the 
following Saturday morning. He took 
a cold plunge, dressed carefully in in- 
conspicuous clothing, ate breakfast at 
a little restaurant where he was not 
known, and then went to a cigar store 


and entered a sound-proof telephone 
booth. He called Melk. 
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A few words over the telephone wire 
assured Staler that Melk was feeling 
quite well and was ready to do the part 
assigned him. Staler returned to his 
room in the quiet little hotel in a side 
street. He removed his coat, sat down 
before a window, and began thinking. 

Staler was a good general in a way, 
Though all his plans were complete, 
and perfect, he thought, yet he wished 
to review them before the campaign 
started. He concentrated his mind on 
the affair, thought of every detail, and 
finally smiled and arose, to stretch his 
arms above his head and then expel his 
breath in a single great gasp. Staler 
was ready! 

He was satisfied that he had over- 
looked nothing. Every minor detail 
had received his careful consideration, 
The pay roll of the Great Stores Com- 
pany was as good as in his hands, and 
without fear that he would be appre- 
hended afterward. 

Glancing at his watch he saw that it 
was ten o’clock. He looked around the 
room. He had packed all his things 
in a suit case and bag. It was time to 
Start. 

Staler descended to the office and 
paid his bill. He engaged a taxicab and 
journeyed to the nearest railway sta- 
tion, and checked bag and suit case at 
the parcel stand. There they would re- 
main, to be sold later for charges, for 
Staler did not intend to reclaim them. 
And he flattered himself that there was 
nothing in them that would give a clew 
to his identity. 

Leaving the station he walked slowly 
through the busy streets until he came 
to the corner where the bank was lo- 
cated. He had timed himself well, and 
so he did not have to loiter around and 
run the risk of being observed. As he 
reached the corner he saw the messen- 
ger of the Great Stores Company enter- 
ing the bank with the empty leather 
satchel. 

Staler hurried street, 


on down the 
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taking the route the messenger would 
take later. He glanced at his watch 
again, for he had everything timed, and 
he did not care to make a mistake. 
Being late, or being ahead of time, 
would be a grave mistake. 

In a cross street he came to the loft 
building. There were two entrances 
side by side. One led to a series of 
busy lofts that wou!d disgorge a throng 
of employees at the noon hour. The 
other led to a vacant loft. 

Staler darted into the latter and went 
noiselessly up the stairs. He took a 
key from his pocket, unlocked the door 
of the loft, and entered. A glance suf- 
ficed to tell him that the loft was empty, 
as he had expected. 

On the other side of the big room 
yas another door, and Staler unlocked 
that also and glanced into a tiny, half- 
dark hallway. He closed the door, re- 
crossed the room, went into the front 
hall, closed that door, and walked down 
the stairs. Another*glance at his watch 
showed him that it was ten minutes of 
noon. . 

Staler’s observations had proved to 
him that the messenger generally 
passed that door at five minutes of 
twelve. So he had but five minutes 
to wait. Outwardly he was calm; in- 
wardly his nerves were on edge. 

He looked across the street. He saw 
Melk, on time to the second, walking 
along slowly. Melk stopped directly 
across from the door, stepped to the 
curb and lighted a cigar, glancing over 
his cupped hands to make sure that 
Staler was at his post. 

“Everything lovely!” Staler told 
himself. “Couldn’t be better! A quick 
haul and an easy one! Even old Mrs. 
Fate can’t stop us now. It’s as good 
as done!” 

Staler looked down the street, and 
for an instant his heart almost ceased 
beating. For here came the messenger, 
a slave of habit, on time to the second 
also. He carried the leather satchel 
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that meant so much to Staler and Melk. 
Staler’s right hand slipped into his 
coat pocket and grasped a peculiar tool. 
The handle was of metal, heavy, and 
well-balanced. The other end was a 
pair of nippers that would cut strong 
metal swiftly and neatly. 

He made sure that he could get this 
affair out of his pocket instantly, with- 
out having it catch on the side or the 
flap. Staler thought of everything! He 
glanced across the street at Melk again, 
and knew that Melk had seen the mes- 
senger, Melk stepped from the curb 
and started slowly across the thorough- 
fare as though to enter the loft build- 
ing. 

Staler almost grinned. This went to 
show what a man of brains could do if 
he was methodical and took time to 
gather information and plan correctly. 
Here would be a great haul and a swift 
and sure get-away. The police would 
be some puzzled and undoubtedly make 
many arrests and hold many persons 
for investigation. And while that was 
going on, Staler and Melk would be 
far away and still traveling, enjoying 
the proceeds of the daylight robbery. 

Carelessly Staler stepped back a 
couple of feet or so. The messenger, 
looking straight ahead and walking 
swiftly along the face of the building, 
came toward the doorway. He came 
opposite it and started to pass. 

Swiftly and silently Staler sprang 
forward. His arm flashed up and the 
heavy handle of the tool he had taken 
from his pocket crashed against the 
messenger’s head in a tender spot be- 
hind the left ear. The messenger 
groaned once and toppled forward. 

Staler whirled the tool in his hand, 
and with the other hand he grasped the 
leather satchel. The chain was there, 
as he had supposed it would be, con- 
necting the satchel with the messenger’s 
wrist. Staler snipped twice with the 
tool and the chain parted. 


Melk got in his work now. He 
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shrieked and ran forward. Men and 
women turned at the sound of his voice. 
They saw the body of the messenger 
stretched out on the walk. They saw a 
man disappearing into one of the doors. 
They saw Melk rushing forward to lift 
the victim, 

Instantly a crowd had formed. A 
policeman thrust his way through it, 
and found Melk lifting the head of the 
stricken messenger. 

“T saw it, officer!’ Melk volunteered. 
“I was just coming across the street. 
This man was hurrying along, carrying 
a satchel. Another man darted from 
the doorway, seized the satchei, and 
smashed this man on the head. Rob- 
bery, I guess.” 

“A Great Stores’ messenger!’ the 
policeman gasped. ‘“Pay-roll robbery, I 
suppose.” 

Melk made himself generally useful. 
Other policemen came and an ambu- 
lance was called. A detective put in his 
appearance. Melk was questioned 
again. 

“He was a man of ordinary size,” 
Melk declared. “He had on a brown 
suit and a hard hat. He ran into that 
doorway.” 

Melk pointed to the opening that led 
to the busy lofts. And at that moment 
there came streaming through it the 
horde of workers, going to take their 
noon hour. The policemen fought in 
vain to make a search. 

Smiling broadly Melk crept slowly 
to the edge of the crowd, and then went 
rapidly.down the street. He had done 
his part. He had directed the police 
to the wrong door. And, as a matter 
of fact, Staler was a large man, and 
wore a dark-gray suit and a soft hat. 


IIT. 


Staler, carrying the satchel, took the 
stairs four at a bound. He threw open 
the door of the empty loft, closed it 
behind him and locked it, and darted 
quickly across the room. 


Throwing open the other door, he 
darted into the little hallway. He ran 
the length of it noiselessly, alert, At 
the end was an open window. Six feet 
below the window was the roof of an 
adjoining building. 

Staler dropped to the roof and ran 
across it for a distance of twenty feet, 
where the roof ended against a third 
building. Here was another open win- 
dow, and Staler crept through it and 
lowered it quickly. He was in a room 
in another quiet hotel, where he had 
registered the week before, and where 
he had another suit case. 

He did not waste seconds now. Two 
tugs at his waist, and the dark-gray 
trousers came from him. He drew off 
the coat and waistcoat. Beneath the 
thin gray suit was another suit of 
black. 

Staler rolled the gray clothes into a 
bundle, hurried into the bathroom, and 
tossed the clothes down into the air 
shaft. The soft hat he had been wear- 
ing followed the clothes. He picked up 
a derby and put it on his head, opened 
the suit case and put the satchel in it 
beneath a bundle of shirts, and stepped 
to the hall door. 

Locking the door of the room, Staler 
descended to the office and for the sec- 
ond time that day paid a hotel bill. He 
asked a boy to call a taxicab for him, 
tipped the bell hop for his service, and 
directed the chauffeur to take him to 
a railway station, but not the one 
where he had checked the other suit 
case and grip. 

Staler was a bit nervous about it yet, 
but he did not show it in face, voice, or 
manner. To an ordinary observer he 
was a man catching a train and nothing 
more. When the station was reached, 
he glanced at the big clock on the wall, 
and then sat down in a corner of the 
waiting room and_ began looking 
through a newspaper. 

Ten minutes later he saw Melk walk 
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through the waiting room and toward 
the gate. Staler got up and followed. 
Melk showed his tickets and passed 
through; he had a lower berth for Chi- 
cago. Staler showed his and was 
passed also, Staler evidently was a 
man of affairs—he had a compartment 
all to himself. 

Inside the compartment Staler tossed 
the suit case to a corner, took out a 
cigar, bit off the end, and began chew- 
ing it. The train slipped from the 
station and reached the open country. 
Presently the conductor came through. 
He found Staler going through a 
bundle of impressive-looking papers, 
still the picture of a man of large af- 
fairs. 

The train roared on. Came a tap at 
the door, and Staler arose and opened 
it. ‘Melk slipped inside. 

“Everything all right?” Melk asked. 

Staler grinned. “Everything is 
lovely, Melk,” he replied. “It goes to 
show what a man with brains can do. 
There wasn’t a slip anywhere. And 
you must have done your part well.” 

“According to orders,” Melk said. 

“And now for the celebration, Melk. 
Open that window, so we can toss out 
the satchel after we empty it. I'll 
have to cut the blame thing open, but 
I’m prepared for that, too. Got a sharp 
knife all ready for the job.” 

Melk tugged at the window and got 
it open. Staler locked the door, got the 
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suit case, unlocked it, and teok out the 
satchel. 

“There we are, Melk,” he said. 
“About ten thousand each according to 
the dope. It pays to go slow and plan 
things well. Not a slip anywhere.” 

Now he began using the knife. He 
made an incision in the tough leather 
after a time and cut a long slit. 

“Get ready to give your eyes a feast, 
Melk,” he said. ‘Here we go to Easy 
Street for a few months. Brains does 
it. Even old Mrs, Fate couldn’t step in 
and queer this deal. We had it planned 
too well. We—” 

Staler had been dumping the contents 
of the leather satchel on the floor. Now 
he cursed, then went down on hands 
and knees to investigate and to curse 
again. 

“Old Mrs. Fate ” he gasped, tug- 
ging at his collar with one hand, as 
though about to strangle. 

The satchel contained canceled 
checks of the Great Stores Company— 
and nothing more! 





Said Melk an hour later: “I thought 
something was wrong. Right after the 
messenger you sapped, the other came 
along with another satchel. I thought 
that was funny. He had the pay-roll 
coin, I suppose, and the bird you 
soaked had been to get these canceled 
checks.” 

“Old Mrs. Fate will have her little 
joke,” Staler muttered disconsolately. 











POLICE SUBDUE MADMAN WITH GAS 


AS was used by the Parisian police recently to capture a madman, 


Bernard 


Stieman, a Russian cobbler, became insane and suddenly barricaded him- 


self in a room and threatened to kill any one who attempted to enter. 


To pre- 


vent unnecessary loss of life the police refrained from an attack on the room. 
Instead they carried two tanks of gas to an adjoining ehamber and began to 
introduce the sleep-producing chemical into Stieman’s apartment by way of a 


transom 


The madman, becoming aware of the preparations for his subjuga- 


tion, opened the door and tried to escape, but he was overpowered and taken 
to an asylum after he had wounded himself slightly with a chisel. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


MEN Detective James Doyle, who was supposedly the new house secretary of the Broadlawas 


Country Club, is killed by a shot at the club's Halloween dance, 
detective from O'flare’'s Agency in the city, undertakes to find the murderer. 
Coroner Fellowes are already on the scene when Crane arrives 
criminal lawyer, is the secretary of the club, and Rutherford Sowerby, the banker, 
through the heart, as he stood on the veranda 


ber. Crane learns that Doyle was shot 
dim light of a dragon lantern. 
inside through an open window. 
Josephine ;” 
a guest of his brother, 
Gerald Landon, a young man in 
Mrs. Sowerby 


After the 


Jack Fraser, and Mrs. 


The electric lights had been lowered, and the 
tragedy, 
Ogden Bowles, a broker of forty who has brought Mrs. 
Fraser; Mrs, de 
Sowerby's bank 
has fainted and bas to be taken home. 


Renwick Crane, the famous 
Sheriff Coburn and 
Estridge, the well-known 
is another mem- 
under the 
shot came from the 
Dorrance and his wife, “Impress 
Carter; Ralph Fraser, of Texas, 
Dare; 
Young 
Carter, who 


Samuel 


Philip 


Forest and her niece, Alice 
rotunda of the club, 
talk with Mrs 


all gather in the 
Crane hus a 


spoke to Doyle shortly before the fatal shot, and Mrs. de Forest assures him she heard two pistol 


reports. The sheriff retains Mrs, de 
Crane then permits everybody to leave. 


leave of Estridge on the veranda, he 


brush, Mmoving the crimson stain on the porch. 
Lindsay, another of Estridge’s guards, was 


watch the grounds, reports that 


the bushes, a gash in his head, a small pistol at his side. 
Jewett, one of Crane’s men, next reports to Crane certain 
Crane then sees Fellowes, and they are both inclined to think 
may have been killed by a bullet from the small revolver, which hit Lindsay in the bushes, 
second-story window. In an 
Ralph 
expert, loses his enthusiasm when he sees the small gun. 
when he calls on 


steward’s story is not entirely straight. 
mysterious movements of Murdock, 
Doyle 
when it was tossed out of a 
tective infers she is trying to hide something. 
and, 


Dorrance quarreling in a glen, 


Forest's necklace, which is found in the dragon lantern, and 
He himself remains at the club. 
the building, he finds Estridge in the billiard room, and gets a line on the various members. 
is surprised te find Murdock, the club steward, with a pail and 
Then Saunders, 42 man employed by Estridge to 


After a careful study of 
Taking 


found unconscious in 
Crane examines Murdock and finds the 


Sowerby, the de 
who proffers his service as a gua 
sees Mrs. Carter and Philip 
tells him she left Mrs. 


interview with Mrs 
Fraser, 

Crane next 
Mrs. Carter, she 


Sowerby alone in the dressing room on the second floor of the club, when she came below, just before 


the fatal shot. 


CHAPTER 


THE SHOT 


XI. 


FROM THE AIR. 


T seemed to Crane, despite his 
long years of training in self- 


control, that his face must 

have betrayed his surprise at 

Mrs. Carter’s astonishing revelation, but 
he did not permit his glance to waver, 
and his voice was as steady as her own 
calm one. “You did not hold any con- 
versation with Mrs. Sowerby when you 
came upon her in the dressing room?” 
“No. There are two rest rooms, you 
know, and I had been reclining in the 
other one; I merely glanced in her room 
as I passed. I do not know when she 


went downstairs. As I told you, the 
sound of the shot, just as I reached the 
bottom, stunned me so that [ was prac- 
tically oblivious to everything about me 
for some little time. But in what way 
can I. help you, Mr. Crane?” — She 
hesitated and then added: “I trust the 
matter will be cleared up soon and the 
murderer discovered, not only in the in: 
terests of justice, but because I am 
thinking of going away.” 

She glanced off as she spoke toward 
the little cottage, half hidden among the 
bare trees, and there was an unmistak- 
able note of wistfulness in her tones.& 
The controversy, which he had over- 
heard in part in the glen that morning, 
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returned to the detective’s mind, and 
her final words rang again in his ears: 
“The world is wide and Broadlawns is 
only a tiny corner of it.” Had she de- 
fied Dorrance to the end, and would 
what he meant to tell run her and drive 
her forth from her quiet home? 

“Isn’t your decision rather a hasty 
one, Mrs. Carter?’ His tone was that 
of studied indifference, but the one in 
which she replied was slightly shaken. 

“No. I have not discussed it, but 
for some time I have considered re- 
turning to my old home. As soon as I 
can arrange my affairs and dispose of 
my little place here I am going back.” 

“To Raleigh:” 

“Who told you I came from there?” 
Her voice had steadied once more, but 
each word came slowly as though care- 
fully chosen. “‘As a matter of fact we 
lived quite a little way out in the coun- 
try, several miles from any one, ex- 
cept negroes and what are known down 
there as ‘poor whites.’ However, after 
my husband’s death, I transacted my 
financial affairs with bankers in Raleigh 
and naturally gave them as my _ busi- 
ness reference on coming here.” 

You had friends here, Mrs. Car- 
ter? Why did you select Broadlawns 
as your home ?” 

“A mere whim.® A little twisted 
smile came to her lips. “I wanted to 
get away from the South and every- 
thing that would remind me of it. I 
had seen pictures of the Broadlawns 
Country Club at the time of a golf tour- 
nament, several years ago, and, when I 
came to New York, an agent for sub- 
urban real estate whom I consulted had 
this cottage on his list. I came out to 
see it and was charmed by the whole 
atmosphere of the place, but of late | 
find that I have been growing home- 
sick, and the climate does not agree with 
me. As soon as I am no longer needed 
as a witness for that tragic affair at the 
club I want to return to North Caro- 
lina.” 


“Yet if you were so anxious to get 
away from everything that reminded 
you of the South, you could not have 
been very happy there.” Crane re- 
marked. ‘You must forgive these per- 
sonal questions, Mrs. Carter, but I shall 
have to make out the fullest possible 
report for my chief concerning every 
one who was on the scene of the crime.” 

“IT quite understand,” she replied. 
“My married life was not altogether 
happy, chiefly because of the loneliness 
and isolation in which my _ husband 
lived. He was elderly and had many 
eccentricities, but, after his death, I 
found pleasant friends in Raleigh dur- 
ing the short period of my stay there, 
and those I have made here are 
CC ngenial.” 

“What was 
Mrs. 


less 


your husband’s full 
name, Carter, and when did he 
die?” 

“Asa Carter; his death took place 
about three and a half years ago. My 
maiden name was Nina Shirley, and I 
came from Charlotte. I was an orphan 
when I married Mr. Carter, eleven years 
Doubtless some of my former 
friends in Charlotte would re- 
member me, but I have seen none of 
them since my marriage. My husband 
would tolerate no visitors, and my des- 
ultory correspondence soon languished. 
Our nearest post-office address, by the 
way, was a tiny hamlet called Mosely. 
I think, Mr. Crane, that that is all the 
information I can give you.” 

Her air of finality was pointed, but 
the detective made no move to depart. 
Instead he asked: “Do you know of any 
enmity which you may have incurred, 
Mrs, Carter, either here, or elsewhere? 
Is there any one, man or woman, to 
you may, however’ uncon- 

have given cause to harm 


ago. 
school 


whom 
sciously, 
you:” 
“What a strange She 
spoke in a low voice scarcely above a 
“Why should any one wish 
I came here 


question !” 


whisper. 
to harm me, Mr. Crane? 
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a stranger, desiring only peace and se- 
clusion, and I sought no society, the 
people hereabout sought me. It was 
only after repeated urging that I con- 
sented to become a member of the 
country club, but I have participated 
very little in the social life there and 
have made no really close friendships. 
To my knowledge I have not an enemy 
in the world.” 

“You say that you have made no close 
friendships, yet, among all the people 
here, with whom have you most fre- 
quently been associated :”’ 

For a moment her smooth brow wrin- 
kled as though in thought, and then she 
replied hesitatingly: “There is always 
rumor and gossip about a woman alone, 
especially in a small,circumscribed coun- 
try-club community. I have avoided 
any but the most formal associations 
with the members, although Mrs. 
Fraser has been very cordial, and I 
have found little Miss Dare most un- 
affected and charming.” She paused. 
“IT have occasionally consulted Mr. 
Estridge or Mr. Sowerby about invest- 
ments, and, when I first joined the club, 
Mr. Dorrance offered to teach me to 
play golf, but I did not care for it and 
proved a poor pupil. After several sea- 
sons I found myself barely acquainted 
with the others, with the exception of 
Mr. Bowles. He has been assiduous in 
his attempts to relieve my loneliness. If 
any gossip has reached your ears it must 
be in connection with his attentions to 
me, but they are ‘merely those of a 
friend; I have no intention of ever mar- 
rying again. Really, Mr. Crane, I can- 
not understand what these questions 
may mean! Has any one been making 
any absurd accusations against me?” 

Resentment struggled,with a sort of 
resigned tolerance in her tone, and, with 
the insufficient data at his command, the 
detective dared not betray the knowl- 
edge gained by overhearing that con- 
versation in the glen. But another 
phrase, which had been used by the 


woman before him, returned to his 
mind: ‘““‘Women have shown me scant 
mercy in my life.’””’ He decided to make 
one last effort. 

“No one has been making any direct 
accusations, Mrs. Carter, but, as you 
say, there are always rumors gnd petty 
gossip in a place like this, not only about 
you, but about all other young and at- 
tractive women, and they are most cruel 
to their own sex. These are merely 
routine questions, for you, in common 
with the others who were present at 
the moment of the murder last night, 
have established your position. But 
can’t you tell me if there is any woman 
who has been unkind to you and whom 
you have in your power to aid or in- 
jure if you would?” 

Mrs. Carter rose, and the setting sun 
glinted on her copper-red hair as it had 
done that morning, her voice, too, hold- 
ing the sdme note of controlled con- 
tempt. “TI realize now that you have 
already been listening to what you call 
petty gossip about me, Mr. Crane, but 
I do not know to what you allude. None 
of it has reached my ears. However, 
as I have already stated, I have not an 
enemy “in the world) nor is there any 
one, man or woman, whom I could in- 
jure if I would.” 

Crane rose also, and his frank, boy- 
ish, ingratiating laugh broke the ten- 
sion in the air. “Mrs. Carter, I may 
tell you in confidence that, in my pre- 
liminary interviews with the different 
ladies of the country-club colony, each 
one has seemed to consider the others 
their potential enemies. I will not trou- 
ble you further now, and I will not in- 
trude upon you again until the inquest, 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

His hostess’ manner softened to gra- 
ciousness as she accompanied him to the 
gate. “I wish it were within my power, 
Mr. Crane, to aid you in your inquiry, 
but the horrible affair of last night is 
as much of a mystery to me as it must 
have been to all those present, except 
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the murderer himself; more, in fact, 
since some of the house committee, at 
least, must have known why poor Mr. 
Grant—or Doyle—was installed in the 
club in the first place, whereas the ma- 
jority of us were, and still are, ignorant 
of the motive for his presence there.” 

Taking leave of her the detective 
cranked up his little car and descended 
into the valley. Here the homes of 
the country-club colony clustered about 
the Colonial mansion of Mrs. de For- 
est. It was not to that august matron, 
however, that he paid his next visit, 
but, aided by the directions of a small 
boy whom he met by the roadside, he 
pulled up before a modern bungalow, 
its grounds still ablaze with late autumn 
flowers, and, alighting, asked for Mrs. 
Fraser. 

She appeared almost upon the heels 
of her trim little maid, and her firm 
handclasp held no hint of other than the 
sentiments which she expressed in her 
greeting. “Can I help you in any way, 
Mr. Crane? My brother-in-law said 
that he met you at the coroner’s this 
morning, but, unfortunately, both he 
and my husband have gone over to the 
club. However, if I may be of any 
assistance, I shall be only too glad to 
answer any questions to the best of my 
knowledge.” 

“Thank you.” He accepted the seat to 
which she motioned him in the spacious, 
chintz-hung drawing-room and regarded 
her appreciatively across the little tea 
table, at which she proceeded to busy 
Her mouth was sensitive, but 
humorous, her.eyes candid and clear 
with the atmosphere of the clean out- 
doors which had tanned her skin an 
honest brown and tinted her chestnut 
hair with a faded gold. “I asked for 
you, Mrs. Fraser, but it was really Mr. 
Fraser | wanted to consult once 
for I understand that he is quite 
an authority on firearms,” 

“That sort of thing is a hobby with 
Ralph, but I know very little about it; 


herself, 


Ralp! 
more 
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I have a horror of killing things.” She 
gave a little shiver. “Whenever Ralph 
comes to see us he brings some new 
freak pistol or deadly trick knife. He 
goes to all kinds of trouble to find these 
things, but it is merely the enthusiasm 
of the collector.” 

“And your husband does not share it 
any more than you?” 

She laughed. “Oh, Jack goes duck 
shooting every year, but, aside from 
that, I believe his only passion, beside 
business, is golf; he is as crazy about 
it as I am, and, if this dreadful thing 
had not happened at the club last night, 
we were going to teach Ralph to play 
during this visit. He brought down 
an outfit of everything suggested fo him 
in a sporting-goods shop.” 

“Did he bring anything else, Mrs. 
Fraser? Any new freak weapon which 
he may have added to his collection? | 
should like to see it if he did. TI am 
interested in such things, myself,” the 
detective remarked casually. 

“T don’t know.” She handed him a 
cup of tea across the little table. “Ralph 
only arrived on the final train before 
the dance last evening, and I was so 
busy dressing and seeing that he was 
served with a belated dinner that | 
really did not pay much attention to 
him beyond a hurried greeting. I be- 
lieve I did overhear him tell Jack that 
he had rather remarkable curi- 
osity to show him later. If it is in the 
line of his hobby I am sure that he will 
be only too delighted to exhibit it to 
you, too.” 

Crane stirred his tea reflectively for 
a moment and then observed: “Of 
course I am trying to interview every 
who was present when my col- 
league was killed last night, but it is 
rather a large order, in so short a time, 
Can you help me 


some 


one 


before 
by tell 
of the people who were there?” 


Mrs. 


“Don’t 


the inquest. 
something about the 


ing me 


Fraser raised protesting hands. 


ask me for current gossip, 
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please! I never listen to any; perhaps 
that is why I am on cordial speaking 
terms with every one. They have all 
been here longer than we, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Bowles, who only be- 
came a member this season, and Mrs. 
Carter, who settled here two or three 
years ago.” 

“Mrs. Carter is one of your best 
friends, is she not, Mrs. Fraser?’ Crane 
put the question jn an idly inconse- 
quential tone, but his hostess’ surprise 
at its tenor made her reply with naive 
haste: “Why, no. I was among the 
first to call upon her, and I found her 
very interesting. You see, we all know 
each other’s every mood so well out 
here*that, at times, we bore each other 
to tears, and a new personality is wel- 
come. I tried to draw Mrs. Carter out 
and make a real friend of her, but there 
is something baffling about her. This 
something, while it does not actually re- 
pel one, seems to hold one at arm’s 
length. She has always been very 
pleasant, but I do not feel that I know 
her any better than on the day of my 
first call.” Mrs. Fraser paused and 
drew a deep breath. ‘But all this is 
dangerously close to gossip, isn’t it? 
Mrs. Carter is reserved, but really very 
charming.” 

Crane placed his teacup upon the 
table. ‘Miss Dare is also a newcomer, 
is she not? And Mr. Landon, too?” 

“Oh, Alice Dare is sponsored by: her 
aunt, Mrs. de Forest, who is quite the 
leader of everything out here, and Ger- 
ald Landon is our own house guest and 
a dear boy. Jack put him up at the 
club for the season, and he plays splen- 
did golf!” she exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally. “I think you know that he has 
a position in the bank of which Mr. 
Sowerby is president, and he and Alice 
—but there—I am gossiping again!” 

Crane smiled. “I have already heard 
rumors of an engagement between them, 
Mrs. Fraser, so you are not telling tales 
out of school.” 


Her face sobered. “That rumor jg 
a little premature, I am afraid, for they 
are both mere children without a penny 
between them, and Mrs. de Forest has 
more ambitious plans for her niece.” 

“Mrs. de Forest is very wealthy her- 
self, is she not?” the detective asked, 
“I have heard of some famous dia- 
monds of hers, and her estate on the 
hill seems to be the most pretentious 
on the countryside.” 

“Oh, yes, she has a great deal of 
money, I believe, but Alice is an orphan 
and wholly dependent upon her,” Mrs, 
Fraser responded, adding, with a little 
laugh, “I suppose the whole neighbor- 
hood has heard about the famous De 
Forest necklace, but she hasn’t worn 
it lately. I fancy it is too gorgeous for 
our modest set out here. You are not 
going, Mr. Crane? My husband and 
his brother ought to be back from the 
club very shortly, and they may be able 
to give you information of more value 
than I have been able to do, especially 
as Jack a 

She caught herself up suddenly, bit- 
ing her lips, and Crane was quick to 
follow up her slip. “What, Mrs. Fra- 
ser? Why do you think that your hus- 
band would be especially able to give me 
information of value?” 

She flushed beneath the clear tan of 
her cheeks and, after hesitating, drew 
a deep breath. “I am afraid that I 
have gone too far, now, not to explain, 
but I hope you will believe me. My 
husband has never betrayed the con- 
fidence of any one else to me, but wives 
have a sort of way of divining things, 
you know, and Jack is a member of the 
house committee of the club. I do not 
know why that poor detective, who was 
shot last night, was ever engaged to 
come out here, but I believe Jack does 
know, just as you must. That is why 
I thought that he would be better in- 
formed of the situation and able to help 
you.” 

“You asked Mrs, 


have not him, 
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Fraser?” Crane smiled as he held out 
his hand, and she smiled, too, as she 
placed hers within it. 

“No, Mr. Crane. I knew that he 
would have told me if he could, but 
I observed last night, in the excitement 
following the shooting, that he did not 
seem as surprised as the rest at the pene- 
tration of your associate’s disguise, nor 
even at the fact of the murder itself, 
and he was anxious only to discover 
the author of it. Of course he could 
not have anticipated the crime, but that 
he was not astounded when it did take 
place shows that there must have been 
a very serious reason for the employ- 
ment of a private detective at Broad- 
lawns—a reason as serious as life and 
death itself! I am wondering- 

‘Yes 7” he asked, as she hesitated once 
more. 

“Why that moment of all others was 
chosen for the murder, virtually in the 
presence of a score of people, when the 
poor fellow might so easily have been 
to death at any time during the 
past month in one of his solitary ram- 
bles about the lonelier stretches of the 
golf course. Could he have 
the point of succeeding, in whatever his 


| 
aon 


been on 
quest was, or could some one else among 
us have discovered his identity and had 
another cause to fear the presence of a 
detective ?” 
“What made you 
Crane asked quickly. 
“I dare not accuse anybody!’ She 
had paled beneath her tan, and her reply 
came in a low tone, surcharged with 
emotion. “I have not spoken of this 
to any one, not even my husband, be- 
I was not sure of myself, sure, 
that my imagination had not 
plaved me false. Yet it 
nd ever since, and I do not think 
he noise of the shot could have 
quite robbed me of my senses, although 
it startled me, of course. 
instant before the 


think of that?” 


Cause 
I mean 


has been on 


Jesides, I 


it an sound 


“Saw what, Mrs. Fraser?” The de- 
tective prompted her eagerly. 

“A tiny flash of light like a spark, 
which winked and went out, just as the 
roar of the shot reverberated through 
the wide spaces of the foyer.” 

“You were standing with Miss Dare, 
your husband, and your brother-in-law, 
between the entrance to the conserva- 
tory and the door leading to the bil- 
liard room, were you not? Do you re- 
call in what direction you yourself were 
facing?’ Crane could scarcely restrain 
the excitement which he felt from be- 
traying itself in his tones. ‘Was it to- 
ward the porch and the window where 
the dragon lantern hung?” 

“No,” she responded slowly. “TI re- 
member distinctly that | facing 
straight across the hall, past the foot of 
the staircase and in the general direc 
tion of the steward’s desk and the en- 
trances to the dining and smaller sup- 
per rooms. I was singing with the rest 
and had raised my eyes slightly, as most 
amateurs do when they reach for a 
higher note than their usual range. That 
is how I happened to see the tiny flash, 
| suppose, for it seemed to start quite 
far above my head, above the heads of 
any one there, and, in the brief second 
before it disappeared, I fancied that it 
moved slightly in a downward course. 
It was as though the shot were fired 
from the air.” 

“You say that you were looking past 
the foot of the stairs, but, if that mov- 
ing spark, which you saw, were above 
the heads of any one standing on the 
floor of the rotunda, could it not have 
come from somewhere upon the stair- 
case itself” asked the detective 
“Think carefully, Mrs. Fraser, for it 
is important.” 

3ut Mrs. Fraser shook her head with 
decision. “No, Mr. Crane. That was 
the first thought which came to me after 
the lights were turned on and the body 
discovered, but the flash was much far- 


was 
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ther over toward the center of the hall 
than where the stairs end.” 

“Do you recall who was standing 
on the opposite side of the hall when 
the lights went up?” 

“No!” she replied quickly, too 
quickly for her assertion to carry con- 
viction. Evidently realizing this she 
added: “In the general excitement it 
seemed ages before some’one found the 
switch for the lights, and then every- 
body was rushing about in the wildest 
confusion. But, while the people were 
assembling for the singing and the 
string orchestra was playing the intro- 
duction, I noticed several people on the 
opposite side of the hall; Mrs. de Forest 
in her chair, the Dorrances, Mr. 
Bowles, Murdock behind his desk, and 
several others moving about between. 
Really, Mr. Crane, that little flash may 
have meant nothing.” 

“Then, if it were not the flash from 
the revolver shot which killed Doyle— 
to put into plain words what your sus- 
picions really mean, Mrs. Fraser—why 
did you say that the motive for his 
murder might have been other than the 
errand which brought him here, that 
some one else among you might have 
had a different cause to fear the pres- 
ence of a detective?” 

She looked genuinely distressed. “I 
—I scarcely know!” she said. “‘Natu- 
rally I was curious why a detective 
should have been installed in our peace- 
ful little club without the knowledge of 
the majority of the members in the first 
place, and, in casting about in my own 
mind, 1 could think of only two rea- 
sons which might be even remotely pos- 
sible; theft, or some impending social 
scandal. None of those on the opposite 
side of the hall, when the lights were 
lowered, could have been thought of as 
guilty of the former, for the steward is 
the essence of integrity, and the rest 
were all members like ourselves. As 
for scandal—sordid enough to reach the 
divorce courts, I mean—that is equally 


unthinkable. I had a vague idea, with- 
out an iota of knowledge to back it up, 
that some one might have had a pri- 
vate reason, quite apart from our lives 
out here, for fearing Doyle’s presence. 
Of course it is the most probable thing, 
isn’t it, that, in the darkness, some stran- 
ger stole up from the rear hall beside 
the staircase——” 

It was Crane’s turn to shake his head. 
“And going out into the center of the 
hall, fired that shot which seemed to 
come from up in the air? No, Mrs. 
Fraser, I think we must dismiss that as 
even a possibility. But, if you know 
of no scandal and no theft, may I ask 
why you thought Doyle was sent out 
here?” 

“Well, there have been a series of 
petty thefts, I believe, from the men’s 
lockers. Besides, minor complaints 
have been made about the way the club 
accounts were kept during the summer. 
Our real clubhouse secretary left very 
suddenly and supposedly went West for 
his health, just before Mr. Doyle ap- 
peared among us, you know, and, al- 
though I had no more reason to sus- 
pect him of dishonesty than my own 
husband, I cannot think of any other 
reason for Doyle’s having been engaged 
to come to Broadlawns at all.” 

“Mrs. Fraser”—Crane paused at the 
doorway, to which she had accompanied 
him—“you will learn at the inquest why 
my colleague was summoned here, and, 
in the meantime, I want to thank you 
for being as candid with me as you 
have. I will promise you to keep your 
confidence.” 

“I may have been indiscreet, but [ 
told you only what I thought it was my 
duty to disclose, even though I may 
have been mistaken about that little 
flash of light,” she responded. “Tf it 
is not necessary I do hope that you will 
not mention my silly little suspicions to 
any one.” 

He promised and took his departure, 
but, as he turned his flivver into the 
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road that led to the club, the detective 
realized that his clear-eyed, level-headed 
hostess had told him as much as she 
dared of her real suspicions, that she 
would not have mentioned them had 
they been either petty or silly, and that 
in her he had discovered a possible ally 
who might prove as valuable as Es- 
tridge himself. 

He had started out that morning 
without a possible clew to guide him. 
Now he was returning to the club with 
a multiplicity of vague indications 
which pointed in so many different di- 
rections that he searcely knew which to 
endeavor to trace first. 

Why had Mrs. Sowerby lied and 
claimed to have been in the conserva- 
tory: In reality she had been up- 
stairs at the moment the fatal shot was 
fired? What was the secret which Dor- 
rance had threatened to divulge con- 
cerning Mrs. Carter, and whence had 
come her sudden decision to leave 
Broadlawns ? 

Aside from these questions; however, 
two others had presented themselves to 
Crane's mind. These he determined to 
have settled without loss *of time by 
his operatives. One was born of a too 
hasty reply in the coroner’s cottage that 
morning, and this question was uncon- 
sciously attested to by a remark of the 
lady whom he had just left; the sec- 
ond was the result of a ray of sunlight 
striking through the bare branches of 
trees. 

On his arrival at the club he found 
a group of men, among them Ruther- 
ford Sowerby and the Fraser brothers, 
evidently awaiting him on the veranda, 
but, with a wave of his hand in greet- 
ing, he kept on around the drive to the 
rear, here the ubiquitous Murdock 
hastened out to him before he had fairly 
alighted, and he requested that the two 
men, who had come out with him from 
the agency, be summoned. 

“Walsh,” he without cere- 
mony to the younger of his operatives, 


began 


“T want you to catch the next train into 
town—the club bus will take you to the 
station. I may want my own car here 
as well as this flivver. Go straight to 
the old man and tell him I want you to 
go to Charlotte, North Carolina. Find 
out all you can about a young girl who 
lived there eleven years ago, an orphan 
named Nina Shirley, who married a 
rich, elderly man named Asa Carter and 
went to live on an estate near Mosely, a 
village not far from Raleigh.” 

Walsh, who had evidently been hear- 
ing the gossip of the club. servants, 
smiled knowingly. “I get you, sir,” he 
answered. ‘Tall, good-looking vamp 
with red hair pulled down tight over 
her ears.” 

“Not red hair—black!” Crane inter- 
rupted him brusquely. ‘I don’t believe 
it was red until she came North, Waish. 
Find out, if you can, why she wears it 
in that fashion; I think there may be a 
reason with a story behind it.” 

After he had concluded his instruc- 
tions and Walsh had departed Crane 
turned to the other operative. “Jewett, 
without asking any questions of any- 
body or making yourself too conspicu- 
ous, I want you to nose around the club- 
house and see if you can find in the wall 
of either the big, round entrance hall 
or the conservatory the mark of a single 
bullet hole.” 

“Yes, Mr. Crane.” Jewett spoke as 
stolidly as though he had been asked 
to find a package of cigarettes. ‘About 
how large caliber a bullet would it be?” 

“Unless I am very much mistaken, 
Jewett, it will be of the smallest caliber 
known—.22, and you will find the mark 
of it considerably higher than your 
head.” 

XI. 

Him!” 


CHAPTER 

“I KILLED 

ELL, Mr. have you 
making much progress?” Ruther- 

ford Sowerby demanded. The detec- 
tive had joined him and the Fraser 


Crane, been 
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brothers on the veranda, a few minutes 
later. 

Crane shook his head noncommit- 
tally. “I can’t tell just yet, Mr. Sow- 
erby. I stopped at your house this 
morning, and, although you were not 
there, Mrs. Sowerby very kindly re- 
ceived me.” 

“What?” demanded the ungallant 
husband. ‘A fat lot of valuable clews 
she could give you! All the gossip and 
petty scandal of the neighborhood!” 

“It wasn’t what Mrs. Sowerby told 
me, so much as what she did not tell 
me, which I found of partial interest in 
regard to the case.” Crane smiled and 
turned to the younger of the Fraser 
brothers. “Everybody is most hospita- 
ble to me out here. I had lunch with 
Mr. Estridge, and just now, Mr. Fraser, 
your wife gave me a very delightful 
cup of tea.” As he spoke, however, 
the detective looked beyond Jack Fraser 
to the latter’s brother-in-law and ob- 
served that Ralph Fraser’s face had 
turned a dull, brick red. 

“Did she give you any information 
of value? By Jove, I wish she or some 
one could!” Jack Fraser exclaimed. 
“Aside from all selfish notions about 
the scandal of the thing and its reac- 
tions upon all of us here, more or less, 
it is the eonfounded mystery and the 
cowardly way the poor fellow was done 
to death that gets me! Of course, ex- 
cept for my brother here——” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” Ralph Fraser 
rejoined. “I’m only an outsider; you 
three know why he was brought down 
in the first place and that ought to give 
you a line on the man who killed him. 
You can mark my words, though; this 
inquest of yours out here on Monday 
won't amount to a hill of beans. I'll 
watch the papers for the real results 
when I get back to Texas and Mr. 
Crane has had a chance to work out the 
case.” 

“T hope to work out some minor de- 
tails, at least, in connection with it be- 


fore that, Mr. Fraser,” Crane re. 
marked. 

“Unless my brother is held as a ma- 
terial witness, which seems a most re- 
mote contingency, he has decided to go 
directly home again.” Jack Fraser 
turned to the bank president as he 
spoke. “It will disappoint Elsie a lot, 
for she had looked forward to convert- 
ing him to golf during this visit. But, 
after this tragedy, of course, the club 
will be closed for the autumn and win- 
ter, at least.” 

“Yes,” Ralph. assented somewhat 
grimly, “after I let a clerk in a sport- 
ing-goods store sell me a mail bag full 
of dinky little clubs and a couple of 
boxes of balls!” 

“That is one funny thing about it!” 
Jack laughed. “If you happen to be 
a novice and you leave it to those chaps 
they usually load you up with all sorts 
of useless things, but the one who sold 
you that outfit of yours, Ralph, must 
have been caught napping, for he left 
out one of the most essential, if not 
the most essential, of the lot! I went 
through your bag at the house this 
morning and found that you have no 
driver!” 

“Thought you brought your golf bag 
with you when you came over to the 
dance last night, Fraser,” Sowerby re- 
marked. “I’ve got a battered old driver 
that you can use, if they keep the course 
open. Don’t play any more myself 
since I broke my ankle in that motor 
accident, a year ago, though my wife 
will persist in calling it gout! However, 
we're getting away from the main is- 
sue. About that shot last night, Mr. 
Crane——”’ 

3ut Renwick Crane had slipped away 
quietly, without a word of excuse oF 
apology, and, sauntering past the con- 
servatory, where Jewett was painstak- 
ingly looking for the microscopic bul- 
let hole, he found his way to the locker 
room at the rear. Its sole occupant 
was a slim, but athletic-appearing, young 
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man in the late twenties. <A _ healthily 
tanned, smooth-shaven countenance 
turned in eager curiosity to the detec- 
tive. ‘Hello, Mr. Crane! How are 
things coming with your investigation? 
I guess you don’t remember me, meet- 
ing such a crowd of us here last eve 
ning.” 

“Yes, I do,” Crane said. “You are 
the Frasers’ friend, Mr. Landon, aren’t 
you; You stood in the entrance to the 
conservatory when that shot was fired, 
I think you told us.” 

The young man nodded. “Funny 
thing about that,” he remarked. ‘It 
must have been my nerves, of course, 
but [ am in fair condition and 
not usually jumpy i could not actually 
have heard <hat oullet strike Doyle’s 
body, even without the roar of the shot 
still pounding in my ears, but I could 
swear that I heard a dull sort of ‘ping,’ 
right near me, at the same instant that 
the revolver must have been fired. 1 
suppose I was closer to that window, 
where Doyle was standing, than any- 
body else, but not close enough to hear 
the whir of the bullet, let alone the 
impact when it found its mark. Odd, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Very!” The detective spoke dryly, 
but the blood leaped suddenly in his 
veins. “I have found it to be my ex- 
perience that imagination plays strange 
tricks with the most normal of us in 
moments of tense excitement. The en- 
trance to the conservatory is wide; were 
you standing nearer the windows, or 
more toward right, where the 
Frasers and Dare were stand- 
ing 

Gerald Landon bent once more over 
the golf bag and the clubs he was ex- 


pret*} 


your 


Miss 


amining, but not quickly enough to hide 
the boyish flush which mounted to his 
brow. “I was standing toward the left 
of the conservatory entrance, with my 
back almost turned to the windows of 
the rotunda which look out upon the 
veranda,” he replied frankly. “I hap- 


pened to be looking straight at the 
group of people you mention when the 
sound of the shot came.” 

“Then you saw nothing else at that 
instant? No flash of light 
across your eyes, for instance?” 

“No, Mr. Crane, not until the hubbub 
arose and all the lights were turned 
on full. I can tell you that, in spite of 
all that I went through overseas, I had 
a sickish minute when I ran out on the 
veranda with the others and saw that 
poor chap lying there! I liked him, 
and [ believe that I got to be more 
chummy with him than any of the mem- 
club. euest 
here, and, of course, I had no more sus- 


sudden 


bers of the I’m only a 


picion of his real identity than most of 
the rest of us.” 
with a whimsical twinkle in his eyes. 
“Maybe he though, of 
whatever it came out here to 
investigate! [| think se, for it 
that it was I who sought 


Landon glanced up 


suspected me, 
was he 
don't 
seems to me 
he was a quiet sort of 
much or asked a 
remember. 


his socic ty, and 


fellow; never talked 


single question that I can 
I used to drag him out to play a round 
then. Just 


this very 


of golf with me now and 
think of it! He handled 
driver many a time!” 

As he spoke the young man held out 
a golf club,-and Crane took it and ex- 
amined it gravely, mentally noting its 
weight and shape and general difference 
from the others in Landon’s bag. He 
and asked 
odd driver lying about 


handed it back casually: 
“Haven't 
here anywhere, have you?” 

“No. I’m just own 
clubs from Jack’s, for I’ve played my 
last round of the season. As 
is over I shall be otf for 


een a! 
sorting out my 


soon as 
the inquest 
town.” 


] 


Crane sauntered leisurely around the 


room, idly examining such lockers as 


the air of an interested 
keen, darting 
Then, with a nod to 
back 


were open, with 
visitor, but his glance 
missed nothing. 
strolled 


Landon, he into the ro- 
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tunda once more and to the left of the 
conservatory entrance. 

Jewett, who was still pottering about 
within, suddenly heard a low, peculiar 
whistle. He hurried out to find his su- 
perior eying, with great absorption, a 
small spot in the oak paneling of the 
wall, just above his head. 

“That’s just a wormhole; I saw it 
before.” Jewett remarked. “There 
are plenty more of them in the panel- 
ing on the other side of the entrance. 
The steward told me that these panels 
were very old and were brought from 
some other building and set in here.” 

“Wormhole, is it?” retorted Crane. 
“T’ve seen antique oak before,’ but I 
never saw a wormhole like freshly 
bored wood, nor one that dropped a 
grain or two of new sawdust. Look 
down at your feet.” 

The operative did so and uttered an 
exclamation of amazed vexation, as the 
yellowish specks glinted back at him 
from the floor which had been highly 
waxed for the dance of the previous 
night. 

“That's what comes of taking things 
for granted. It explains, also, why I am 
still in the old rut, though years longer 
with the old man than you, Mr. Crane!” 
he declared. “I did notice that hole up 
there, but I had examined the others 
pretty thoroughly first, and I didn’t 
think it would be worth while to probe 
this one.” 

His tone was so crestfallen that 
Crane withheld a rebuke and merely 
said: “Get a chair with a wooden seat 
and lend me your penknife; its blade 
is longer than mine. Look sharp, Jew- 
ett, before that group on the veranda 
are wise to what we are doing. Never 
mind about excuses now; we all make 
mistakes.” 

Jewett. obeyed and, 
mounting the chair, his superior took 
from him the knife with its keen, nar- 
row blade and began twisting it in the 


with alacrity, 
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tiny hole which marred the time-mel- 
lowed grain of the ancient wood. 

Grain after grain of sawdust fell 
until, as the probe ground deeper, it 
began pouring in a continuous trickle 
upon the chair and floor. The early 
dusk was already dimming the spacious 
hall, and Crane worked quickly to end 
his task before Murdock appeared to 
turn on the lights. At last he felt the 
point of the knife grate against some- 
thing metallic, and, with a muttered ex- 
clamation of satisfaction, he began 
twisting the blade in a wider circle. 

“Strike something ?” asked Jewett, his 
stolidity gone. 

“T think so,” Crane responded cau- 
tiously in an undertone. “That bunch 
still out on the porch?” 

“Yes. There were only three of them 
before, but now there are a couple 
more,” reported Jewett after recon- 
noitering. “They seem to be moving 
toward the door now; I guess they're 
breaking up. What's that? Got it?” 

Crane stepped down from the chair, 
turned it about with its back to the 
wall and slid it quickly along the floor 
to a distance of several feet from the 
betraying hole. Then, closing the 
knife, he motioned Jewett to follow 
him and slipped into the conservatory. 
It was only when they were securely 
hidden from view behind a cluster of 
screening shrubs that he held out his 
hand to his companion. Upon the palm 
a diminutive globule of steel winked 
wickedly back at them. 

“What's it mean?” Jewett demanded 
in a whisper and proceeded to answef 
himself. “There was two shots fired 
last night, and they were from different 
revolvers. Where’s the one this came 
from ?” 

“I don’t know yet, but I think that 
when we find it—and I am certain that 
it is still about the club somewhere— 
it will prove to be the oddest-looking 
weapon of its size that you ever came 
across. I am going to look about, and, 
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in the meantime, I want you to find 
that steward. Don’t let him out of your 
sight until I send for you.” 

“No fear if you mean that Murdock !” 
retorted Jewett. “He’s been tailing me 
all day; I couldn't lose him for a min- 
ute, and the questions he’s been asking 
me would fill a book. There—that 
must be him, now!” 

During his the lights had 
sprung up in the huge circular hall, 
which they had just left, and Crane 
dropped the bullet into his vest pocket 
and handed the knife hastily to his com- 
panion. 

“Here, Jewett, you go out first and 
talk to him about anything under the 
sun except what we've just found. Get 
him away to the locker room or pan- 
tries on some pretext, so that I can beat 
it out of here without his knowing that 
we have been consulting together.” 

“All right, Mr. Crane.” Jewett 
grinned and added: “Judging by his 
complexion I’ve a pretext in my hip 
pocket that will make him go off with 
me to any little quiet corner, and its 
not my gat, either!” 

Left alone Crane made a careful cir- 
cuit of the conservatory, dodging like 
a shadow from one tall shrub to an- 
other, sweeping aside the fanlike leaves 
of the palms where they concealed the 
floor. He looked searchingly into every 
corner, but with no Finally 
he emerged and was instantly hailed by 

f men who had gathered be- 
fire on the hearth. 
and Rutherford Sowerby 


speech 


success. 


Jeside 


I group now included Samuel Est- 
ridge and a dapper young man in a 
Tuxedo, whom the detective recognized 


as Mr Carter’s companion of that 


} 
gien 


morning in the 
strolled over. to them, 


and 
to Mr. Philip 
2 


Dorrance, who expressed his pleasure 


with 


1 . 7 7 1 
obviously nervous little cough. 


‘Just dropped in for a minute to see 


how vestigati nto that sad af- 
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fair of last night was getting on, Mr. 
Crane,” he explained. He was slightly 
flushed, and his pale, prominent blue 
eyes gleamed with a sort of triumphant 
“Have to be trotting along 
in a few seconds. My wife and IJ are 
dining out this evening with some 
friends down toward Rosemere, and we 
must motor several miles. She sent me 

I mean | came to learn if anything 
had been accomplished toward solving 
the mystery.” 

His loquacity and overcordiality made 
the detective wonder for a moment 
whether or not he was exhilarated solely 
by his nervous sensibility. 

“I do not know the method of pro- 
cedure followed by the local authorities, 
Mr. Dorrance, nor whether they are in 
the habit of disclosing the initial steps 
of theism progress or not, but we do not 
which we 


excitement. 


discuss. the possible clews, 
have obtained in a case, until we have 
Crane spoke 
in a pleasant tone, but the meaning of 
his words sunk in, and Dorrance’s flush 


reached definite results.” 


deepened. 

“Perhaps it would have been better 
for this fellow Grant, or Doyle, if he 
had taken some one into his confidence,” 
he replied. 

“We are going to close the club on 
Monday for an_ indefinite period,” 
Estridge announced hurriedly to Crane. 
“Of course Murdock will remain here 
in charge, and an outside man or two 
will be kept, but the waiters and under- 
stewards will go. I don’t imagine that 
any of us will care to gather here again 
Sowerby and 
to-night, anc 
us——” 
Mr. Estridge, you gen- 


until the spring comes. 


{ 
I are going to dine here l 


if vou would care to jom 


Ix VOU, 


are both very kind, but I have 
‘ on 
snall 


If vou will exc 


have time only 


[he detective was 
gracefully as possible wl 
lled after him: “None 

Mr. 


aft 


except 
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Dorrance. If you will come into the 
locker room a little later perhaps we 
can show you something that will merit 
further investigation on your part!” 

Crane laughed and shook his head as 
he disappeared into the billiard room, 
but the laughter died from his lips when 
the door had closed behind him, and he 
relaxed for a moment upon the leather 
seat which ran around the wall. For 
the first time he felt the inertia of 
mental and physical fatigue. He had 
frequently worked for days and nights 
withottt sleep, but then there had been 
some definite lead for him to go upon; 
now all real clews seemed to be lost 
in a maze of small talk and gossip of a 
snobbish community where not even 
death by violence was taken seriously, 
and each person appeared to care only 
for his neighbor's opinion. 

Then the detective’s hand crept up 
to his vest pocket, and he roused him- 
self. The bullet, which reposed there, 
had not killed his colleague, but if he 
could discover had been 
sped by accident or design, he would 
have gone a long way toward simplify- 
ing the apparent multiplicity of possible 
motives for the murder. Mrs. Fraser’s 
keen wits had probed to the depths of 
the mystery without her even having 
knowledge of the loss of Mrs. de For- 
est’s necklace ; surely he, with his train- 
ing and experience, was not to be baf- 
fled now! 

Rising he began pacing back and 
forth in the narrow aisle between two 
pool tables, his mind alert once more. 
Where, in the short space of a minute 
or two at most, could any one have gone 
from the farther side of the hall, whence 
had come that tiny flash of light when 
the shot rang out, and unob- 
served or unnoted, had he or she con- 
cealed so cumbersome an object as that 
which he sought? Not upstairs, for 
Mrs. Carter’s presence upon the lowest 
step guarded that domain; not out to 
the rear of the club where a host of 


whether it 


where, 


gossiping servants would have been 
waiting with curious eyes and prattling 
tongues, nor upon the veranda with its 
excited group about the dead man. 

Neither could the weapon have been 
concealed in the conservatory nor locker 
room, for he had already searched both, 
What hiding place for it, then, re 
mained ¢ 

Crane’s eyes were lowered in thought 
as he paced reflectively to and fro. Sud- 
denly he paused, and the question in his 
mind was answered at last. From be- 
neath one of the tables, resting upon 
the bracket provided for it, protruded 
the handle of the bridge used in making 
difficult shots. From the correspond- 
ing bracket, under the edge of the other 
table, there appeared a handle of quite 
another kind. 

It was a grip of leather and slanted 
at a sharp angle which denoted its un- 
usual brevity when compared to the or; 
dinary bridge. Crane stooped and 
glanced beneath the table, then closed 
his- fingers gingerly about the leather 
grip and drew forth a new golf club 
of highly polished, but singularly heavy, 
wood. 

Meanwhile the group about the fire- 
place in the great hall remained intact. 
Young Dorrance seemed to have forgot- 
ten his announced intention of imme- 
diate departure and was holding forth 
sarcastically about the ability of all de- 
tectives, official and Only the 
Frasers disputed with him, for Sowerby 
and Estridge were conversing aside in 


private. 


lowered tones, but all five were so deeply 
engrossed that they failed to observe 
the cat-footed Murdock when he took 
his accustomed place behind his desk. 
A tall, ungainly stranger, with whom 
he appeared to be upon the best of terms, 
lounged confidentially across _ the 
counter. 

Neither did any of them become 
aware of the reappearance of Crane. 
He passed them silently, one hand held 
behind him, and joined the two at the 
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steward’s desk. Jewett glanced in quick 
inquiry at his superior, and, when the 
latter nodded, hé stepped aside and, en- 
tering the little office, he took up his 
stand directly behind Murdock, but the 
steward was oblivious to his presence. 

He stood as though transfixed, gaz- 
ing with a sort of horror at the golf 
club which the detective laid upon the 
counter before him, and it was only 
when Crane’s voice, grown swiftly 
stern, rang out through the hall that the 
five men by the hearth ceased their sev- 
eral discussions and moved instinctively 
forward. 

“Murdock, is this the golf club with 
which you touch that 
passing waiter last night, at the moment 
when the shot was fired?” 

“I—I don’t know, sir!” the wretched 
exclaimed. “I told you, sir, 
that I shouldn’t be able to tell if I saw 
it again !”’ 

“You put it back in the bag beneath 
the counter you 
and out to the veranda, to where Doyle’s 


” 


reached out to 


steward 


before vaulted over 
body lay 

“Y—yes, sir!” 

‘Then how do you explain its pres- 
ence, in place of one of the bridges, 
under a pool table in the billiard room?” 

“I haven't the idea, sir. The 
bag and all were gone when I tried to 
it to you, if you recall, sir!’ Mur- 
dock’s ruddy face had blanched, and 
he was trembling visibly. 

“Perhaps you could tell if this were 
the same club or not by taking it up and 
flourishing it as you did last night, Mur- 
dock.” A command had en- 
tered the detective’s “Grasp it 
by the head.” 

‘But I The 
pallid face took on a waxen hue. “I 
must have lifted it from the bag by 
the head, of course, but I swung it out 
y the grip. I—now that I 
sir, | am positive that this is not the 
same.” 


least 


show 


note of 
tones. 


didn’t, sir!” steward’s 


: ‘ 
look at it, 


‘Try it and see.” Crane’s inexorable 


voice directed. “Take up that driver 
and show me just what you did last 
night !”’ 

Murdock glanced about him wildly 
for a means of escape, and for the first 
time he became aware of the five men 
who had ranged themselves behind the 
detective. One of them uttered a star- 
tled exclamation and advanced a step 
or two, but at that moment the steward 
broke down. 

“T can’t, sir!” he said. 
for me to bluff any longer! 
forgive me—I killed him!” 


“Tt’s no use 
May God 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DRIVER OF DEATH. 


H's dramatic confession of the mur- 
der ended in a cry that echoed 
back from the high-arched ceiling of 
the hall, and Murdock collapsed and 
would have fallen to the floor had not 
Jewett grasped him beneath the arms 
from behind and supported him to the 
chair beside the small 
Of the five men, standing back of 
Crane on the other side of the steward’s 
desk, only Samuel Estridge strode for- 
ward. “You, Murdock?” he exclaimed. 
“That's stuff and nonsense! You never 
killed Doyle—you haven't the nerve to 
harm a flea!” 

Jack Fraser troubled 
glance at his brother, whose face was 
Ralph Fraser stood immova- 
Philip 
weak 
small, mus- 
that of a rabbit in 
Ruth- 
erford Sowerby sputtered and snorted, 


safe. 


cast a swift, 
a study. 
ble, without meeting his eyes. 
Dorrance had fallen 
mouth beneath the 


tache, working like 


back, his 


sleek 
his startled amazement, and old 


would come. 
The steward had buried his 
his hands and was swaying back 
forth. Deep sobs racked him. It 
doubtful if he heard the famous 
criminal lawyer’s expostulation, but, 
when Crane spoke, the questions pene- 
trated to his all but distraught brain. 


but no words 
face in 
and 
was 


even 
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“If you shot Doyle how did you do it, 
Murdock? What motive had you?” 

“None, sir, I swear it!” Murdock 
raised a face suddenly grown old and 
haggard. “I don’t know how I shot 
him. I never meant to do it! It was 
that devil’s machine which you just laid 
on my desk there, sir—that thing that 
looks like a driver. It’s some kind of 
a gun, and it went off in my hands !” 

“Not a devil’s machine, but merely, | 
think, a cleverly concealed weapon of 
unique design.” Crane turned suddenly 
and faced Ralph Fraser. “It is the 
driver missing from your set of clubs, 
is it not, Mr. Fraser? A driver which 
projects not golf balls, lit these!” 

He held out upon his open hand the 
tiny steel bullet which he had pried 
from the oak paneling, and Ralph 
Fraser squared his shoulders and came 
forward. 

“wes, it is. mine,” he . said. “ 
brought it as a surprise for my brother 
and his friends to see, and I never 
thought that an accident like this. could 
occur! I had a mighty bad time of it 
after that shot sounded in my ears, I 
can tell you, but it didn’t—- 

“How was I to know he was a detec- 
tive?” asked Murdock. He was too 
perturbed to grasp the significance of 
the interrupted sentence. “I never did 
know for sure until last night, but I 
suspected him from the very first day 
he came, and we began going over the 
books together. When they bring them 
into court, and it’s proved how I’ve 
been changing the accounts right along, 
thieving everywhere I could, nobody 
ever will believe that I didn’t know what 
that thing was—that I didn’t pick it up 
and shoot purposely at him when the 
lights were out!” 

“What's that!” Sowerby found his 
voice and emitted it in a sudden roar, 
as he stepped forward. ‘‘What’s that 
about your falsifying the accounts, 
Murdock, and embezzling from the 
club?” 


“It’s true, sir, all of it!” Murdock 
replied. ‘All but that I meant to kill 
the man you put on my track! I'd have 
run away, maybe, but I never would 
have harmed him.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand this!” Ralph 
Fraser broke in impetuously. “What's 
the good of torturing the fellow? 
Crane, here, knows as well as I do 
that he’s inno——” 

“Stop!” The detective spoke in a 
peremptory undertone. ‘We'll get the 
confession of what he did do, Mr. 
Fraser, before we reassure him as to 
what he didn’t do.” 

“What did you do it for, Murdock?” 
Estridge’s persuasive voice sounded be- 
fore the indignant Sowerby could bel- 
low again. “You've been with us ever 
since we founded the club, and we 
trusted you as we would have trusted 
each other. You never complained 
about the amount of your salary. How 
much have you taken from us, and how 
long has this been going on?” 

“For a little more than a year, sir, 
and I’ve kept account of every penny, 
meaning that you should have it back 
from my life insurance.” Murdock’s 
usually impassive countenance was 
working with emotion. “I knew how 
I was trusted, and [ couldn’t sleep 
nights with the shame of it, but none 
of you seemed to miss the money, so 
it didn’t make me feel as bad after a 
time, and I went on taking more and 
more! I’ve had a matter of over two 
thousand dollars from the club since 
I started to run crooked, and nobody 
suspected, not even the last secretary, 
Martin. An increase of salary wouldn't 
have helped, you see, sir; I had to have 
more tahn that, but I’d counted the cost, 
like any careful man would, and, if I 
was caught, I’d meant to take my medi- 
cine. I never intended to harm a hair 
of Doyle’s head!” 

‘May I interfere for a moment, Mr. 
Estridge?” asked Crane. “I know this 
particular matter is not my province, 
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put, in a way, it is connected with the 
case upon which I am working.” 

“Certainly, Crane. Go ahead,” the 
lawyer responded briefly after a keen, 
searching glance at the other’s face. 

“Murdock, you say that you have 
kept account of every penny which you 
have stolen from the members of this 
club. Where is this account?” 

“Here, sir!” Murdock thrust a trem- 
bling hand in his breast pocket and 
drew forth a little red notebook. Jewett 
took it fron him and passed it across 
the counter to Crane. “It’s got the 
amount and the date and the page on 
the club books where I changed each 
item. I’m glad I’ve told, for it is a 
load off my mind; but if only you could 
believe that I never knew what that 
deadly thing was when I picked it at 
random from the bag at my feet! 
Twas not me that killed Doyle! It 
was the devil himself that sped the 
shot !”” 

“No, Murdock, you did not kill 
Doyle! The bullet, which flew from 
this concealed revolver when you acci- 
dentally released the firing pin in the 
head of the club is this bullet which 
[hold in my hand. See!” He held out 
the little steel globule. “It harmed no 
one, but imbedded itself in the oak pan- 
ding over there.” 

Amid amazed exclamations from all, 
except Ralph Fraser and Jewett, Mur- 
dock started from his chair with pro- 
truding eyes. 

“You—you mean that, sir?” he asked 
hoarsely, “It’s the truth you are telling 
me? J didn’t kill him, after all? Oh! 
Thank God! Thank God!” 

He sank back in his chair and buried 
his face in his hand, sobbing aloud in 
the reaction of relief, while the others 
crowded around Crane with excited 
questions. 

“What does this mean?” 
Vice rose above the rest. 

“It means, gentlemen, that two shots 

§D—ns 


Sowerby’s 


were fired simultaneously, this one, by 
the miracle of accident, going off at the 
same instant as the other. But I will 
explain later. Murdock, the story you 
told me was partly the truth, then?” 
“Yes, sir, partly.” Murdock wiped 
his eyes and straightened in his chair. 
“T told you the truth, but not all of it. 
The lights were lowered, and the sing- 
ing was going on. I saw that waiter 
from the caterer’s starting to pass my 
desk on his way to the supper room. 
Thinking to stop him from disturbing 
a minute that was as sacred as church. 
I reached down into the golf bag. 
Somebody had left it under the counter 
for safe-keeping, instead of taking it to 
the locker room where it properly be- 
longed. This instrument of Satan was 
the first stick which came to my hand, 
and I took hold of it, without looking, 
and drew it out. I only meant to tap 
the fellow on the arm with it and mo- 
tion him back, and it all happened in 
a minute, though it takes long to tell it. 
As I grabbed it I must have flourished 
it in the air, for I felt something jump 
under the head, there was a wee flash 
of light in front of me, and then there 
came a crash fit to wake the dead. You 
gentiemen all know what happened after 
that; the sound of something falling 
outside and the excitement and the 
lights going up once more and every- 
body crowding out on the veranda. I 
rushed out with the rest, but, when I 
saw what I’d done—or thought, until 
a minute ago, that I’d done—some- 
thing seemed to die inside of me, too, 
and then I remember that [I still had 
in my hand the thing that had fired the 
shot. I was fairly crazed to get rid of 
it, and there wasn’t time to put it back 
in the bag. Before anybody took hold 
of the affair and began to give orders 
I ran back into the billiard room and 
pushed the club under one of the tables, 
with the grip leaning on an empty 
bridge rest. No one missed me or 
knew that I had touched any of the 
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clubs under my desk, until Mr. Crane 
suspected.” 

“You changed the books and stole 
from our accounts,” Estridge observed, 
as though he had not been following 
the explanation of the previous night’s 
event. “Did you pilfer anything from 
the lockers, or the ladies’ dressing 
rooms, or pick up any articles of value 
that the members may have dropped.” 

“No, sir. I’ve found things from 
time to time, like Mr. Sowerby’s scarf- 
pin and Mrs. Dorrance’s gold bag, but 
they’ve always been promptly posted on 
the bulletin board,’ responded Mur- 
dock. “Somehow it didn’t seem like 
stealing, just to alter the books, espe- 
cially as none of you missed the few 
dollars that meant so much to me.” 

“Then you have never retained un- 
lawful possession of anything belonging 
to a club member, whether its disap- 
pearance was mentioned or not?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“Never, sir. I—I’ve told you every- 
thing. I can’t restore the money now, 
but I’m ready to make whatever amends 
you gentlemen and the law require of 
me.”” He buried his head again in his 
hands. “I might have known that I 
would be caught, sooner or later, but I 
had no choice.” 

“Why:” Estridge asked again. 
“Why have you needed so much extra 
money during this past year? After 
your years of faithful service, Mur- 
dock, why didn’t you come to one of us 
for a loan?” 

“T couldn’t, sir, without explaining 
what I wanted it for, and that would 
have been as much as my position here 
was worth. Besides I expected each 
month to recoup.”’ 

“You were gambling?” The law- 
yer’s tone was sharpened with incredul- 
ity, and even Sowerby looked his amaze- 
ment. Murdock’s native Scotch thrift 
and canniness had _ become  pro- 
verbial around the club. 

“Well, sir, you might call it that, in 
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a manner of speaking.” The steward 
hesitated. ‘“I—I acted on some tips 
which came my way in a fashion that 
I can’t explain, and I won just enough 
now and then to make me keep on, 
thinking that one more, a flyer would 
not only let me put back all I had taken, 
but leave me a bit more.” 

“‘A flyer?” repeated Sowerby, 
“You were playing the stock market, 
Murdock? Who gave you the tips? If 
you are frank with us we may come to 
some arrangement.” 

Murdock shook his head, and his 
rugged jaw set. “I’m sorry, sir,” he 
said decidedly. “All my own savings 
went with what I took from the club 
accounts, or I could make a partial res- 
titution. It was the stock market, but 
I can’t tell you where the tips came 
from, nor how I got them. "Twas my 
own savings that went first, before I 
thought of tampering with the books, 
but well I know that is no excuse. 
There’s nothing more that I can say, 
sir. I’ve confessed, and I’m ready to 
go to prison.” 

Motioning to Jewett to stand guard 
over him, Crane turned to the others. 
“Gentlemen, we have just time for a 
brief conference before your dinner 
engagements. Shall we adjoin to the 
billiard room?” 

“Not I!” Philip Dorrance exclaimed 
in some haste. “It is a wonder that 
my wife has not telephoned for me be- 
fore this. You won’t mind, I’m sure, if 
I trot along?” 

No one evincing the slightest interest 
in his continued presence the young man 
took his departure, and Crane picked 
up the driver from the desk and led 
the way to the billiard room. 

“It seems incredible!” Jack Fraser 
ejaculated. ‘I could swear that I only 
heard one shot. ‘The chances are a mil- 
lion to one against such a coincidence.” 

“The odds are not as great as that,” 
observed Estridge thoughtfully. “I 
have seen things proved in court, in 
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more cases than one, which apparently 
only a miracle could have brought to 
pass. We will have to decide later what 
is to be done abows Murdock’s falsifica- 
tion of the accourts, but I am inclined 
to believe his story of the accidental 
shooting. Mr. Fraser can tell us if he 
did leave his golf bag containing that 
freak weapon behind the desk.” 

Ralph Fraser nodded. “I did,” he 
afirmed. “We arrived late, and, as I 
had that dance with my sister-in-law, 
I did not wait to go to the locker room, 
but leaned over and rested my bag under 
the counter. I didn’t dream that any 
one would molest it, for Jack had men- 
tioned that he often did this when he 
was in a hurry. I handed my coat and 
hat to the nearest steward. It was crim- 
inally careless of me to have left the 
gun loaded, of course, but that was 
sheer vanity on my part; I wanted to 
take it somewhere out on the green 
to-morrow, where it would be safe, to 
astonish my brother and you gentlemen 
with a little impromptu target prac- 
tice. I can tell you that, until the coro- 
ner stated this morning that the bullet 
which killed your man was a .32 I’ve 
been through Hades!” 

“Where did you get the thing, any- 
way?” Jack asked. “How does it 
work ?” 

“One of the head officials of a big 
firearms company—I gave him my word 
not to mention his name, and, as no 
actual harm has been done except to an 
oak panel and the nervous system of the 
steward, to say nothing-of my own, I 
think I may be permitted to keep my 
promise—is a bug on golf, and he 
doped this out merely as a curiosity. 
I happened to be in a position to do a 
favor for him, and, knowing my hobby, 
he presented it to me.” Ralph Fraser 
took up the club from where Crane 
had placed it on a billiard table. “Don’t 
be alarmed, gentlemen, I know how to 
handle it safely. It really is shaped 
precisely like a driver, you see, but there 
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is a hollow metal tube or barrel, con- 
cealed in the shaft, and, when the head 
is pressed in a certain way, it releases 
a firing pin which discharges a .22 cali- 
ber bullet through the grip. My friend 
tried to work it out with a trigger, but 
it wasn’t practicable. I thought it a 
mighty neat little contrivance and an 
interesting addition to my collection, 
but, after last night, I never want to 
see the wretched thing again!” 

He laid it down once more upon the 
table and Estridge remarked dryly: “It 
is ingenious, at alf events. I thought 
I had come in contact with most styles 
of man-killing instruments in my pro- 
fessional career, but this is unique.” 

“It is a devilish sort of contrivance, 
and I think we can dispense with any 
further demonstration of it, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, Fraser,” said Sow- 
erby. “I hope you'll keep it under your 
eye until you get it away from the club.” 

“Still, you gentlemen owe Mr. 
Fraser a vote of thanks in a way,” 
Crane observed. “It was this device of 
his which unwittingly scared the stew- 
ard into his admission of theft.” 

“Do you think his confession was 
complete?” Jack Fraser asked signifi- 
cantly. “Granted that he was unnerved, 
he is a canny sort of rascal. Was that 
embezzlement the only robbery which he 
committed, or attempted to commit ?” 

Estridge glanced in quick warning 
from the speaker to his brother. At the 
same moment an understeward knocked 
upon the door. 

“Excuse me, please, sir.” His eyes 
wavered and then rested upon the de- 
tective. “Mr. Dorrance is on the wire 
for Mr. Crane. I told him that you 
were engaged, but he wouldn’t take 
no for an answer. He says it is most 
important.” 

“What does that littl——” Sowerby 
was beginning, but Crane had already 
started for the door. 

“Just pardon me,” he remarked, 
“the question of Murdock is a matter 
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for the officers of your club to decide, 
but I cannot afford to leave a possible 
stone unturned in the affair which 
brought me out here. The other mat- 
ter, of which three of you four know, 
is also extraneous. I am here for the 
sole purpose of finding the murderer 
of Jim Doyle!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TELLTALE NUMERALS. 


HE lawyer turned to the understew- 
ard. “Henry, upon what telephone 
did Mr. Dorrance call up?” 

“The main one, sir, on 
desk,” Henry replied. 

“Perhaps Mr. Crane would prefer to 
have it switched to one of the exten- 
sions in the locker room?’ the lawyer 
suggested. 

“TIsn’t there an extension, also, in the 
office which was occupied by Martin 
and the late—er—Grant?” Crane had 
paused in the doorway. 

“Yes. Would you care to use that ?” 
asked Estridge. ‘‘The office has been 
locked since last night, but I have the 
key here.” 

“Then will you have Henry switch 
the call to that extension, please, and 
cut off all other connections in the club 
for a few minutes?” As the under- 
steward disappeared at a nod from the 
lawyer Crane added: “Also, if you have 
the combination to the safe in the sec- 
retary’s office and keys to the desk, 
or any other receptacles which may be 
locked in there, I should like to have 
them.” 

“I can give you the combination to 
the safe, of course, unless Doyle changed 
it, and, although the coroner must have 
the keys which were taken from the 
body, I have a duplicate set here,” 
Estridge remarked, as the two pro- 
ceeded to the little office. “Do you want 
to compare the accounts with the mem- 
oranda in Murdock’s notebook ?” 

“Only one or two items to assure 
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myself that he wasn’t lying in general; 
the rest of his confession doesn’t in- 
terest me,” responded the detective. “] 
hope to find some, private notes of 
Doyle’s—notes intended for our agency 
and jotted down too late to be trans- 
mitted to us.” 

Murdock was still seated behind his 
desk with his head bowed in his hands, 
and Jewett loitered near, but the stew- 
ard did not look up nor appear to be 
conscious of their presence in the ro- 
tunda, as Estridge unlocked the door 
of the other little office, and they en- 
tered, the lawyer switching on the light. 

“Your man was methodical and busi- 
nesslike,” the latter observed. ‘When 
I went to O’Hare | told him to send me 
down some one who. could, at least, act 
the part and keep books after a fashion. 
But. that fellow would have deceived 
even me, had I not known who he was! 
He might have been a private secretary 
or bookkeeper all his life!” 

Crane smiled. “Doyle has acted in 
both capacities, at one time or another, 
before he came to us,” he said. “That 
was the reason why the old man picked 
him for this case.” 

“But why the disguise? I am sure 
none of us would have recognized him 
as he appeared when it was removed.” 

“How sure are you?” Crane ignored 
the impatient insistence of the telephone 
extension on the desk to inquire quiz- 
zically, “‘Have the clients you have de- 
fended in court all come from the un- 
derworld, Mr. Estridge? One would 
not think so, judging from your finan- 
cial rating.” 

The attorney looked startled. 
what do you mean?” 

“Doyle has run to earth more than 
one crook in the so-called smart sét, 
and he once helped to convict of murder 
the leading banker of a small suburban 
community,” replied the detective. 
“Naturally, before selecting a man for 
your job, O’Hare had you all looked up 
as to general standing, and he discov 
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ered that you were all practical new- 
comers here, Mr. Estridge. Doyle was 
the best man for the case, but was it 
improbable to conjecture that, among 
all the members of your club and their 
transient guests, there might not be one 
who had come into contact with him in 
some other investigation he has con- 
ducted among people of your class? 
The world is not so wide, as a certain 
member of your club remarked this 
morning.” 

“There’s something in that,” Estridge 
conceded, as he turned to the door. 
“You'll find me in the billiard room, or 
dining with Sowerby, if you need me, 
Crane.” 

The detective reversed the key and 
locked himself into the cubby-hole of an 
office before he took the receiver of 
the telephone from the hook. 

“Hello! Crane speaking.” 

“What detained you all this time 
The peevish voice of Philip Dorrance, 
raised to a high pitch of mental strain, 
came to him over the wire, and it seemed 
to the detective’s keen ear that deeper, 
but unmistakably feminine, tones min- 
gled, as in a running undercurrent, with 
those of the speaker. ‘We have some- 
thing of the most vital importance to 
tell you, and my wife would like you 
to come at once!” 

“But your dinner engatement ?” 
Crane could not resist the suggestion. 

“Hang the dinner! We’re not going! 
When I reached home I found that my 
wife had made a discovery which re- 
quires the immediate services of a de- 
tective, and you are the nearest. We 
don’t care what it costs.” There was 
an odd hesitation, a seeming reluctance 
in Dorrance’s tones, in spite of his in- 
sistence, and now he paused while the 
contralto feminine voice sounded again. 
The words were indistinguishable, but it 
was obvious that he was being coached. 

“If Mrs. Dorrance’s discovery has no 
direct bearing on the matter I am in- 
Vestigating I really must decline,” 
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Crane said firmly. “O’Hare’s private 
agency in New York, from which I 
came, will send a man out to you on the 
first train if you will telephone to him 
and state the nature of your prospective 
case. The one I am working on is of 
more importance to me than any fee.” 

“But this is something that cannof 
be discussed over the phone, and my 
wife thinks that it may have a direct 
bearing on the other affair!” Dorrance’s 
voice rose sharply, and, after a moment, 
he added: “She says io tell you she 
is positive that it will change the whole 
course of your investigation, and she is 
sending the motor for you.” 

“Thanks, but [ have two cars here 
of my own,” responded the detective 
dryly. “Please give my compliments to 
Mrs. Dorrance and tell her that I have 
one or two points to look into before 
I leave the club. I shall be grateful 
for any assistance she may be able to 
render me in this case, of course, and 
I will be with you later.” 

“You must come now, man, I tell 
you!” The wire squeaked with Dor- 
rance’s agitation. “My wife demands 
it! You are wasting your time until 
you hear what she has to tell you!” 

“You will pardon me, but I must be 
the best judge of that since the investi- 
gation is in my hands,” Crane retorted. 
“T can be with you in an hour, not be- 
fore.” 

He rang off abruptly, heedless of the 
sputtered protestations which were 
choked into silence, and looked about 
him. The desk was not unlike that of a 
hotel office and identical with Murdock’s 
except that it ran the length of the small 
room, with a space in front of it for 
the convenience of members, and was 
in a separate apartment instead of open- 
ing directly into the great hall. The 
wicket was barred, too, but Crane 
quickly unlocked it with a key from 
among those which, together with a slip 
of paper, the attorney had placed upon 
the counter before he passed within. 
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The safe was larger and of a differ- 
ent model than that in the steward’s 
office. As Crane had anticipated it 
would not open when he worked the 
combination on the paper which Est- 
ridge had left, and he glanced about 
for some clew to the change in num- 
bers which Doyle must have made. 
Methodical in all things the late oper- 
ative, foreseeing the possibility of an 
attack upon him and the coming of a 
successor, must have prepared some 
hint for a trained eye of the change he 
had effected. 

The first object which met his gaze 
was a large rack for mail with num- 
bered pigeonholes on the wall above 
the empty chair. It was identical with 
the rack in Murdock’s office, but Crane 
remembered that the latter had been 
new and highly varnished, with en- 
velopes protruding here and_ there, 
where the members had forgotten to 
inquire for their mail. This one was 
old and dusty, yet, in a series of the 
compartments, small white cards had 
been placed. 

Carefully noting the number of the 
pigeonhole from which he removed it 
Crane picked out one of the cards and 
found it to be, significantly enough, a 
left-over invitation to the Harvest 
Dance, during which Mrs. de Forest’s 
necklace had _ disappeared. That 
which interested him more, however, 
was an annotation down in one cor- 
ner, in hand-printed characters: “L—7.” 

Taking a pencil from his pocke 
Crane jotted down after the characters 
the number 2—that of the compartment 
from which he had taken the card. 
Then he collected the others, adding the 
numbers in turn. 

There were eight cards in all. Seat- 
ing himself in the chair he spread them 
out on the counter before him like a 
new and unique game of solitaire. For 
a time he studied them with a puzzled 
frown, then his brow cleared, and, as 
he rearranged them, he whistled softly. 
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He had taken the card marked 
“L-7” from the second pigeonhole; 
others were labeled with the letter “R” 
before the various numbers. These 
ranged in scattered order from 3 to 14, 
Assuming that they actually represented 
the new combination of the safe Crane 
considered it as a first supposition that 
“L” and “R” represented a turn of the 
knob to the left or right as indicated; 
that the numbers of the pigeonholes, 
from which he had taken them, was 
the order in which the turns were to 
be made, and those upon the cards 
themselves must correspond to the fig- 
ures on the dial. 

This theory was further strengthened 
by the discovery upon the last card— 
that marked “L-6’—of a word faintly 
penciled in the same small, hand-printed 
characters; “open.” Surely that could 
only apply to the knob in the center 
of the dial and must mean that the com- 
bination had been completed! 

Crane rose and kneeling upon the 
floor before the safe he spread out his 
cards in a row—all in the order of the 
numbered compartments in the rack 
from which he had removed them. Ar- 
ranged thus they read: “R-4; L-7; 
R-9; L-3; R-8; L-11; R-14; L-6.” 
Placing his ear close he turned the knob 
from zero to the number 4 on the riglit 
of the dial and felt a glow of satisfae- 
tion as he caught faintly the fall of a 
tumbler within. A quick twist of his 
wrist brought the knob back to number 
7 on the left. In rotation through the 
other figures, printed on the cards, each 
stop produced that scarcely audible click 
which assured him that he was indeed 
upon the right track. 

When the eighth number had _ been 
reached the door of the safe swung 
open, and Crane gathered up his cards 
before he looked within at the orderly 
piles of ledgers and account books, each 
marked with the month and year, with 
which the receptacle was half filled. 

Selecting two or three of the latter 
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at random the detective took from his 
pocket the notebook which Murdock 
had surrendered to him. A rapid com- 
parison of a few of the items listed by 
the steward with the figures in the club 
accounts proved that the latter had told 
the truth, in. part at least, and Crane 
laid them aside, but not before ascer- 
taining one significant fact; since the 
date of Doyle’s arrival, a month previ- 
ous, not a single peculation had been 
committed by Murdock. 

Turning once more to the safe Crane 
searched for the private notes of which 
he had spoken to Estridge. He was 
certain that Doyle must have taken 
notes, had anything, bearing upon his 
investigation, occurred during the last 
hours prior to his death. Before start- 
ing from the agency in town Crane had 
run hastily through the brief reports 
sent in by Doyle from time to time, and 
it was evident from them that the oper- 
ative had obtained no definite lead re- 
garding the identity of the thief he had 
come to track down, unless he had done 
so after mailing the last report which 
had been received on the Tuesday be- 
fore. 

In none of them had he mentioned 
the possibility of an attack upon himself, 
but that would not have been Doyle’s 
way; he had undertaken to recover the 
necklace and capture the thief. Any 
physical danger incurred in the commis- 
sion of a case he had always persisted 
in regarding as his own private business 
and no affair of the agency, in spite of 
O’Hare’s repeated warnings. 

Crane ruffled the leaves of every 
ledger and examined all the pack- 
ets and envelopes in the compart- 
ments which lined the upper part of 
the safe, but without success. Surely 
Doyle must have had some reason of 
his own for changing the combination 
of the safe, and if he made any note 
in the case, which he had not had time 


to post, he would have secreted them in | 


this safe. Had any papers been found 


on the body Crane was confident that 
the coroner would have mentioned them 
to him that morning. Where could 
they be? 

Even as he racked his brains for a 
solution to the problem the detective 
noticed that the ledger for the past 
month, which he had previously ex- 
amined and laid beside him on the floor, 
did not close as evenly as the rest. Tak- 
ing it up again he eagerly examined the 
binding. The inner lining of the board 
back had been slit at the top, and, as he 
handled it, something rustled in the 
space between. 

Taking out his stout pocketknife 
Crane ripped the lining down each side, 
disclosing a single sheet of paper which 
had been inserted in the aperture next 
to the back. It was covered with dis- 
jointed notes in Doyle’s writing, but it 
was manifest that they must have been 
jotted down in haste and under a state 
of excitement which had been unusual 
to that impassive operative. Although 
rumpled the paper was fresh, and the 
ink, which had been used for the added 
lines at the bottom of the page, was 
not as deeply black as the rest. 

Crane spread the document out on 
the counter and dropped into his chair. 
Here is what he saw: 

17-L & 31-G having affair, 31 more seri- 
ous than 17. Look up 19-N; sort of Cin- 
derella and stuck on 16-G. 

10-L & 12-G engaged? 10 don’t trust me 
& face seems familiar, but can’t place her 
yet; 12 shy of me, too, must look up his 
record, 

16-G is o. k. In love with 19-N, all right 
& no cap. but straight. Most likely subject 
at first, so fooled around golf green with 
him & tried him out. N. D. 

17-L airaid of me but more afraid of 
28-G. 31-G leery of me. 

Club accounts altered, but only small 
sums taken at a time. Think M. is the man 
—too anxious to help me with books. Not 
nerve enough for big job. 

31-G more worried 
still can’t get her number. 

Oct. 29: 31-G desperate for money. Sure 
M. on that I'm dick, but thinks put here to 
check up books. 19-N & 16-G nervous. 


Sounded t1o-L but 
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Oct. 30: 31-G tried to bribe me for all 
money in club under my care and for me to 
make get-away. Offered Ist mortgage on 
property, but happen to know it is in name 
of 5-L. 19-N & 16-G avoid each other like 
plague; up to some mischief. Possible sub- 
jects to date: 17-L; 12-G; 3i-G; 19-N, & M 
as long shot. 12-G watching me now from 
hall. 

Oct. 31: 12-G giving me the eye again, this 
time through window from porch, where M. 
has hung Jap. lantern. Dance coming off 
soon, 

What is 19-N doing under lant— 

Here the cryptic scrawl broke off 
abruptly, as though the writer had been 
interrupted at his task, and for some 
moments Crane sat staring in bewil- 
derment at it. Clearly Doyle had 
meant it as a correlation of facts and 
observations for his own study alone, 
yet there must be some key to the 
enigma which this fresh set of numbers 
presented, 

“1o-L” was evidently a woman, since 
the operative had not been able to place 
her, and “12-G” was as obviously a 
man, as Doyle had made a note to look 
up his record. “M” was designated 
with no number, and, if “L” could be 
assumed as a starter to indicate lady 
and ‘“‘G” gentleman, what could “19-N” 
mean ¢ 

The detective rose and began pacing 
the small inclosure reflectively. For 
the time being the urgent summons from 
the Dorrances was forgotten, as was the 
lesser importance of his own lack of 
food and brain fag from loss of sleep. 
If Doyle had intended those notes for 
himself alone why on earth hadn’t he 
written the names, or at least initials? 
He had hidden the single page with ex- 
treme care, yet he had left an ingenious 
clew to the changed combination, and 
the safe itself contained nothing else 
which the house committee might not 
freely have examined. 

Where had he got those infernal num- 
bers, anyway? Surely he would not 
have resorted to those on the pigeon- 


holes of the mail rack again. Crane 
turned and studied it for a moment, 
but the numbers, when applied to the 
doctiment in his hands, made no sense, 
and impatiently he resorted once more 
to a perusal of the latter. 

The only person with whom Doyle 
had “fooled around the golf green” was 
young Landon; he, therefore, must be 
“16-G,” and “19-N,” with whom the 
latter was in love, could be none other 
than little Alice Dare, the “sort of Cin- 
derella.”. “M” was undoubtedly Mur- 
dock, but what were those numbers and 
how had Doyle come to apply them? 

All at once a light broke over him. 
Gathering up the ledgers he thrust 
them back in the safe and closed it. 
He had barely straightened when a 
knock sounded upon the door. 

Vaulting the counter Crane unlocked 
it to find the understeward, Henry, 
standing upon the threshold, a laden 
tray in his hands, from which savory 
odors arose. “Mr. Estridge’s compli- 
ments, sir, but the dining room is closed, 
and we’ve kept this hot for you as long 
as we could. Mr. Dorrance has tele- 
phoned again, but Mr. Estridge gave or- 
ders that you were not to be disturbed.” 

Realizing all at once that he was vo- 
raciously hungry Crane expressed his 
thanks and added: ‘‘Henry, the lockers, 
in which the members keep their golf 
clubs and extra things, are numbered, 
are they not?” 

The man looked his surprise, but re- 
plied promptly enough. “Yes, sir, both 
in the ladies’ and gentlemen’s locker 
rooms.” 

“Do 
longs ?” 

Henry permitted himself to smile dis- 
creetly. “I ought to, sir. They have 
been under my special charge, as you 
might say, for the past two years, I’ve 
a list of the members with the numbers 
of their lockers, if you would care to 
see it.” 

“T should, 


you know to whom each be- 


very much. Will you 
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bring it to me now, please, and then 
give orders te have my larger car—the 
one in which I came out from town 
last night—at the veranda steps in fif- 
teen minutes? Where is Mr. Estridge?” 

“In the billiard room, sir. I will get 
the list at once and see that your car is 
ready on time.” 

Crane attacked the contents of the 
tray with such vigor that he was half- 
way through his meal when the stew- 
ard returned, and, as the latter closed 
the door behind him again, the detective 
drew Doyle’s notes from his pocket and 
compared them with the list of lockers. 

The meaning leaping out at him now 
in all clarity, and he whistled softly 
ashe read, Of the ladies Mrs. Sowerby 
had locker No. 17, Mrs. Dorrance No. 
5, Mrs. de Forest No. 19, and Mrs. Car- 
ter No. 10. In the men’s room Bowles’ 
locker was number 12, Landon’s 16, 
Dorrance’s 32, and Sowerby’s 28. 

“Ah!” said Crane to himself. “It 
didn’t take Doyle long to discover that 
Mrs. Sowerby and Dorrance were hav- 
ing a flirtation, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Carter and Bowles, and that love affair 
between the two young kids. But why 
was Bowles shy of him?” 

Pausing only to copy on the back of 
Doyle’s notes the names of those whose 
locker numbers the late operative had 
mentioned Crane replaced the sheet of 
paper in his pocket and then finished his 
dinner hastily. He rang for the stew- 
ard to remove the tray, returned the 
list to him, and, locking the door of 
the little office, he sought the billiard 
room. ‘Mr. [stridge, 1 want to thank 
you most heartily for your thoughtful- 
ness. But for you I should have had 
no dinner, for I had quite forgotten all 
about food.” 

The attorney, who had been knocking 
the balls aimlessly about on one of the 
tables in solitude, glanced up and laid 
down his cue. 

“You found something to interest 
you?” he asked. 


“Very much so!” replied Crane. “I’d 
like a little chat with you some time 
to-morrow, if I may have it, but now 
I want to return to you the keys you 
lent me and give Murdock’s notebook 
into your possession. You'll find, I 
think, that his itemized list of pecula- 
tions is correct in the main, but you 
won't be able to open the safe with 
the combination you handed me. I'll 
give you the real one to-morrow.” 

“I thought so!” Estridge said. “I 
have some notes to prepare on a case 
of my own which comes up next week, 
and you will find me at my lodge all 
day.” 

Crane took leave of him and pro- 
ceeded to his waiting car, but, as he 
tore through the night toward the Dor- 
rances’, that unfinished final sentence 
scrawled by Doyle rang in the detec- 
tive’s ears, as though the lips now cold 
in death were whispering them! ‘What 
is 19-N doing under lant——” 

What, indeed, had Alice Dare, the 
pauper niece of Mrs. de Forest, been 
doing beneath the dragon lantern, 
wherein had been coiled her aunt’s 
stolen necklace ? 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. DORRANCE ADVANCES A THEORY. 


VEN had he not mentally noted its 
general location that afternoon 
Crane could not have failed to find the 
Dorrance’s pretentious house. It was 
illuminated so brilliantly that it stood 
out in all the ugliness of its hybrid ar- 
chiteeture against the night sky, and, 
as Crane whirled up the driveway, the 
entrance door was flung open, and 
Philip Dorrance’s figure, prancing ex- 
citedly, was silhouetted against the glare 
from within. 

“Great Scott, why didn’t you come 
sooner, Crane: He seized the detec- 
tive’s arm, before the latter had fairly 
reached the top step of the veranda, 
and dragged him in. “My wife has 
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been like a mad woman! You said an 
hour, and here it is nearly midnight, 
and some officious fool at the club re- 
fused to put you on the wire again!” 

“T told you, Mr. Dorrance, that I 
had one or two points to clear up there 
before I left, although I did not antici- 
pate being detained so long,” Crane re- 
sponded, adding: “Perhaps I have 
come too late, and Mrs. Dorrance has 
retired ?” 

“ ‘Retired!’ repeated the other with 
a gurgle. “You don’t know my wife 
when she get’s going, but you will! 
Come along; she’s in the drawing- 
room.” 

As he followed his host the detec- 
tive amusedly noted the change in his 
appearance from a few hours before. 
His tie was twisted, his collar and shirt 
front wilted, and, instead of his usual 
jaunty strut, he sidled cringingly down 
the hall, The latter, although spacious 
enough, was cluttered with spurious 
armor, chairs, and settles copied from 
every known period, and hung with 
portraits, the suspiciously shiny var- 
nish of which belied the antiquity of 
the costumed characters they repre- 
sented. 

The apartment which they entered 
was large, and had manifestly been 
“done” by some interior decorator with 
an eye to his client’s purse solely, but 
here the details of his immediate sur- 
roundings escaped Crane’s observation 
for the moment. 

Wide as the drawing-room was ‘it 
seemed to be filled with the ponderous 
bulk of the beetle-browed woman who 
in disheveled evening dress was pacing 
heavily back and forth. Mentally the 
detective flattened himself against the 
wall. The lady paused and demanded 
in a deep, shaking voice: “Is this 
Mr. Crane. You have come at 
last!” 

“IT am sorry I could not get here be- 
fore, Mrs. Dorrance.” He bowed. “It 
is an “«nconscionable hour to call at your 


home—even such business as 
mine.” 

“Hour! What do hours matter, or 
anything else in the world!” She flung 
her arms out with such violence that the 
threads of one shoulder strap snapped 
ominously. ‘There is a thief abroad 
in our community, Mr. Crane! A rob- 
ber who would stop at a crime of no 
magnitude !” 

“Now, Josephine!” said her husband 
in what was meant to be a soothing 
tone, but she turned upon him. “Hold 
your tongue, Philip, or go to bed! Were 
they your jewels, I should like to know? 
I shall tell this person just what I think, 
and nothing can stop me!” 

In spite of himself Crane started 
slightly. Could she have heard of the 
theft of the necklace? If so why 
should she become so wrought up over 
another woman’s loss? But he was 
vouchsafed no time for idle conjec- 
ture. 

“Mr, Crane, I do not know-why your 
unfortunate predecessor came to Broad- 
lawns, but, after a certain conversa- 
tion, immediately following the trag- 
edy at the club last night, I had an 
inkling. I was standing beside the chair 
of an elderly friend who has—or had 

a diamond necklace of which she was 
inordinately vain. She has exhibited it 
on every possible occasion, until last 
evening. Two days ago she told me 
that she considered it too gorgeous to 
wear to so small an affair as the dance, 
but I was convinced then that she was 
not telling the truth, particularly as she 
made some catty remark about my em- 
eralds!” The lady paused and then 
broke out in a throaty wail: ‘““My emer- 
alds!' My emeralds which have been 
in the Farr family for generations! Oh, 
this will kill me!” 

“Then you might just as well die 
sitting down as standing up, Josephine,” 
Philip Dorrance exclaimed in a sudden 
burst of spirit, born of nerves strained 
to the breaking point. “It doesn’t mat- 


upon 
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ter about me, ef course, but Mr. Crane 
had no sleep last night, and he has been 
on the go all day. In common human- 
ity you might offer him a chair.” 

“Upstart!’? Mrs. Dorrance _ re- 
marked in what was intended to be an 
aside, but she turned once more to the 
detective with a visible effort at self- 
control. “I beg your pardon. Please 
be seated; my own agitation, which my 
husband seemingly does not share, will 
not permit me to remain quiet. I was 
standing beside this elderly friend when 
the sheriff approached her, and, to my 
astonishment, I heard her say that she 
felt herself partly responsible for the 
death of the young man whom we had 
known as Mr. Grant. Her contrition 
vanished in elated astonishment, how- 
ever, when the sheriff told her that 
Grant had succeeded in what he had 
undertaken. Then he and Mr. Estridge 
carried her off to talk privately with 
her, and, on learning that the supposed 
secretary was in reality a detective, I 
commenced to put two and two to- 
gether. 

“This frievd of mine had worn her 
necklace to the dance in September, 
but she left early in great agitation. 
There was some sort of a scene which 
was kept as quiet as possible. I had 
noticed the necklace particularly on her 
arrival—no one could help it—it made 
a display that was almost vulgar on a 
person of her age! I remembered dis- 
tinctly that I had not seen it when she 
departed, for I assisted in putting her 
cloak about her shoulders. Nothing 
but theft could bring a detective to our 
eminently select country club, and no 
theft could be of much concern nor 
so closely connected with my friend, as 
to make her feel partly responsible for 
that detective’s death but the loss of 
her greatest treasure. Am I not right, 
Mr. Crane?” 

“My dear Mrs. Dorrance, I am not 
here in Broadlawns on the same mis- 
sion as my colleague was, but solely 
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to investigate his murder,” Crane re- 
sponded firmly. “I must decline to 
discuss anything else.” 

“That girl Alice Dare would neither 
affirm nor deny my supposition when 
I called on her aunt to-day, and she re- 
ceived me in Mrs. de Forest’s place, but 
1 am confident that she knew! Per- 
haps it will repay her when you learn 
what I have to tell you!” There was 
morbid triumph in Mrs. Dorrance’s 
husky tones. “If Mrs. de Forest’s neck- 
lace was actually stolen, and your as- 
sociate killed because he had discov- 
ered the identity of the thief, then you 
would do well to guard my house, for 
I, too, have been robbed, and we are 
all likely to be murdered in our beds! 
My precious emeralds are gone!” 

“Your emeralds!” the detective ex- 
claimed. “That is most unfortunate, 
and you have my deepest sympathy, but 
I scarcely see how that has*any bear- 
ing on the identity of my colleague’s 
murderer.” 

“The emeralds are not gone, exactly, 
but Harlier, the jeweler, claims that 
some time during the past month they 
have been taken from their original set- 
tings and fakes substituted in their 
place,” Dorrance explained in a hur- 
ried tone. “They were cleaned in his 
establishment, just before the dance in 
September, and nothing was found to 
be wrong with them then, but my wife 
got a notion a day or so ago that some 
of the settings might be loose, so I took 
them in to Harlier’s again. A man 
from there telephoned out and told Mrs. 
Dorrance of the substitution, while I 
was returning from the club late this 
afternoon, and she is convinced that it 
has something to do with the theft of 
Mrs. de Forest’s necklace and the kill- 
ing of your man last night. Nothing 
would do but I must send for you at 
once. You see?” 

His voice was almost apologetic, but 
Crane shook his head. “I am afraid 
that I don’t,” he disclaimed. ‘Mrs. 
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Dorrance has given me no valid reason 
for her suspicion that the necklace you 
speak of was stolen, or that my col- 
league was sent here to find it. I can- 
not discuss his case, as I said before, 
but, with my own knowledge of it, I 
can see no connection between the iden- 
tity of his slayer and that of the per- 
son who effected the substitution of 
fakes for your emeralds.” 

“You cannot?’ Mrs. Dorrance, who 
for the moment had subsided, spent 
with her emotions, started up indig- 
nantly. “What if I should tell you I 
happen to know the necklace was stolen, 
know that man was sent here to find it, 
and that he was shot after he did find 
it? His murderer is still at large, and 
another robbery of greater magnitude 
has been discovered, and you see no 
connection! To say the least | am dis- 
appointed, Mr. Crane, for T had heard 
some reafly intelligent things of you!” 

“If your knowledge were authentic, 
Mrs. Dorrance—which I do not admit 
—I should have to know how you 
came by it before changing my plans 
and theories.” tone was a 
study in skepticism as he warily led her 
on. “Woman’s intuition may be all 
very well in its way, but you have given 
me only one fact: that fakes have been 
substituted for your emeralds. In the 
investigation of a murder we must have 
cold facts to go upon.” 

“*Woman’s intuition’ 
Something very like a snort was emitted 
by his affronted hostess. “I have heard 
that you detectives depend more than 
a little for valuable clews on backstairs 
gossip—the testimony of servants. I 
pay mine better than any one in the 
neighborhood, though Heaven knows I 
have nothing to conceal, and I am re- 
warded by the only loyalty which seems 
I could tell you 


Crane’s 


indeed !” 


to exist nowadays. 

things !” 
“Josephine!” exclaimed her husband. 

“Remember that you have had to pay 


costs already in two suits for libel and 
one for malicious mischief !” 

“That will do.” Mrs. Dorrance’s 
tone was ominously quiet. “You will 
remember, Philip, that it was I and not 
you who paid the costs. The hussies 
were guilty in each case. I am con- 
ducting this interview. Mr. Crane, you 
must know from your professional ex- 
perience that servants will talk, and 
nothing—positively nothing—can be 
kept from them. Concerning Mrs. de 
Forest’s necklace, her maid and mine 
are intimate friends, but mine receives 
higher wages. Need I be more ex- 
plicit ?” 

“IT think I understand,” Crane said. 
‘But, after all, a maid’s suspicions and 
predilection for sensational gossip, of 
which you have just spoken——” 

“IT am speaking now of facts, not sus- 
picions, and both maids are reliable 
witnesses. I do not care to be brought 
into this matter further than is 
necessary to recover my own jewels, 
naturally, for what would be added 
glory for you in your profession would 
ostracize me in my set out here, and 
what I say to you now must be strictly 
confidential. I have locked the doors 
leading to the servants’ wing, and my 
husband doesn’t count, for he would 
not dare to repeat anything. Mrs. de 
Forest’s necklace is safe in the hands 
of the sheriff, and, knowing that, she 
would not be inclined to tell you whom 
she suspected of stealing it, nor help 
you in your search for Doyle’s mur- 
derer, lest it bring upon her own house- 
hold the scandal and disgrace she has 
done everything to avoid.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” exclaimed the 
wretched Philip, but his ejaculation was 
unheeded. 

“Love,” Mrs. Dorrance continued— 
her austere tone conveyed no impres- 
sion of that tender passion—“‘will some- 
times cause impulsive young people to 
do desperate, even criminal, things. 
Mrs. de Forest treats that orphan niece 
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of hers like an upper servant and has 
provided her with smart clothes and the 
outward advantage of wealth, only that 
the girl might the more quickly make a 
rich marriage and be off her hands. 
I have this from her own lips, Mr. 
Crane. The girl has rewarded her by 
falling in love with a penniless bank 
cerk; all Broadlawns can substantiate 
that. Mrs. de Forest forbade the match, 
and the young couple were desperate. 
On reaching home from the Harvest 
dance Mrs. de Forest accused her niece 
—in the hearing of another person, al- 
though she did not know it—of steal- 
ing her necklace. Alice denied it, of 
course, and threatened to go away and 
earn her own living and be free. 

“I did not learn this until a week 
later, and, in the meantime, I foolishly 
decked the girl out in my emeralds for 
a masquerade at a week-end house 
party. I make no direct accusation, but 
I have heard that clever work can be 
done by expert jewel fakers in three 
days, and this house party in the Berk- 
shires lasted from Friday until Mon- 
day. When the emeralds were returned 
tome I put them away without a close 
inspection, and it was only a few days 
ago that I discovered that the settings 
of the brooch and pendant were loose. 
Lately Alice Dare and her lover have 
given every evidence of a nervousness 
that amounted to sheer fright; a dozen 
people have remarked upon it at the 
club. Last night, after that murder, 
when Mrs. de Forest and her niece re- 
turned to their home there was another 
scene between them. Mrs. de Forest 
this time accused her niece of putting 
the necklace back where—where Doyle 
must have found it. I saw the girl in 
the early part of the evening dawdling 
about the very window through which 
he was afterward shot. I hope that 
Iam unprejudiced and just, but these 
are facts which I have given you. Do 
they interest you sufficiently to listen 
fo my theory of the murder?” 


Crane had attended to every word, 
and again Doyle’s interrupted question 
leaped to his mind, although instinc- 
tively he shrank from the possibility 
which this dominant woman had laid 
bare. Neither face nor voice betrayed 
him as he replied calmly: “Your facts 
might interest me, Mrs. Dorrance, if it 
were not for a seeming inconsistency. 
Why is the necklace, which you say is 
now in the hands of the sheriff, not a 
fake as well as your emeralds?” 

“Tf you have had any experience with 
gem thefts you should know that dia- 
monds are the most difficult jewels in 
the world to imitate with any hope of 
deceiving even the most casual glance, 
while it would take an expert to detect 
the difference between real emeralds 
and some of the marvelous manufac- 
tured ones which are on the market 
now,’ Mrs. Dorrance remarked coldly. 
“Moreover—but that is a part of my 
theory which you evidently do not con- 
sider worth hearing.” 

“Most assuredly I do, Mrs. Dorrance, 
but first let me warn you that you have 
not a shred of even circumstantial evi- 
dence to support your idea as to when 
and by whom your emeralds were sub- 
stituted. With that theory fixed in your 
mind you may have overlooked other 
possibilities, and, as you say, you de- 
sire above all things to be just, espe- 
cially in so serious a matter.” 

Mrs. Dorrance’s jaw set, and for an 
instant her dark eyes flashed. Then she 
controlled herself and responded: 
“Quite so! May I ask what other pos- 
Sibilities you suggest, Mr. Crane?” 

“Where do you keep your emeralds 
when you are not wearing them? At 
a bank here or in town?” 

“Neither. I have a fireproof safe, 
built into my dressing-room wall, and 
no one on this earth knows the com- 
bination except myself.” 

“Josephine!” that gentleman ex- 
claimed in shocked reproach. “I trust 
you don’t suggest i 
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“I suggest nothing!” she © said. 
‘Whenever I go to that safe I lock my 
door and hang a dark cloth over the 
knob so that my maid cannot spy upon 
me through the keyhole, and _ that 
woman knows more than you ever will, 
Philip! If I told you one half of what 
she has repeated to me concerning the 
actions of certain empty-headed dolls 
and dyed-haired vixens in this neigh- 
borhood you would realize that nothing 
can be kept from her—nothing but the 
combination of my safe!” 

“On returning from the Harvest 
dance you put your jewels immediately 
away, Mrs. Dorrance?” 

“Yes. I did not open the safe until 
a few days later when I took out the 
emeralds to lend to Miss Dare.” 

“When she returned them 

“T placed them in the safe so quickly 
that, as I told you, I scarcely looked at 
them, beyond a glance to see that all the 
pieces were there. The safe remained 
closed until I took out the emeralds, 
a few days ago, to see that all the set- 
tings were secure before wearing them 
to the dance. Harlier’s are always very 
prompt in their work for me, and I 
thought it odd when, on Thursday they 
told my husband that the repairs could 
not be finished in time. The official ex- 
plained this afternoon that they had not 
wished to alarm me until they had ex- 
amined every stone to determine if all 
or only a part of the set had been ex- 
changed for imitations. Not one of 
them is left, Mr. Crane! All—all of 
them are gone!” 


Philip, who at the reference to “dolls” 


and “vixens” had subsided, now inter- 
posed. 

“I thought myself that the chap’s 
manner at Harlier’s was odd when I 
took the emeralds in to him on Thurs- 
day,” he observed. “As soon as the in- 
quest is over I mean to have a thorough 
investigation made of the substitution, 
Josephine. You can safely leave every- 
thing in my hands.” 


“What! Trust you to find my em 
eralds for me?” his wife demanded in 
contemptuous wrath. “I want the most 
expert advice in the country, both de- 
tective and legal, and I intend to have 
it! Moreover, as soon as this stupid in- 
quest is finished, I shall take the first 
train to town and interview the head of 
Harlier’s himself! I am _ convinced, 
however, that my theory will prove to 
be the truth.” 

“Will you tell me that theory now, 
Mrs. Dorrance?”’ asked Crane. “I 
know part of it, of course. You think 
that, some time during the Harvest 
dance, Miss Dare managed to steal her 
aunt’s necklace.” 

“Yes; I believe that she was afraid 
to take it home, or confess to her lover 
then what she had done, but secreted 
it about the club somewhere. A girl 
values the good opinion of the man she 
cares for, and I think she meant to sell 
the necklace at the first opportunity to 
get to town, persuade Gerald Landon 
to elope with her, and then produce the 
money with trumpery, some romantic 
story of a legacy which she had con- 
cealed from her aunt. He is sufficiently 
young and in love to have swallowed it. 
However, her aunt’s unexpected accusa- 
tion must have thrown her into a panic, 


‘and she did confess to him what she 


had done.” Mrs. Dorrance paused and 
added: “I do not pretend to say whether 
it was fear or honesty which impelled 
him, but it is my opinion that he per- 
suaded her to return them at the earliest 
opportunity, and they decided on the 
dance last night as the most favorable 
time for placing the necklace where it 
would be found. 

“That girl was crazy to marry him, 
though, and they had to have money, 
so, when I foolishly offered to let her 
have my jewels for the week-end, she 
saw her chance for a second coup. 
This time she would net fail, for the 
substitution might not be discovered fer 
months, and much could happen in the 
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meantime. So much for my emeralds, 
but to get back to the necklace. Nei- 
ther of those two young conspirators 
had counted on the possibility of a pri- 
vate detective being installed at the club, 
but, as Halloween drew near, I think 
they suspected the real identity and 
purpose of the new secretary that 
would account for their increasing nerv- 
ousness and fright, yet they had no other 
course but their original plan to fol- 
low. R 
“Tt is my belief that the girl concealed 
that necklace in the lantern. Doyle saw 
her do it and stationed himself there. 
Both she and her lover knew that her 
guilt would be exposed. But, Mr. 
Crane, it is also my firm conviction that 
Gerald Landon came to the dance pre- 
pared for that very contingency and 
determined to go to any length to pro- 
tect the girl who had stolen through 
love of him. I am not romantically in- 


To be concluded in next week’s issue 
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clined, but this is sheer logic. You will 
remember that he stood alone in the 
door of the conservatory. That win- 
dow, where the lantern hung and Doyle 
stood, was within his unobstructed view 
and range. When he saw that Doyle 
knew and meant to remain on guard un- 
til he could recover the necklace and 
denounce Alice—well, it is my theory 
that Gerald Landon chose that moment 
of darkness to seal the detective’s lips 
forever, even if he went to the chair for 
it! Have you a better theory, Mr. 
Crane?” 

There was a horrified gasp from 
Philip, but Crane’s face remained im- 
passive as he replied: “None that I 
am prepared to offer, Mrs. Dorrance, 
but I must earnestly request that you 
will not repeat this theory of yours to 
any one else until after the inquest. 
You will have cause to amend’ it, I 
think, before then.” 
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DEATHBED CONFESSION OF MURDER 


ON his deathbed John S. 


Johnston, 


of Powersville, 


Missouri, confessed re- 


cently that he had killed five persons near Kansas City many years ago. 
It is thought by the police of Kansas City that the crime referred to may be 


the murder 
twenty-six years ago. 

George E. Taylor and William P. 
crime and sentenced to be hung. 


of five members of the Meeks family near Browning, 


Taylor, brothers, 
Both escaped from the jail at Carrollton by 


Missouri, 


were convicted of the 


climbing to the roof and letting themselves down on the outside along a length 


of rubber hose. 


eluded the efforts of the police to find him. 


William was recaptured and executed, but George escaped and 


Search for him was untiring, for 


the murder of the Meeks family was a particularly heinous one and was still 
fresh in the memories of police officials after many years. 
“Gus” Meeks had been employed by the Taylor brothers to help them in 


rustling cattle. 


He was caught and sentenced to the penitentiary, but, on agree- 


ing to turn State’s evidence against the brothers, he was pardoned and returned 


to his home. The 


and a team of horses and a wagon if he would leave the State, 
and, with his wife and children, left his farm one midnight for Arizona, 
traveling in the wagon, was accompanied by the Taylor brothers, who 
On a lonely hill the Taylors killed all the family except 
into unconsciousness. 


family, 
were on horseback. 


little Nellie Meeks, whom they beat 


thrown on a pile of hay, which the murderers ignited. 
consciousness in time to escape the devouring flames. 


Taylors went to him and offered him five hundred dollars 


Meeks agreed 
The 


The bodies were 
Nellie Meeks recovered 
Her testimony played a 


prominent part in the conviction of the brothers, 
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HE man who sat at the window 
was little more than a blur in 
the shadows. Black, scowling 
clouds were massed overhead, 

and a fitful wind was blowing around 
the corners of the stately country man- 
sion of the Belden Swaynes. With el- 
bows leaning against the sill and eyes 
fixed rigidly on a wedge of light pro- 
jected from the window just below his 
own, the man sat so still that he might 
have been asleep. 

From the room below came sounds 
of footsteps—the quick, nervous foot- 
steps of one in a state of mental stress. 
For half an hour or longer the man at 
the wiiddw had been listening to their 
muffled beat against the carpet. Gradu- 


ally all other sounds in the house had 
ceased. Occasionally a door had opened 
and closed as a guest retired for the 


night. Now, save for the watcher at 
the window and the one who was so 
restlessly pacing the floor below, the 
house was immersed in slumber. 

A silver-tongued clock struck one. A 
slight stirring of the shadowy figure told 
that the man at the window was growing 
impatient. Perhaps the monotonous 
tread of feet on the floor below was 
affecting his nerves. Or it might have 
been that he was anxiously waiting for 
the light in the window beneath his own 
to go out and tell him that Belden 
Swayne had at length gone to bed. 

As he sat there, wrapped in shadows, 
one might have imagined that impulses 
as black as the surrounding night were 
stirring within him. About the motion- 
less figure there was a suggestion of 
something evil and malignant. 

Finally he shook himself and rose to 


his feet. Noiselessly he walked a few 
paces away from the window, then 
stood still, listening. No sounds could 
he hear save the moan of the wind and 
the agitated footfalls below. 

“Can’t wait any longer,” he mut- 
tered. “I’d rather get him in bed. Eas- 
ier that way. but he may stay up an- 
other hour or so, and I've got to get the 
thing off my mind.” 

Silently he crossed over to the wall, 
A slight click sounded. A series of 
faint shuffling noises hinted that he was 
hastily rummaging in a suit case. Then 
came a slight pop, like that produced 
when a cork is jerked out of a bottle, 
and then an audible gulp and a long sigh 
of satisfaction. Breathing more easily 
now, as if he had nerved himself for 
the task ahead of him, the man executed 
a few motions that were mere flickers 
in the darkness. 

“Safety always,” he told himself, 
speaking in low tones, as if fearing that 
the walls might have ears. “Lucky I 
found this thing when I was hunting 
for a golf club the other day. It will 
come in handy in case of an interrup- 
tion. The Swaynes must have given a 
masked ball here once upon a time.” 

Now he stole to the door and opened 
it softly. A light glowed dimly at the 
farther end of the hall, but the grand 
staircase was in almost total darkness. 
With muffled tread he descended the 
steps, then turned toward a door that 
stood slightly ajar. He paused outside, 
his hand on the knob, and a thin 
streamer of light coming through the 
narrow opening showed that a mask 
was concealing his features. 

Cautiously he opened the door a few 
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inches wider, then iooked in. He 
caught a glimpse of the broad back and 
shoulders of a man who was pacing the 
floor with hands clasped behind him. 
The massive head drooped slightly for- 
ward, suggesting that he was deeply ab- 
sorbed in thought, and the clasped fin- 
gers fidgeted nervously. 

With a swift, comprehensive glance 
the masked man took in the scene in the 
room, a spacious, oak-paneled library 
furnished in heavy and somber tones. 
It was illuminated only by a_ shaded 
droplight, leaving the walls and cor- 
ners in shadow. The masked man 
stepped aside, and his fingers shook a 
little as he drew a metallic object from 
his pocket. All his senses on the alert 
for signals of danger, he waited until 
the other’s back was again turned. 

Throwing the door wide open he 
darted forward on tiptoe. His right 
hand was raised, and the dim light 
gleamed against the handle of a pistol. 
With fingers tightly clutching the barrel 


he stole up behind the broad-shouldered 


man. The latter’s steps faltered, and 
his head went up a little, as if he had 
sensed a warning. He seemed about to 
turn, but already the  silent-footed 
prowler was at his back. The masked 
man’s arm swung back, then forward, 
and in another moment the heavy 
weapon would have crashed down with 
murderous force. 

Then the hand wavered. 
A sudden screech broke the silence in 
the room. His eyes blazing through 
the orifices in the mask, the intruder 
darted a sharp glance toward one of the 
dim corners. Another short screech 
sounded. Back in the dusky corner, 
some one was calling a name: 

“Gordon!” 

For a moment the masked man stood 
still; then a short, hysterical 
laugh broke from his lips. He sprang 
back a step, and again the barrel of the 
pistol gleamed in the dim light. Throw- 
mg all his strength into the blow, he 
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crashed the weapon against the side of 
the other man’s head. The victim 
reeled, clutched wildly at empty space, 
and with a fragmentary cry on his lips 
went to the floor. Again the voice in the 
corner sounded sharply, accusingly : 

“Gordon!” 

The cry, impinging raspingly on the 
silence, had an eerie sound. For an in- 
stant the murderer stood still, gazing 
rigidly at the twisted heap at his feet. 
\ violent trembling seized him as still 
another screechlike cry came from the 
corner. 

“Curse that parrot!” he muttered, his 
voice edged with fear. His work was 
not yet finished, and the shrill squawk 
in the corner was unnerving him. In 
the quick revulsion following his crime, 
a creeping sensation of horror came 
over him at the thought that his deed 
had been witnessed, even though the 
spectator was only a witless bird. 

Swaying dizzily, he looked quickly 
about him, shrinking back a step as his 
gaze fell on the still form at his feet. 
Less than a minute had passed since 
the parrot’s first shrill ery broke on the 
silence. Another might come at any 
moment, bringing the inmates of the 
house to the scene before his task was 
done. 

“Gordon?” 

The man shuddered. A low groan es- 
caped him. With a great effort he 
steadied himself. He listened intently, 
with eyes slanting upward, but there 
was no sound to indicate that the other 
occupants of the had been 
alarmed by the parrot’s piercing cries. 
Again his glance moved to the corner. 
His figure became tense, as if an idea 
had suddenly come to him. A faint 
chuckle sounded behind the mask as he 
sprang forward. 

In an instant he was at the cage, his 
hand groping for the door. A_ wild 
flapping sounded within as the fright- 
ened bird pressed flutteringly against 
the bars. He found the latch and 


house 
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jerked the door open, then inserted his 
hand. A little cry escaped him as the 
sharp point of the beak stung his palm. 
He recoiled for a moment, but in the 
next instant his fingers were groping for 
the parrot’s neck. The bird, tearing, 
clawing, and striking. with its bill, 
fought with frenzied strength. It gave 
forth another screech, but the murder- 
er’s fingers, tightening about its throat, 
strangled it quickly. He tore the strug- 
gling parrot from the cage, pressing its 
palpitant body against his chest while 
his hand quickly twisted its neck back 
and forth several times. Tinally he let 
the bird drop to the floor. 

The house was silent, yet it seemed 
as though some one must have heard the 
parrot’s startled cries. The murderer, 
shrugging as if to shake off an op- 
pressive spell, looked down at the dead 
bird. 

“Gordon, eh?” he muttered, and then 
he caught his breath huskily. Moving 
swiftly, as if momentarily expecting an 
interruption, he stepped to the dead 
man’s side and took a key from one of 
the pockets. With this he unlocked a 
drawer in the writing desk and rum- 
maged quickly among the papers it con- 
tained. At last he seemed to have found 
what he wanted, for he thrust a manila 
envelope into his pocket. As he did so, 
he tilted his head backward and his 
eyes became fixed on the ceiling. Some 
one was stirring overhead. 

The murderer sprang away from the 
desk. In an instant he had returned the 
key to the dead man’s pocket, and now 
he tiptoed swiftly toward a door oppo- 
site the one by which he had entered. 
There he paused and listened. Some 
one was coming down the stairs. He 
reached out his hand for the knob, and 
he noticed a bleeding scratch where the 
bird’s beak had lacerated his palm. He 
saw something else,-too, and the dis- 
covery drew a mutter of perplexity from 
his lips. 

On his hands and on portions of his 


clothing were specks of white dust. He 
stared at them bewilderedly through the 
holes in the mask, but approaching foot- 
falls warned him that he must hurry, 
An instant later the door at the other 
side of the room came open, and the 
murderer tarried long enough to look 
through the keyhole of the door by 
which he left the library and see who 
was entering. \Vhat he saw must have 
pleased him, for he smiled grimly as he 
hurried away in the darkness, 


If. 


Inspector Thomas Grantley, stockily 
built and somewhat florid of face, 
chewed his dead cigar with a perturbed 
air. Belden Swayne was a prominent 
man in the financial New 
York, and immediately upon receiving 
news of the murder the inspector had 
hurried out to Shadeview, the financier’s 
summer home, to take personal charge 
of the investigation. Shadeview, a 
tranquil retreat, with wide, open spaces 
and cool, shady lawns, was situated well 
within the limits of Greater New York, 
and the sensational crime therefore came 
within the inspector’s jurisdiction. 

The body lay crumpled up on the floor 
of the library. The features, illumi- 
nated by the sunshine pouring in 
through the high windows, showed 
traces of the aggressive nature and 
high-keyed energy that had made Bel- 
den Swayne known in the financial 
world as a ruthless fighter and inde- 
fatigable schemer. One arm was flung 
wide, as if he had fallen while making 
an ineffectual effort to ward off a blow. 
There was an element of mockery in 
the unruffled condition of the clothing, 
showing that Belden Swayne, the 
fighter, had died without a struggle. 

On the other side of the room, be- 
neath a huge brass cage, lay the body 
of a white cockatoo. Unlike its master, 
the bird appeared to have died fighting, 
for snow-white plumage was scattered 
all around it. 
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Except for one bewildering detail the 
case promised to be easy of solution. 
The medical examiner, who had reached 
the scene a few minutes behind the in- 
spector, had already stated that Swayne 
had died as the result of a heavy blow 
struck on the side of the head. The 
financier was a chronic sufferer from 
insomnia, and of late he had been in a 
highly nervous condition, but only the 
most urgent importunities of his physi- 
cians had prompted him to go to Shade- 
view for a few days’ rest and incident- 
ally attend his wife’s house party. 

The inspector, as he viewed the scene 
through deceptively lazy eyes, thought 
that the case, save for its one perplex- 
ing aspect, might prove a rather simple 
affair. Evidently the murderer had 
sneaked up behind his victim while the 
latter was walking the floor late at night, 
as sleepless men often do. As for the 
motive, it was no new thing in the in- 
spector’s experience for a wealthy man 
with several expectant heirs to meet 
with a sudden fatality. The thing that 


puzzled him greatly was the dead parrot. 
Grantley looked almost reproachfully 


at the bird. Its presence on the scene 
of the murder complicated the situation 
a great deal. The inspector could see 
no reason why the white cockatoo 
should have been slain along with its 
master. The killing of the parrot would 
not fit into any theory his mind could 
evolve. It would have been easy to find 
several motives for the killing of 
Swayne, but the task of finding a mo- 
tive for the slaying of the bird baf- 
fled Grantley’s wits. He could not dis- 
miss it as a casual and meaningless 
incident, or as an act of wanton cruelty. 
The inspector was too thorough-going 
in his methods to jump at such a shal- 
low solution. 

From the dead bird his gaze wandered 
to the tall, slightly stooping man stand- 
ing near the body. As was his habit 
when starting out on a case of impor- 
tance, he had picked up Wilton Drew on 


the way. The two detectives were 
friends and, though their methods dif- 
fered, each held the other in deep 
respect. Though stone blind, Drew 
often evinced an acuteness of percep- 
tion that gave the inspector an uncanny 
feeling that the sightless man had eyes 
in the tips of his fingers. dt was this 
knack of keen observation that had 
given Wilton Drew, despite his handi- 
cap, the reputation of being one of the 
shrewdest criminal investigators in New 
York. 

While Grantley searched in vain for 
finger prints, the blind man moved 
gropingly about the room, running his 
marvelously sensitized fingers over the 
furnishings in order‘to familiarize him- 
self with the setting. The inspector 
knew that each slight touch of those 
long, slim and finely tapering fingers 
conjured up a picture in the blind man’s 
mind, enabling him to visualize the 
scene almost as clearly as if he had 
viewed it through normal eyes. It was 
what Drew called “picturing the un- 
seen.” The inspector could not under- 
stand it, but he had seen the results, and 
to Grantley’s practical mind results 
were what mattered. 

“Any clews, Grantley?” Drew spoke 
in his soft, slightly drawling voice that 
had a curiously penetrating quality. 

“No,” said the inspector disgustedly. 
“None that amount to anything. There 
are a couple of finger marks on the 
desk, but I doubt if they can be devel- 
oped. What I don’t get is where this 
parrot comes in.” 

“Very inconsiderate of Polly to gum 
up a perfectly simple case.” Drew’s 
face, always a trifle pale, and some- 
times characterized by a wistful ex- 
pression, was lighted up by a faint smile. 
“T understand these cockatoos are great 
scrappers. The murderer must have 
had a strong motive for tackling her, or 
he would have let her strictly alone.” 

“Motive? What motive could a man 
have for doing away with a parrot?” 
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“The infernal noise some of them 
make is motive enough, though it 
doesn’t seem to fit this particular case. 
How was the bird killed?” 

“Strangled, it seems. The murderer 
must have taken her out of her cage 
and twisted her neck, though why he 
did it is more than I can see.” 
Patience, Grantley.” The blind man 
had moved over to the body, and now 
his fingers were running up and down 
the dead man’s clothing. He was kneel- 
ing on the floor, with head tilted back a 
trifle, and the sightless eyes were fixed 
on an indefinite point in space. Sud- 
denly the fingers stopped, and there was 
a tension about the kneeling figure 
which told Grantiey he had found some- 
thing interesting. 

“How do you suppose this spot got 
here, inspector?” 

Grantley’s eyes were wide with 
amazement, As many times in the past, 
he felt a little dazed as he saw the work- 


oe 


ing of the curious faculty which the- 


blind man called his inner sight. Drew 
was pointing to a small whitish stain 
on the dead man’s black trousers, near 
the left side pocket. It was so slight 
that the inspector could scarcely see it, 
and yet the blind man’s finger tips, act- 
ing as the antenne of his mind, had 
readily located it. 
“It’s very simple,” 


said Drew with 
an amused laugh, sensing the other’s 


bewilderment. “As I have often ex- 
plained, the nerves in. the tips of one’s 
fingers are the most sensitive in the 
body, but one must learn how to use 
them. I felt a foreign substance the in- 
stant my fingers touched this spot. 
What color is it, Grantley? Eyes are 
useful sometimes.” 

“White—a sort of grayish white.” 

“Oh!” Drew looked as if an inter- 
esting thought had occurred to him, 
“Evidently the murderer picked his vic- 
tim’s pockets.” 

The inspector examined the spot 
through his lens. “It’s pretty slight. 
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Where did the spot come from, do you 
suppose?” 

Drew chuckled gently. “Perhaps 
Polly, like many others of her sex, was 
a vain bird and addicted to the use of 
powder. In that event some of it prob- 
ably stuck to the murderer’s fingers, and 
a little of it came off on Swayne’s 
clothing when he searched his pockets, 
Since the bird seems to be of some im- 
portance in this affair, wouldn’t it bea 
good idea to find out something about 
her habits and moral character?” 

Grantley gave the blind man a puzzled 
glance, but he did as suggested. Henry, 
stately and well-groomed, with an air 
about him that blended perfectly with 
the massive mahogany furniture and the 
silken tapestries, entered almost in- 
stantly. He gravely explained that the 
white cockatoo had been in the posses- 
sion of the Swaynes about three years, 
having been sent them by a friend living 
in Australia. Most of the time the bird 
was kept in the country house, the 
servant went on, because the neighbors 
in town objected to the noise she made. 

“Was she very talkative?’ inquired 
Drew, his tones signifying nothing but 
curiosity. “How many words did she 
know ?” 

“She didn’t talk as much as some of 
them do, sir. I don’t think she knew 
more than nine or ten words, She said 
‘sood morning,’ ‘good night,’ and 
‘hello,’ and she called four members 
of the household by their Christian 
names, and once in a while she swore. 
I tried to break her of that, but——” 

“You are sure she did not speak the 
names of more than four members of 
the household?” 

“Yes, sir. Absolutely sure, sir.” 

“Who were they ?” 

As Drew spoke the question, a mut- 
tered exclamation escaped the inspector. 
Looking as if he had suddenly caught 
the drift of the interrogation, he looked 
sharply at the butler. 

“One was Mr. Swayne himself, sir. 
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The other was Miss Nanette Swayne, 
his niece. Polly called her “Nan” for 
short, just as her uncle did. The third 
was Gordon Janis, the son of Mr. 
Swayne’s sister.” The butler paused. 

“And the fourth, Henry?” 

“Myself, sir. The bird seemed very 
fond of me, sir.” Grantley saw the 
butler cast a regretful glance at the dead 
cockatoo. 

“How long have the niece and nephew 
been members of the household,” was 
Drew’s next question. 

“Since they were small children, sir. 
Miss Nanette became an orphan when 
she was three years old. Mr. Gordon’s 
father is dead, and his mother is nearly 
always traveling abroad for her health. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swayne had no children 
of their own, and they liked having 
young people about, so they took them 
in.” 

With the sureness of gait acquired 
through constant practice, the blind man 
walked forward and took the butler’s 
hand. It was an unusual thing to do, 
but Drew’s manner made it seem nat- 
ural, and Inspector Grantley was used 
to seeing him shake the hands of people 
on the slightest pretext. It was one of 
many methods by which he formed men- 
tal pictures of persons he came in con- 
tact with. 

“All this must have been quite a shock 
to you,” murmured Drew, retaining the 
butler’s hand. “By the way, Henry, did 
you hear any unusual sounds between 
eleven-thirty and two o’clock last 
night ?” ; 

The butler’s eyes 
“Nothing unusual, sir. At least, I didn’t 
think it was unusual at the time. The 
cockatoo cried out a few times. I guess 
it must have been at one o’clock or a 
little after. It woke me up, but I didnit 
think anything of it, so ] rolled over and 


opened wide. 


Went to sleep again.” 


“se 
Could you hear what she was say- 


ing? 
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“No, sir. The house is very solidly 
built, and sounds don't carry very far.” 

“Just one more question, Henry.” 
Drew was still holding the servant’s 
hand. “Did the cockatoo recognize the 
persons whose names she had learned to 
speak? For instance, if you were to 
walk into the room where she was, 
would she be apt to call your name, or 
would she be just as likely to call one 
of the other three names?” 

Henry lifted his brows. “She would 
call my name, sir. She knew me by 
sight, just as she knew Mr. Swayne, 
Miss Nanette and Mr. Gordon, and she 
would call either of us by name when 
she saw us.” 

Drew nodded. “By the way, Henry, 
is the suit you are wearing to-day the 
same one you wore last night?” 

“Y-yes, sir,’ stammered the butler, 
evidently greatly puzzled. 

The blind man had not yet released 
his hand. “There is a white spot on 
your Where did you get it, 
Henry?” 

The inspector, as bewildered as the 
butler, watching closely. From 
long observation of Drew’s methods he 
knew that there was a purpose back of 
the blind man’s questions. 

“A spot, sir?’ Henry looked in per- 
plexity at his sleeves. “I don’t see it, 
sir.” 

Drew laughed and finally released the 
“T must have been mis- 
taken, then. That’s all, Henry.” 

The butler went out. The blind man’s 
lips twitched a little. Grantley regarded 
him quizzically. 

“Was there a white spot on Henry’s 
sleeve ?” he asked. 

“No, and even if there had been I 
wouldn’t have been able to see it, as 
Henry must have realized after he got 
over his surprise at my question.” 

“Then why—— 

“It was only a little test, Grantley. 
I’m not sure that I envy you your eyes. 
To the trained handshake 


slee\ e. 


Was 


butler’s hand. 


” 
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tells more than the expression of a face. 
Since Adam and Eve people have prac- 
ticed the art of controlling the muscles 
of the face, but they never learned to 
control the muscles of the hand. That’s 
where blindness is an advantage. 
Henry’s hand told me that he is abso- 
lutely trustworthy. How does the case 
look to you now?” 

Grantley was all animation. “It’s a 
cinch that Swayne was murdered by one 
of the other two people whose names 
Polly could speak,” he declared with his 
habitual positiveness. “Since you give 
Henry a clean bill—and you're usually 
right in matters of that kind—the cast 
narrows down to Nanette Swayne and 
Gordon Janis. It’s a dead certainty one 
of them did it.” 

(Drew seemed to ponder. In his face 
was the faint glow that always shone 
there when his mind was triumphing 
over his physical handicap. 

“T wouldn’t call it a dead certainty,’ 
he murmured, “but the idea is interest- 
ing, and the psychological point in- 
volved is not without merit. A mur- 
derer’s conscience is a curious thing. 
It is responsible for a lot of irrational 
conduct. I can imagine myself in the 
murderer’s place. At my feet lies the 
body of the man I have killed, very 
still and silent. My nerves are on edge. 
For the moment I feel nothing but over- 
whelming horror at the deed I have 
committed. Then, as I stand there, 
shivering and filled with awe, I hear my 
name called in loud, accusing tones. It 
is only the cockatoo, but I do not stop 
to reason. My only clear impulse is 
to crush out the life’ of the thing that 
has witnessed my deed and spoken my 
name. I feel a mad desire to silence its 
voice forever, and in the frenzy of the 
moment I snatch the bird from the cage 
and strangle it to death.” Drew paused. 
He looked as if the picture he had 
drawn was fading out of his mind. 
“Fairly interesting speculation, Grant- 
ley.” 


, 


“More than that!” The inspector 
fairly bristled with enthusiasm. “It’s 
the only explanation that explains any- 
thing. You put the idea into my mind 
yourself when you asked Henry about 
Polly’s vocabulary. Before that I was 
up a tree. Couldn’t see why anybody 
should want to kill a parrot. This 
makes everything clear, though. The 
thing to do now is to put Nanette 
Swayne and Gordon Janis through a 
stiff quiz.” 

“Perhaps you are right,”” murmured 
Drew, a faint trace of uncertainty in 
his tones. 

“Of course I’m right! Isn’t it clear 
as day that the murderer killed Polly 
because she made him nervous when she 
cried out his name?” 

“It’s a fairly interesting hypothesis.” 

“Hypothesis be hanged! Can you 
imagine any other reason why the bird 
was killed?” 

“Go ahead and try out your theory,” 
suggested Drew, a faint smile playing 
about his lips. 

After a stare at the blind man, the 
inspector reached out his hand to touch 
a button. Before he could do so, there 
came a rap at the door. Grantley 
opened and a portly, well-tailored man 
walked into the library. The newcomer 
laid aside his stick and hat, then gazed 
with an expression of grief and shock 
at the body. 

“Terrible!” he exclaimed in grieved 
tones. “Mr. Swayne was my partner 
and best friend, gentlemen. My name 
is Phelps—Peyton Phelps. I started for 
a long walk early this morning, as is my 
habit when I am lucky enough to get 
away from town for, a few days, and 
Henry told me the dreadful news when 
I got back. What—what’s this?” 

He looked in astonishment at the dead 
parrot. Inspector Grantley, after in- 
troducing himself and Drew, told briefly 
what the investigation had disclosed. 

“As Mr. Swayne’s friend and part 
ner, I am sure you can help us a great 
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deal, Mr. Phelps,” said the blind man, 
extending his hand. Grantley watched 
them as they shook hands, and he saw 
disappointment on Drew’s face. For 
ence the handshake told him little or 
nothing. Mr. Phelps was dressed for a 
walk, and in keeping with the rest of 
his attire he was wearing a pair of gray 
suede gloves. 

Grantley frowned at the newcomer. 
He was anxious to question Nanette 
Swayne and Gordon Janis, and he did 
not welcome the interruption. The 
range of suspicion, as Inspector Grant- 
ley saw things, had narrowed down to 
the two young people. Mrs. Swayne 
had suffered a severe nervous shock and 
was confined to her bed, and Grantley 
did not think there was anything to be 
learned from the guests. Since most 
of the spare bedrooms were in a part of 
the house far removed from the library, 
it was not likely that any of them had 
heard or seen anything of importance. 

He listened impatiently to Drew’s 
questions and Phelps’ answers. The 
latter explained that he had been at the 
country house for three days, having 
been called there by his partner to dis- 
cuss important matters of business. 

“Been in I*rance lately, Mr. Phelps? 
asked Drew. 


” 


“In France?” 
with astonishment. Even Inspector 
Grantley, though accustomed to the sur- 
prising turns of the blind man’s mind, 
was taken aback. 

“The toilet water you are using is 
eau de Sévres, isn’t it?’ Drew went on, 
sensing and evidently enjoying the 
other's bewilderment. “I happen to 
know that for some reason it has never 
been marketed in America. Occasion- 
ally a bottle is brought across by people 


Phelps’ eyes were wide 


returning from [rance.” 

Phelps was too amazed to speak. The 
blind man, who always took a pardon- 
able pride in his keen perceptions and 
vast store of odd facts, smiled amusedly. 


“Marvelous!” exclaimed Phelps at 
last. “I had been under the impression 
that the wonderful talents ascribed to 
you were mostly newspaper talk. I was 
never in France in my life. I have a 
bottle of cau de Sévres, but it was given 
me by a friend. But, to get back to 
this awful affair, have you any idea who 
committed the crime?” 

Drew, always quick to give the in- 
spector credit for ideas inspired by him- 
self, outlined the theory in detail. 

“Sounds plausible,” murmured Phelps, 
“but I can’t believe that either Miss 
Nanette or Mr. Janis had anything to 
do with it. Miss Nanette is an im- 
pulsive young lady, and Janis has cut 
a few wild capers, but I’m sure either 
of them is incapable of murder. How- 
ever, in connection with the interesting 
theory you have just outlined, I had a 
curious impression last night.” He 
smiled sadly and apologetically. “It 
was so. trivial, though, that I shouldn’t 
mention it. I may be doing some one 
an injustice.” 

“Out with it,” 
usual blunt way. 

Phelps seemed greatly embarrassed. 
“T was awakened about half past one or 
two by some one calling a name. I am 
a very light sleeper and the slightest 
sound is apt to disturb me. I listened, 
but became convinced it was only the 
cockatoo, so [ went to sleep again.” 

Grantley stepped forward, his impa- 
tience suddenly gone. “You the 
cockatoo called a name. Whose name?” 

“Tt isn’t worth mentioning,” said 
Phelps, looking very uncomfortable. “T 
am sure it didn’t mean anything.” 

“That’s for us to decide,” declared 
the inspector. 

“Well, since you insist, the name was 
‘Gordon.’ I must warn you, however, 
that I might have been mistaken.” 

Grantley looked triumphantly at the 
blind man, but Drew’s face was _ in- 
scrutable. 

“Haven’t you found anything else?” 


said Grantley in his 


Say 
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asked Phelps. “No direct clews? I 
hope you won't attach too much im- 
portance to what I have told you.” 

“Well, there is one thing more,” said 
Drew, “but it is only a hazy conjecture. 
I have an idea that if we could examine 
the clothing the murderer wore last 
night we should find one or more white 
spots on it. That is, of course, unless 
he has taken the precaution of brushing 
them off.” 

Grantley looked at the blind man with 
a frown of perplexity. 

“J. have read or heard that if one 
strokes a white cockatoo a snowy pow- 
der comes off in the hand,” Drew eluci- 
dated. “It seems to have been provided 
by nature to keep the plumage always 
white. Now, | imagine Polly fought 
like mad last night, and in the struggle 
some of the powder must have got trans- 
ferred to the murderer’s clothes.” 

Grantley nodded comprehendingly. 
He walked over to the dead bird and 
touched its feathers. He nodded once 
more as a white dust came off in his 
hand. Then he touched a button and 
instructed Henry to summon Miss Nan- 
ette and Gordon Janis. He stood aside 
as the young couple entered, watching 
them narrowly, particularly Janis. His 
lips twitched as the blind man came for- 
ward with outstretched hand. He no- 
ticed that Drew held the young man’s 
hand a little longer than he did the girl’s. 
Then, while Phelps sat down in a corner 
of the room, thg inspector began the 
questioning, but it was wholly perfunc- 
tory as far as the girl was concerned. 
She held her head high, and her figure 
was slim and strong. Her eyes, clear 
and very blue, met his own without 
flinching. Her hair, as she stoed in the 
light streaming in through the windows, 
looked like ruffled sunshine. 

“That’s all, Miss Swayne,” he said 
finally, and the girl took a seat. The 
inspector turned to Janis. The young 
man’s dashing, athletic figure was well 
set off by white flannels. He had thick 
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wavy brown hair and regular features, 
but the inspector made a mental note of 
the fact that his mouth was a trifle 
weak. 

“Janis,” said Grantley abruptly, “you 
might begin by telling us if those togs 
are the ones you had on last night.” 

Sewilderedly Janis glanced down the 
crease of his trousers. “I’m not in a 
joking mood to-day,” he declared. “If 
you can’t think of anything more sensi- 
ble to ask me, you can go straight to 
blazes.” 

“Inspector Grantley never jokes,” 
said the blind man, sauntering up to 
Janis’ side. “Humor isn’t one of his 
strong points. Tell him what he wants 
to know.” : 

“IT never remember what clothes I 
wear from one day to the next,” con- 
fessed the young man. “Let me see. 
Oh, yes! Last night was a sort of semi- 
formal occasion. I hate such affairs, 
but I had promised my aunt and Nan- 
ette that I’d make a martyr of myself. 
[ was wearing a Tuxedo. Anything else 
you wish to know ?” 

The inspector tried a chance shot. 
“When did you last borrow money from 
your uncle?” 

“About a week ago,” said Janis with- 
out hesitancy. “He grumbled like a 
bear, but he let me have what I asked 
for. He was a good sport, even if he 
got a bit peppery at times. Anything 
else?” 

3efore the inspector could speak, 
Drew, with a motion that seemed wholly 
casual, placed a hand on the young 
man’s arm. 

“Did you hear any unusual sounds 
last night?” he asked. “Anything that 
sounded like a screech from the cock- 
atoo?” 

“I did. It must have been about half 
past one. The parrot seemed to be ex- 
cited about something. She didn’t usu- 
ally carry on that way late at night, so 
it struck me as a bit peculiar. After 
she had cried out a few times, I put on 
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my bathrobe and ran down, and then— 
then I saw that.” He pointed at the 
body. “It horrified me, of course. The 
only thing I could think of was that a 
burglar must have done it. I ran out, 
thinking he couldn’t have got far, but 
after looking around in the garden and 
back of the house for a while I con- 
cluded he must have made his escape. 
I went back to the house and telephoned 
the police.” 

Drew’s hand still rested on the young 
man’s arm. “Could you hear what the 
cockatoo was saying?’ he asked. 

“Not very clearly, but | imagined she 
called my name. I couldn’t be sure, for 
it took me some time to get quite awake, 
and— 

“That's all, Mr. Janis.” 
leased the young man’s arm-and saun- 
tered over to the inspector’s side. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

By way of answer Grantley jingled 
the handcuffs in his pocket. “Before 
I put the links on him, though, we might 


Drew re- 


as well try out that idea of yours. If 
we find white spots on Janis’ Tuxedo, 
it will be a dead certainty that he is the 
one who did it.” 

Drew said nothing, and the inspector 
rang for a maid and instructed her to 
bring the suit Janis had worn the pre- 


vious evening. A. determined twinkle 
in his eye told that his mind was made 
up. To him it seemed an inevitable 
ronclusion that the person whose name 
the cockatoo had called was the mur- 
derer of Swayne. Janis himself had 
admitted that the parrot had spoken his 
name, and the powder stains; if they 
should be found on his clothing, would 
settle the matter definitely. 

He knew that several pairs of eyes 
were watching him as he took the gar- 
ments from the maid. Phelps, Nanette 
Swayne, and Janis moved up a little 
doser, while the blind man, with a pe- 
culiar smile about his lips, walked 
‘lowly back and forth. Standing in the 
bright sunlight at the window, Grantley 
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picked up the coat. As his keen eyes 
ran over the fabric, an elated murmur 
escaped him. Here and there, on the 
sleeves and on the satin lining of the 
lapels, were particles of. fine white dust. 

“How did these spots get here, 
Janis?” he inquired, eying the young 
man steadily. 

Janis stared hard at the white specks. 
“Looks like talcum powder,” he mut- 
tered. “I use it after shaving, but | 
always shave before I dress, so I don't 
see how——”’ 

Before he could finish, the inspector 
drew the handcuffs from his pocket and 
with a_ brisk forward seized the 
young man’s hand. 

“Wait!” said Drew quietly, joining 
the little group at the window. ‘“Hand- 
cuffs are useful articles, inspector, but 
you ought to make sure that you put 
them on the right man.” 

Four pairs of eyes stared at him, and 
one of the faces in the group paled a 
little. Grantley, with the steel links 
dangling from one hand, gaped in as- 
tonishment. 

“I don’t get you,” he declared. “All 
the clews point to Janis as the mur- 
derer.”’ 

“Not quite all, inspector. Only the 
visible and audible ones—and_ eyes 
and ears are easily deceived sometimes 
Janis had no more to do with this mur- 
der than you or I. He told us the truth 
during the questioning. A man with 
murder on his conscience may lie with 
a straight face, but he can’t control the 
little }=muscular and nervous 
twitchings that sometimes are the only 
outward indications of the disturbance 
within him. I had my hand on Janis 
while we shot questions at him, and he 
The hand- 

else, in- 


step 


spasms 


was as cool as a cucumber. 
cuffs 
spector.”’ 
“But the cockatoo 
“Yes, I know the cockatoo called 
Janis’ name last night, and just now I 
have no explanations to offer on that 


belong on somebody 


” 
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point. Neither can I explain how the 
white powder got on Janis’ clothes, but 
those wrinkles will be ironed out in time. 
Mr. Phelps,” and he turned suddenly 
toward the dead man’s partner, toward 
whom he had been slowly edging for 
several minutes, “will you tell us what 
you were doing in the library between 
midnight and two o’clock this morn- 
ing?” . 

“Sirt” exclaimed Phelps indignantly. 

“Do you deny you were in the library 
at that time?” 

“Most—most emphatically. I fail to 
understand why you ask such a ques- 
tion.” 

“Please don’t excite yourself, Mr. 
Phelps,” said Drew in gentle tones. 
“Since you deny being in the kbrary at 
the time I’ve mentioned, perhaps you 
will explain when and where you were 
scratched by the cockatoo.” 

“Scratched?” echoed Phelps. Then 
he laughed derisively. “I fear, Mr. 
Drew, that for once your marvelous 
powers are deserting you. Do you mean 
to insinuate that I—that I killed 
Swayne?” His tones indicated that he 
regarded the idea utterly preposterous. 

“Tam = insinuating nothing, Mr. 
Phelps. I was merely asking about a 
scratch. Do you mean to deny that 
there is a scratch on your person?” 

“Of course I deny it, and I resent 
being questioned in such a manner.” 

“Inspector,” said the blind man qui- 
etly, “will you please remove Mr. 
Phelps’ right-hand glove?” 

Grantley, who had listened with a 
puzzled expression, turned toward 
Phelps. The man’s face had suddenly 
gone white and fear lurked in the depths 
of his eyes. Suddenly, as the inspector 
moved forward, he lunged toward the 
door, but a rug curled up under his foot 
and tripped him. In a moment the in- 
spector was on top of him, tearing the 
glove from his fingers. For a moment 
he stared at a deep, purplish scratch on 
the palm of the man’s hand. 


“Well, I'll be jiggered!” he exclaimed, 
“You were right, Drew, only I don’t see 
how you guessed it.” 

“Tt wasn’t a guess,” sad Drew with 
a whimsical laugh. “It was the eau de 
Sévres.” 


, 


JIL. 


“Phelps has confessed—broke down 
completely when | asked him why he 
lied about the scratch,” the inspector ‘ 
told Drew late that afternoon while 
they were dining together in the police 
official’s favorite restaurant. 

“IT expected he would,” murmured 
the blind man. “Phelps is the type that 
collapses easily when things turn the 
wrong way. He took long chances re- 
maining at Shadeview after the murder, 
but I suppose he feared that his depar- 
ture at that particular time would look 
suspicious. Besides, he evidently felt 
sure that young Janis would be accused 
of the crime. Why did he kill 
Swayne?” 

“It seems Phelps had been double- 
crossing his partner for some time— 
fleecing him right and left. Swayne 
was beginning to get wise; in fact, he 
had documentary proof of Phelps’ 
crookedness. He asked his partner to 
come to Shadeview, meaning to have 
things out. Phelps knew he was caught, 
and he thought the easiest way out was 
to kill his partner. He chose last night 
for the job, knowing there would be a 
number of guests and feeling it would 
be harder to single out the guilty man 
among so many. To play doubly safe, 
in case there should be an interruption 
of some kind, he wore a mask he had 
found somewhere about the house. As 
it happened, the only interrtption came 
from the cockatoo.” 

Grantley chuckled in an embarrassed 
way. “I was dead wrong on that point,” 
he admitted. “It looked like a sure 
thing to me that the murderer was the 
one whose name the bird called.” 

“It was a natural enough mistake,” 





Dusted 


“The same idea 
But go 


said Drew consolingly. 
occurred to myself and 
on.” 

“I learned afterward that it was 
Polly’s habit, whenever she was sud- 
denly startled, to screech out one of the 
four names she knew. She didn’t know 
Phelps’ name, and_ she probably 
wouldn’t have recognized him anyway, 
since he had a mask on. So she called 
for Janis, and Phelps told me she gave 
him a good scare. I guess it must have 
sounded kind of uncanny. Besides, he 
feared that the bird’s cries might arouse 
the household before his job was fin- 
ished. He had learned somehow that 
there were papers in the desk which 
might put him in a bad fix if they should 
be found. They were reports sent to 
Swayne by the detectives he had hired 
to get the goods on Phelps. Well, 
Phelps didn’t dare to leave the room 
until he had got hold of those papers, 
and he didn’t know how long it might 
take him to find them. In the meantime 
Polly was yelling her head off, and he 
had to silence her, so he choked the 
bird to death. 

“Then a bright idea occurred to him. 
He felt pretty sure somebody in the 
house must have been awakened by the 
cockatoo’s cries, and in the morning it 
would be remembered that the bird had 
called Janis’ name about the time the 
murder was committed. He couldn’t 
be sure, of course, but he hoped that 
would throw suspicion on young Janis. 
At the same time he noticed white pow- 
der stains on his hands and clothes. He 
didn’t have much time to think, for just 
then somebody was approaching the 
library. He looked through the keyhole 
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of the opposite door and saw Janis walk 
in, and then another bright idea came to 
him. He ran up to Janis’ room, using 
the back stairs, and rubbed the powder 
stains off on the suit the young fellow 
had worn that evening. So much for 
the cockatoo’s cries and the white dust. 
What I don’t get is how you came to 
suspect Phelps.” 

“Partly by a process of elimination. 
Too, I felt pretty sure that the mur- 
derer couldn’t have emerged from his 
encounter with Polly without a scratch 
or two. I was rather disappointed be- 
cause Phelps had gloves on when I 
shook hands with him. It gave me no 
chance to form a picture of him in my 
mind. I made a compensating discov- 
ery, though. It was the French per- 
fume.” 

Grantley stared bewilderedly. On 
Drew’s lips was a faint smile that re- 
flected justifiable pride in his conquest 
of the night that always surrounded 
him. 

“T guessed that Phelps had used the 
perfume to conceal some other scent,” 
the blind man went on. “And that other 
scent, Grantley, was arnica. [vidently 
he treated his hand with it to heal the 
scratches. The odor of the arnica was 
so faint that your nostrils would never 
have detected it. I wouldn’t have no- 
ticed it myself if Phelps had sprinkled 
just a little more of the cau de Sévres 
over his clothing. As it was, I noticed 
just the faintest whiff of arnica, and it 
seemed to come from the right hand. 
It was just enough to upset the mislead- 
ing clews of the cockatoo’s cries and 
the white dust.” 
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THE GREAT MANHATTAN BANK ROBBERY 


HE bells of old Trinity Church 

in New York had barely fin- 

ished striking the hour of ten 

on the morning of Sunday, 
October 27, 1878, when a man stag- 
gered into the little barber’s shop in 
Bleecker Street under the great Man- 
hattan Savings Bank Building. His 
hands were tied behind his back, and 
round his mouth and fastened at the 
back of his head was a handkerchiefs 
making it impossible for him to speak. 
He was dressed only in his shirt and 
trousers. 

His eyes glared at the barber while 
the spasmodic jerking of his jaws 
showed that he was vainly trying to 
speak under the stress of some strong 
emotion. 

“Good heavens! It’s Werckle!” 
cried the barber. He and a customer 
who was being shaved hurriedly took 
the gag out of the man’s mouth and un- 
fastened his hands. For a moment he 
seemed unable to speak, trembling all 
over with the intensity of his emotions. 
Then at last he managed to gasp out: 

“The bank’s been robbed!” 

Without waiting any further news 
the customer dashed out of the shop 
and informed the nearest policeman. 
Soon the story was being told by Louis 
Werckle, the watchman of the Manhat- 
tan Bank, of one of the most remark- 


able bank robberies in the history of 
crime. 

“Just before six o’clock this morn- 
ing,’ said the watchman, “Il was woke 
up by my brother-in-law as usual to 
take my turn, and he went off home. 
I live in the bank,” he explained to the 
police officers, “with my wife and her 
mother. I was dressing when seven or 


eight men rushed in and overpowered 
My wife and her 


me and tied me up. 
mother were bound as well. 

“They made me hand over the keys 
of the vaults and tell them the com- 
bination. They threatened to shoot me 
in front of my wife if | didn’t!” said 
Werckle, who appeared to be in a state 
of collapse after his terrifying experi- 
ences. 

Although it was Sunday the chief off- 
cials of the bank, one of the largest and 
wealthiest in New York, were promptly 
summoned, and the case placed in the 
hands of Inspector Byrnes, who after- 
ward became chief of the New York 
police, one of the most famous detec- 
tives America has produced. The inside 
of the vaults of the bank was an amaz- 
ing sight. 

Two of the great steel safes, among 
the finest of their make at the time and 
constructed of the toughest steel known, 
were utterly wrecked, their massive 
doors lying broken open by some pew- 
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erful explosive. These safes were sup- 
posed to be proof against the most sci- 
entific burglar’s tools ever made. The 
floor and ceiling and walls of the strong 
room of the bank were made of enor- 
mous thickness of concrete so that, if 
the thieves had not managed to get the 
keys of the vault out of the watchman, 
their task would have been a hopeless 
one. The immense thickness of the 
strong room walls prevented any sounds 
the gang of burglars made from being 
heard outside. 

“Never did I see such a complete 
wreckage of steel safes as those of the 
Manhattan Bank,” said the chief of the 
New York police afterward, “It con- 
vinced me that not only were the thieves 
at the very head of their profession, 
but they must have employed seme of 
the finest burglar’s tools ever made.” 

When the bank found out 
what was missing they made the horri- 
fying discovery that the thieves had got 
away with over three million dollars in 
cash and securities! The sum was so 
great that the bank was forced to close 
its doors temporarily. Apart from the 
amount stolen, the robbery created an 
immense sensation because the Man- 
hattan Bank was supposed to be the 
strongest in America; and, after it had 
fallen to burglars, no bank felt safe. 

The more Inspector Byrnes investi- 
gated, the more difficult he found it 
to account how the thieves had entered 
the building in the first place, for there 
were no signs of any of the outside 
locks having been tampered with in any 
way. The bank was always guarded, 
day and night, by a watchman, though 
during the day his duties were to some 
extent nominal ones. There were three 
Watchmen who took it in turns, Louis 
Werckle, the one who had been over- 
powered at the time of the actual rob- 
bery and who lived on the premises; 
Dan Kelly, his brother-in-law, and 
Patrick Shevlin. 

There was no doubt in the detective’s 


officials 


“three men. 


mind that one or other of these watch- 
men had been in league with the bur- 
glars, for it was impossible to have 
picked the outside locks without being 
seen by a passing policeman. He and 
his assistants, therefore, watched all 
One, Patrick Shevlin, gave 
himself away almost immediately. 
fore the burglary he had been a man 
who spent very little, for the chief rea- 
son that his salary at the bank was not 
a very large one. 

A few days after the robbery, how- 
ever, Shevlin, the one watchman who 
had not been on duty officially, began 
spending money rather freely, though 
the other watchmen continued their or- 
dinary lives. Inspector Byrnes at once 
realized that it was through Shevlin that 
he stood the greatest chance of getting 
the first clews to the thieves. 

For several weeks he followed him 
about and drank in the same places with 
him, for Shevlin had been spending far 
more on drink than was good for him. 
In several of his intoxicated moments 
the watchman not only said he knew 
who had committed the theft, but that 
he had not been well paid for keeping 
silent about it. The detective quickly 
learned that the watchman had a griev- 
ance, and he determined to work from 
that to something more definite. 

Under Byrnes’s instructions Shevlin 
was discharged from the bank, and he 
promptly proceeded to drown his sor- 
rows in liquor. Just as promptly he 
was arrested, charged with drunkenness, 
and Each time Patrick 
Shevlin became intoxicated he was ar- 
rested until his resentment against the 
burglars who had, he believed, 
caused him to lose his job and get into 
the hands of the police, made him very 
bitter. At the proper moment the de- 
tective became a fellow prisoner of the 
watchman day and got talking to 
him. 

“I hear you 
affair,” he said. 


Be- 


imprisoned. 


now 


one 


were in the Manhattan 
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“Well, you've got long ears,” retorted 
the Irishman, who was not going to give 
himself away when he was_ sober. 
“Who told you, anyway ?” 

“Never mind,” replied Byrnes, “But 
I think you were a boob to take only a 
couple of thousand for your share.” 

“That’s a lie!” said the Irishman 
quickly. “They only gave me five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“What!” answered the detective in 
pretended astonishment. “Only five 
hundred dollars. Why they couldn’t 
have done the job if you hadn’t let them 
in. You ought to have had the biggest 
share.” 

“They promised me more,” grumbled 
the watchman, “and I'll see I get it 
when I get out.” 

“T reckon Jimmy Hope's got most 
of it,” said Byrnes, making a guess at 
one of the burglars concerned. He felt 
safe in voicing this assumption, for 
Jimmy Hope was easily the best known 
and most expert bank thief in America 
at the time. He had been in New York 
not only at the time of the robbery, but 
for some considerable time before. 
Moreover he had been seen with a num- 
ber of well-known bank thieves, so put- 
ting two and two together Byrnes felt 
he would not be far out by suggesting 
Hope was one of the men concerned, 
probably a ringleader. Shevlin’s reply 
confirmed his suspicions. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Jimmy Hope 
and Jim Tracy I shouldn’t have been in 
it at all,” muttered the imprisoned man. 
“And I should have had my job still.” 

“| shouldn’t be surprised if Jim Tracy 
squealed,” suggested the detective. 

“If he does, I'll tell all I know,” 
threatened Shevlin to his supposed fel- 
low prisoner. “Jimmy Hope and 
‘Shang’ Draper and ‘Red’ Leary and 
all of them ought to be here, not me.” 

Inspector Byrnes had got here all the 
information he wanted. The three men 
the discharged watchman had mentioned 
so casually to him, believing him to be 
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a fellow prisoner, were three of the best 
known bank thieves in America! The 
inspector soon learned that all three, 
with several others, had been seen to- 
gether in New York for some months 
before the robbery had taken place. Bit 
by bit he learned through police spies 
that they were spending money rather 
freely ; and it did not require much im- 
agination to piece together some of the 
details of the robbery. 

The detective had become convinced 
now that Werckle and Kelly, the other 
watchmen, were honest, and, as Shevlin 
had been on duty on the Saturday, he 
had in all probability let some of the 
thieves into the bank before he had gone 
off duty. [or some reason or other 
they hadewaited till early Sunday morn- 
ing, when Kelly went off duty and left 
the bank, before carrying out their big 
coup. 

It took many weeks to gather the little 
information he had, and at the end of 
that time he arrested Patrick Shevlin 
and charged him with being concerned 
in the great robbery. To the clever de- 
tective it was an easy thing to make the 
watchman believe that the police knew 
all about the robbery. Soon the dis- 
charged watchman had told all he knew 
of the affair, incensed at the thought 
that he was getting more than his share 
of the blame and practically none of his 
share of the proceeds of the robbery. 

“Tt was Jim Tracy who brought me 
in it,” he said. ‘We went to school to- 
gether, and three years ago he first tried 
to make me help him to rob the bank.” 

“Three years ago!” echoed the de 
tective. 

“Yes,” replied the watchman. 
“Jimmy Hope and the rest have tried 
that job for three years. They nearly 
got away with it once, a year ago. It 
was some time later that I met Jimmy 
Tracy again.” 

“Where did 
then?” 

“He ran into me outside the bank just 


you first meet him, 
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as I came off duty one evening,” said 
Shevlin, ‘“‘and he asked me to have a 
drink with him. Then he wanted to 
know what I was doing and all. 

“When I told him he said I was a fool 
to be working all them hours for what I 
was making. He said if he were in the 
bank he’d get away with a few thou- 
sand and never do no more work. 

“‘I’m honest, Jim,’ I says, ‘and the 
bank trusts me.’ 

“'The bank fools you,’ he 
‘Why don’t you want to go back to Ire- 
land :” 

“Why that I do,’ I told him, and I 
meant it. I wanted a little farm in Ire- 
land down in County Cork. 

“Well,” he ‘Do you think 
you'll ever save enough to buy a farm 
out there from what the bank gives 
you? Why, they could buy you a hun- 
dred farms and never miss it. I tell 
you, Pat, bank’s the meanest employers 
there is. In one night you could get 


says. 


Says. 


away with enough gold to buy all you 
want, and you’d be away before they 


could get you.’ 

“lt told him I wasn’t a crook, but he 
saw me almost every night, talked it 
over, and told me some of the boys 
would do the job, that I need never ap- 
pear in it. They promised me a big 
share in what they got, and all I’d have 
to do was to let them into the building. 
I promised to help them, though it’s me 
as wishes I hadn’t,”’ said the Irishman. 

“Who were in it?” asked Inspector 
Syrnes, 

“Jimmy Jim Red 
Leary, Shang Draper, Pete,’ 
and George Leslie,” replied the watch- 
man. “They murdered Leslie.” 

The detective knew every one of the 
men named to be experts in their profes- 
sion, and he now learned a little more 


Brady, 
‘Banjo 


Hope, 


about the mysterious murder of George 


Leslie about a year before the great 
rebbery. Leslie was a lock expert. A 
well educated man, he had won first 
class honors in his examinations at the 


university his father sent him to, he was 
brought up in luxury, but he was lazy 
and a spendthrift. He entered crime 
deliberately, believing he could make 
more money at it and with less trouble 
than in any other “profession.” 

He was an expert mechanic, and he 
soon became in demand for his remark- 
able ability in planning and carrying 
out robberies successfully. At one time 
in his career he was actually paid by 
other thieves merely to look over their 
plans for a burglary and advise them 
on weak points. His education enabled 
him to move in the very best of society, 
and he was able as a result to get to 
know not only the best places to rob, 
but to learn all the inside arrangements 
of a household without exciting suspi- 
cion. The South Kensington bank rob- 
bery in which the thieves secured one 
hundred thousand dollars; the robbery 
of the Lycoming Insurance Co., where 
thirty thousand dollars was stolen; the 
raid on the Baltimore bank with the re- 
sulting loss of $140,000, and the rob- 
bery from the Saratoga bank of three 
hundred thousand dollars, were all engi- 
neered by this remarkably clever super- 
criminal. And these robberies were only 
a few among those he organized. It was 
calculated by the police, .in fact, that he 
had been concerned with over a thousand 
robberies in the United States, and only 
once was he caught, so clever did this 
master criminal prove in leaving no 
clews behind. 

Naturally he was one of the leading 
spirits in the attack on the Manhattan 
bank, 

“T let Leslie in over a year ago to 
look over the locks of the vault doors,”’ 
said Shevlin. 

“Did he try to pick them then?” 

“No, he told me he was going to buy 
a lock like it and experiment with it to 
see how it worked,” replied the watch- 
man, who, though obviously not in the 
full confidence of the thieves, was yet 
able to supply the police: with a great 
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deal of useful information. Inspector 
Byrnes learned afterward that Leslie 
had bought a similar lock from the mak- 
ers and spent months seeing how he 
could pick it without knowing the com- 
bination. His ingenuity may be realized 
when it is stated that he found out that 
he cetild work the “tumblers” of the 
lock by boring a small hole through the 
steel casing below the indicator. 

A few weeks after this discovery 
Shevlin allowed Leslie to spend a night 
in the bank. That night he intended to 
bore the necessary hole under the com- 
bination indicator of the lock of the 
door leading to the vaults and pick the 
lock. It was purely a practice night, 
for he and his companions knew that 
they couldn’t afford to be held up at 
the outside door of the vaults for long. 
The gang already had learned that it 
would be impossible to pick the locks 
of the safes in the vault itself, and they 
made all the necessary preparations to 
blow the safes to pieces. This informa- 
tion had been obtained by the pretty 
wife of one of the members of the gang 
who posed as an heiress and deposited 
valuables in the bank vaults. Her “in- 
nocent” prattle about the wonderful 
care the bank took of her “poor little 
valuables,” her “delight” in seeing how 
the great locks worked, would have baf- 
fled the most sophisticated, and the sur- 
prise in her blue eyes as she listened to 
the manager telling her how thick the 
walls of the safes were, would have de- 
ceived anybody! 

The door of the vaults full 
sight of any policeman looking through 
the special grille provided, and that 
made Leslie’s task all the more trying. 
All the time his ears were strained to 
catch any sounds while he was at work, 
yet despite the conditions under which 
he was drilling the hole, he did it suc- 
cessfully and found that he could pick 
the lock which gave him and his con- 
federates the first step toward robbing 
the bank. But when he came to replace 
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the tumblers he made a mistake which 
postponed the robbery for some months, 
In his nervousness he did not replace 
the tumblers exactly as he had found 
them, with the result it required a new 
combination to open the door. 

Naturally when the gang heard from 
the watchman that the bank had found 
the lock had refused to work to the 
usual combination, they thought more 
precautions than ever would be taken 
to protect the vast wealth in the vaults. 
The amazing thing is that the bank took 
hardly any notice of the discovery. All 
they did was to instruct the makers to 
put on a fresh lock! The tiny hole 
which had been bored beneath the lock 
was discovered, but apparently no im- 
portance was attached to it. 

Before the next attempt could be 
made the gang lost one of its best men, 
for Leslie was shot #y a jealous con- 
federate. This was a very severe blow 
to the men who had been planning for 
months to carry out the great bank rob- 
bery, and who was, with the exception 
of Jimmy Hope, the greatest organizer 
of crime then living. 

But Leslie had taught the gang how 
they could get inside the vault without 
the necessity of attempting to blow the 
great door to pieces and alarming the 
whole neighborhood. This was one of 
the greatest steps in the whole scheme. 
As luck would have it, however, when 
the actual robbery came off they were 
able to get the keys and the combination 
out of the watchman Werckle. An- 
other thing which this clever thief pro- 
vided the gang with before he was mur- 
dered was a fine set of burglar’s tools. 
Leslie was a mechanical genius, and the 
tools, which he fashioned himself or 
had manufactured to his designs, cost 
over three thousand dollars! Every 
tool was made of the finest possible 
steel, and some of them took weeks of 
patient labor to make. 

Jimmy Hope, as leader, went steadily 
ahead with his preparations. One weak- 
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ness he discovered in their original 
plans, and that was the danger of being 
seen by the policeman on the beat, who 
had instructions to look through the 
grille and see that everything was all 
right. There was only one thing to do, 
and that was to find out which police- 
man would be on duty, and bribe him, 
Hope had very little difficulty in finding 
out the man who was on duty on Sat- 
urday nights, the night he had arranged 
to get in the bank, and it took him only 
a few weeks to persuade him, as Jim 
Tracy had persuaded the night watch- 
man, that his pay as a policeman was 
nothing to what he would get for turn- 
ing a blind eye on the bank when he got 
the tip to do so. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 26, 
\be 


Draper were ad- 


1878, Jimmy Hope, Banjo Pete, 
and. Shang 
mitted to the bank by Patrick Shevlin, 
while outside, in addition to the kribed 


the gang, 


Coakley 


policeman, another member of 
disguised as an old man, stood idly 


about ready to give warning 


through 
ille at the approach of danger 
Phoug the terrified 
Werckle, and his family thought seven 
or eight men had overpowered them 


Though watchman, 


there were actually only four concerned. 
This was one of the reasons why the 
gang waited till the other watchman had 
left the building, for otherwise they had 
to tackle two men and two women, and 
there was a chance that the alarm might 
be given before they were overpowered. 
After the months which had been spent 
on the job Jimmy Hope and Shang 
Draper, the two leaders, were not going 
to spoil everything at the last moment 
by taking an unnecessary risk. During 
their waiting the four hid in a store- 
room; and, to show how cleverly Hope 
had arranged everything, he gave Shevy- 
lin instructions that he was to appear to 
have a bad cold. 

“You'll get a bottle of cough mixture, 
drop it in the storeroom and smash it,” 
hesaid. “That room will smell for days 
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of cough mixture and Werckle and 
Kelly won't notice us by the stuffiness 
of the room, if they should look in cas- 
ually. Don’t forget to let them know 
what’s happened and make a fuss about 
the waste of money.” 

Once inside the great vault the three 
taking the active part in the robbery 
were soon at work. Witha sledge ham- 
mer and fine steel wedges the crack in 
between the door of the safe and one 
side was enlarged. In this crack sev- 
eral “cups” of soup were made 
filled with a powerful liquid explosive. 

“Ready,” called out Jimmy Hope 
when the first safe had been treated. 
“Tell Abe we're going to fire off.” 

\be Coakley was on guard outside 
the vault ready to give those inside 
warning that there was danger. Ter- 
rific as the noise had been while they 
had been driving in the wedges, 
had little fear of being overheard, be- 
cause of the thickness of the walls of 
the vault. 

“Coast's clear!” 
ley. “Fire away!” 

Jimmy Hope touched off the fuse and 
quickly joined his companions outside 
the vault. A moment later there came 
a number of muffled booms; and when 
the three entered the vault, it was to 
find the door of the steel safe blown 
off its hinges, and booty worth over a 
millions dollars waiting to be stuffed 
into the handbags the gang had brought 
with them! Bags ilver 


and 


they 


answered Abe Coak- 


gs of gold and sil\ 
packets of notes and bonds were raked 
,out of the safe and stowed away rap- 
idly. In less 
had yielded over a million dollar 
of securities and cash! 

Exactly the same procedure was gone 
through with a second safe. This safe 
contained a large amount in securities, 
and the robbers stole over three million 
dollars! There still remained a third 
safe, but just as Hope was driving in 
one of the wedges he received warning 
from outside. 


than ten minutes the safe 
worth 
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“You've got to clear,” said his con- 
federate. “We've got the tip from the 
cop.” 

“Curse it,’ muttered Hope. ‘‘There’s 
almost a million in that last safe. I 
don’t like leaving it.” 

“If you don’t we won't get away with 
any,” answered Shang Draper. “Come 
along.” 

Very reluctantly their leader gave the 
order to quit, for he knew that they 
would never have such an opportunity 
again. The confederate outside in the 
street gave them the signal that all was 
clear, and a few minutes later the gang 
had scattered. The warning had come 


because the barber in the shop below 
had come to his business a little earlier 
than usual, and the outside man was 
afraid he would hear the explosions as 
the third safe was being blown to pieces. 


Thanks to Inspector Byrnes no fewer 
than ten members of the gang were cap- 
tured and sentenced. For three years 
on and off Jimmy Hope, Shang Draper, 
and George Lewis had been planning 
this remarkable robbery. Leslie was 
murdered before it was accomplished. 
Shang Draper died in 1913 after run- 
ning a well-known gambling saloon, 
which became the headquarters of 
thieves and rogues of all descriptions, 
while Jimmy Hope died in New York 
in 1905. During his career he robbed 
banks of several million dollars in the 
total, and though at one time he had 
plenty of money and lived in luxury, 
he died in comparative poverty. But he 
will always be remembered in criminal 
history as being one of the leaders in 
that most daring crime, the great Man- 
hattan bank robbery. 
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CHAUFFEUR’S ADMISSION WAS TO EMPLOYER'S 
DISADVANTAGE 
A NOTE which a French chauffeur wrote before committing suicide prevents 
M. Georges Menier, the driver’s employer, from collecting insurance on his 


automobile. The letter, addressed to 
a new motor car to my charge. 


I shall not survive this dishonor.” 


M. Menier, 
I have. not been able to keep it undamaged. 
According to a French statute, by admit- 


“Sir: You intrusted 


reads: 


ting responsibility for the wrecking of the car, the chauffeur absolved the in- 
surance company from paying: for the damage. 

M. Menier had gone to a suburb of Paris in his automobile and, deciding 
to remain there for some time, had ordered the chauffeur to take the car back 


to Paris. 
was found later by the roadside. 


An accident occurred on the way, for the car, smashed and abandoned, 


At a near-by village M. Menier learned of the note the chauffeur had left 


for him. 
the village. 


The body of the supersensitive employee was found in a stream neat 
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METAL FRAUD IN LONDON 


ANY Londoners are being defrauded by unscrupulous jewelers who are 


selling “white gold” as platinum. 


Platinum costs at present about four 


times as much as gold, so the fraud is a costly one for the victims. 
By heating a poor grade of gold and mixing alloys with it, it is possible 
to produce white gold, which so closely resembles platinum that only an expert 


can tell the difference. 


of this metal, and sold as being set in platinum. 


Gems have been mounted in rings, bracelets, and watches 


As a consequence of these 


frauds the public is demanding that a standard registered hallmark be established 
to distinguish platinum from all imitations of it, 
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ASTILY Detective Ploy d took 
up his telephone. He was a 
tall, clean-cut man of thirty, 
young to be filling the chief 
of detective’s chair on a big municipal 
police force; but his qualifications and 
ability to make good was reflected both 
in his strong, impressive face and 
quick, decisive movements. 

“Hello!” he called crisply. 

“That you, Dave? Doctor Barker is 


” 





talking. 

“Oh, yes! What’s wrong?’  In- 
stantly Floyd had recognized the voice 
of the district medical examiner. 

“Come out to the Crandall Academy 
at once,” said the physician. ‘Doctor 
Osgood is dead. He was asphyxiated 
in his private library. There are sus- 
circumstances. Don't delay to 
question 

“ll come at 
rupted. 

There was more than one reason why 
he complied so quickly, and for his very 
serious expression when departing in a 
motor car with his chauffeur. It was 
after three o’clock when they entered 
the beautiful suburban grounds of the 
Crandall Academy, more than an hour 
after Doctor Morton Osgood, the ven- 
erable founder and director o@that ex- 
clusive preparatory school for young 
ladies, was found dead in his private 
library. It was an old and well-estab- 
lished school. The tuition were 
and 


niciot 
pitl t 


once,” inter- 


lloyd 


fees 


large, its patrons only wealthy 
fashionable people, and Doctor Osgood, 
though an austere man and a rigid dis- 
Ciplinarian, had been very successful 
for nearly fifty years and amassed a 
large fortune. 


David Floyd was not thinking of that 
while speeding up the long driveway. 
He had no eyes for the groups of pretty 
girls in the adjoining park and attrac- 
tive grounds surrounding the several 
school buildings, all sadly discussing 
the sudden fatality. Nor was he won- 
dering what suspicious circumstances 
caused the district medical examiner to 
require a police investigation. In fact, 
he was thinking chiefly of his 
grievous disappointment a year before, 
when the only living relative of Doctor 
Osgood, an orphan granddaughter for 
whom he had provided since her child- 
hood, had firmly declined his marriage 
proposal. But he would not allow the 
thought of Cora Osgood to turn him 
from his duty. 

“Wait here, Joseph,” he 
chauffeur. “I may need you.” 

loyd was familiar with the huge old 
wooden house where Doctor Osgood 
had begun his professional career half 
a century before, and in which he had 
lived since with his assistant tutors and 
a few of his students, most of whom 
occupied a separate and more modern 
dormitory. A servant admitted him. 
There was a lingering odor of gas in 
the hall, where he was joined hur- 
riedly by a tall, dark man of forty, 
whose peculiarly pallid complexion was 
accentuated by his profusion of wavy 
black hair. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said 
while approaching. ‘I knew you would 
want the particulars, Llluminating gas 
—exactly! I see you detect it. I hope 
you will as quickly detect, Mr. Floyd, 
whether the suspicions of the medical 
examiner are correct.” He bowed ob- 


own 


told hi 
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sequiously with the implied compli- 
ment, while an ingratiating smile lurked 
in the corners of his lips. 

“TI am inexpressibly shocked,” Floyd 
replied. “What do you mean? What 
are Doctor Barker’s suspicions?” 

“They at first seemed incredible, ut- 
terly absurd,” Professor Dagmar re- 
joined. “I ridiculed them then, but 
now am compelled to agree with him. 
I have been Doctor Osgood’s chief as- 
sistant and confidential secretary for 
several years, mind you, as well as his 
instructor of physics, chemistry, and 
other e 

“IT know all that,” Floyd said impa- 
tiently. “Come to the point. What are 
the particulars? Where is Doctor 
Barker?” 

“In the hall above. I'll show you to 
Doctor Osgood’s apartments, where the 
fatality occurred.” Dagmar led him to 
the stairway in a side hall. “His vigor 
has been waning since he turned sev- 
enty. He has been in the habit of rest- 
ing a while after lunch each day, read- 
ing or dozing in his private study ad- 
joining his bedroom. He went there 
to-day about half past one? While read- 
ing in my room an hour later, there 
being no afternoon classes on Saturday, 
I scented escaping gas and soon found 
that it came from—but you can see for 
yourself,” he digressed abruptly, when 
they reached the second floor and en- 
tered a broad, brightly lighted hall ex- 
tending from the front to the rear of 
the large old-fashioned house. 

Detective Floyd stopped and gazed 
sharply at the scene. He had heard the 
cold, incisive voice of Doctor Barker, 
hard-featured man of sixty, who was 
noted for the stern and merciless in- 
sistence with which he performed the 
functions of his office. He was inter- 
rogating the housekeeper, while two 
young women employed as_ teachers 
were standing near by, also about a 
dozen of the students, whose awed 
white faces wore frowns of resentment, 
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the cause of which the detective did not 
then suspect. 

“T’ll join you presently,” Doctor 
Barker said a bit brusquely, observing 
him. “Professor Dagmar will show 
you.” 

Floyd’s brows contracted slightly. 
He did not reply, however, but turned 
at once and rejoined Dagmar, who was 
waiting for him at the open door of 
the private library. 

“Come in,” he said, leading the way. 
“The gas has been expelled. Doctor 
Osgood was dead in his morris chair 
when I first entered, but the body has 
been placed in his bedroom. You can 
see for yourself——” 

“Stop a moment, Dagmar, and _ per- 
mit me to do so.” 

Floyd checked him curtly. He 
through the partly open door the life- 
form on a bed in the adjoining 
room. The windows of both rooms 
were wide The morris chair 
mentioned stood near a center table in 
the library. On the floor near one of 
the walls was a small portable gas 
heater. But the rubber tube which had 
connected it with a bracket fixture in 
the wall a few feet above the heater 
had been disconnected and was lying 
on the floor. 

“They are just as I found them,” 
Dagmar volunteered, when Floyd gazed 
more sharply at them. “I soon dis- 
covered that the escaping gas came 
from this room. The door was closed 
and locked——” 

“Locked!” Floyd interjected, noting 
that the @sor had not been forced. 

“It was—but the key had not been 
removed.” 

“Do you mean that the 
locked from outside?” 

“Exactly.” Dagmar emphasized it 
with a significant nod. “I opened it 
and rushed in, holding my breath while 
I turned off the gas and opened all of 
the windows,” he continued.- “I saw 
at once that Doctor Osgood was dead. 


Saw 


less 


open. 


door was 
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He evidently had fallen asleep while 
reading. The book he had dropped was 
lying near the chair. I could remain 
here only a_ few moments, but long 
enough to learn that he was utterly be- 
yond resuscitation. Then I’ hurried out 
and closed the door to keep the gas 
from the hall. Later we supposed it 
was an accident, of course, and that the 
rubber hose had become loose and 
fallen from the gas fixture. When 
Doctor Barker arrived, however, whom 
I hurriedly notified si 

“Wait!” Floyd interrupted. “Tf the 
cause was accidental, Dagmar, why was 
Doctor Osgood locked in the room. He 
could not himself have locked the door 
from outside.” 

“That’s the point Doctor Barker im- 
mediately raised,” Dagmar hastened to 
inform him. “It was a very convincing 
He says there are always crim- 


one. 
inal possibilities in 
kind, either suicide or murder, and that 
caused him to begin a searching investi- 


a fatality of this 


gation 
“The problem 
single question,” 


comes down to a 
lloyd said decidedly. 
“Who locked this door? The fact that 
done from outside eliminates 
every reasonable possibility of accident 
or suicide. The hand that locked it 
undoubtedly had disconnected from the 
wall fixture the tube of the lighted 
heater and left the gas flowing. Ob- 
with murderous intent, too. 
Who locked it? That’s the question.” 

“The medical examiner knows who 
locked it,” Dagmar asserted with blunt- 
ness so unusual that the detective eyed 
him sharply. “There’s no reasonable 
doubt of it. Cora Osgood was here 
half an hour before I detected the es- 
She was seen closing and 
She was ‘i 


tq was 


vil yu sly 


caping gas, 
locking the windows. 

“Stop a moment!” Floyd’s face had 
gone strangely white. Not once had it 
occurred to him that the girl he had 
hoped vainly to marry, and whom he 
still loved, might be under suspicion. 
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“Do you mean, Professor Dagmar,” he 
asked, “that Cora is suspected of hav- 
ing murdered Doctor Osgood ?” 

“Why not?” Dagmar questioned. 
“She is the only person known to have 
been here.” 

“But that’s absurd, preposterous,” 
said Floyd. 

“T thought so at first,’ Dagmar re- 
peated. His squinted eyes had a 
sharper gleam. He drew himself up 
and ran his fingers through his wavy 
black hair. “Like me, Mr. Floyd, you 
may change your mind,” he added. 
“You already appear to have done’so, 
in fact, since you just asserted confi- 
dently that the hand that locked this 
door sent Doctor Osgood to his doom. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that Miss Osgood locked the door.” 

“Has she been questioned about it?” 
Floyd asked. 

“Not yet. She fainted when told of 
the crime and was taken to her room,” 
Dagmar informed him. “T think she 
still is prostrated. Doctor Barker de- 
cided to defer interrogating her until 
after he had questioned others. He 
soon learned enough to convince him 
that she-—— 

“Never mind about it. I'll get it 
from him,” Floyd said abruptly. Only 
his lingering paleness and a subtle hard- 
ness that had settled in his tense voice 
betrayed his suppressed feelings. 
“This, you said, lies where you found 
a 

“Except that Doctor Barker briefly 
examined it.” 

Floyd had crouched to.pick up the 
rubber tube, incidentally placing his 
left hand on the carpet near the wain- 
scoted wall. Upon rising to inspect the 
disconnected end of the tube, he ob- 
served adhering to the palm of his hand 
a few dark specks, as fine as black 
pepper and having a perceptible metallic 
luster. He did not examine or mention 
them, however, but proceeded to recon- 
nect the hard, bulbous end of the tube 
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to the gas fixture, which consisted of a 
secondary tap and key between the 
supply pipe and the ordinary wall 
bracket, so that heat and light could be 
supplied at the same time. 

“The bulb seems to fit securely,” he 
said after forcing it on the spindlelike 
tap, which was scarcely half an inch 
from the circular wall plate. “It could 
not have dropped off of itself. That 
is, of course, unless it was inadvertently 
drawn down toward the end of the tap 
by some one while lighting the heater.” 

“That's very improbable,” said Dag- 
mar, intently watching him. “It would 
require a vigorous pull to displace it.” 

“Unless it was very near the end of 
the tap.” 

“There’s nothing in that, Mr. Floyd, 
in my opinion,” Dagmar declared. 
“Have you gone back to the accident 
theory?” he asked derisively. 

“Quite the contrary.” Floyd turned 
from the wall and wiped his hands with 
his handkerchief. “I still retain the 
opinion I expressed. Doctor Barker 
may clinch it for me, Professor Dag- 
mar, if he has learned all I am led to 
infer. I’ll see about that.” 

Detective Floyd did not wait for an 
answer. He returned to the hall and 
strode toward the medical examiner 
and the several women and awed and 
anxious girls, with all of whom Cora 
Osgood was a favorite. Floyd knew it. 
Their affection and sympathy for her 
was manifest in their fates, and he saw 
in those of a few who knew of his 
broken relations with her a more hope- 
ful expression, as if they relied upon 
him to find some way to vindicate her, 
but it brought no change to his own 
tense, white face. 

“What's the evidence against Miss 
Osgood?” he asked, when Doctor 
Barker turned to meet him. 

The physician eyed him intently. 
“No tangible evidence. We'll get that 
later,” he replied a bit gruffly. He did 
not like the steely, penetrating gaze of 
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the detective. “There are some very 
incriminating circumstances,” he added. 

“What are they?” Floyd curtly ques- 
tioned. 

“She’s the only person known to 
have gone to Doctor Osgood’s rooms,” 
Doctor Barker told him. “He must 
have been sleeping in his chair, or he 
surely would have detected the escap- 
ing gas after she left him. She closed 
and locked the windows of both rooms 
and drew down the library curtains, 
She was seen by these two girls, who 
then were passing the house.” 

“Were you sure of her identity?” 
Floyd glanced at them quickly. 

“Absolutely!” Doctor Barker de- 
clared before they could reply. ‘“‘It is 
also confirmed by the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Blair, who was coming up the 
back stairs when the girl left the 
library. She appeared much agitated 
and in desperate haste. She ran to her 
room to avoid being seen, not having 
observed Mrs. Blair. Only one conclu- 
sion can be drawn from such 

“One moment!” Floyd interrupted. 
“Did you see Miss Osgood lock the 
library door?” He turned quickly and 
questioned the housekeeper. 

“T did not, sir,” she admitted. “She 
had turned from the door and was run- 
ning through the hall. I am sure, how- 
ever, that she closed it.” 

“Professor Dagmar knows that she 
locked it,” asserted one of the teachers, 
a thin, pinched spinster of middle age. 
“I was in my room when he detected 
the gas. I hurried out when I heard 
him in the hall, and saw him just as he 
entered Doctor Osgood’s library and 
closed the door.” 

“Closed the door?” Floyd queried. 
“When he entered the room?” 

“To keep the gas from the hall,” 
Dagmar hastened to explain again, hav- 
ing followed the detective from the 
library. “I think I so informed you.” 

“You did.” Floyd turned to him and 
nodded. “I remember it now that you 


” 
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remind me. If Miss Osgood locked the 
door " 

“There’s no question about it. No 
one else could have locked it,’’ Doctor 
Barker insisted impatiently. “Her con- 
duct when ‘she revived after fainting 
confirms it. She did not voluntarily 
say she had been there, as an innocent 
person surely would have done. When 
[ mentioned the fact, she evaded me 
with equivocations and——” 

“No, Doctor Barker, I did 
Cora Osgood startled all by coming 
from her room at that moment. “If | 
appeared to do so, it was only because 
[ was 
what I was saying.” 


i 
not. 


so overcome that I hardly knew 


The physician had stopped as if sud- 
dumfounded. Every 
d on the suspected girl. 
calmly and appeared composed, 


she was very pale—a graceful girl 


was 
She 


eye 


° ‘ 1 1 

ineteen, whose large blue eyes were 
ith tears, and the expression of 
pathetically appealing. 
hile speakine and 
liie¢ speaking arn 

the detective. 
fixed and 


-emained 
{ inscrutable. 


n was 
Id have told how he 
what had in mind. He ut- 
no word of sympathy, 
ness with which he replied, 
if he resented the past, sent a 
more than and dis- 
hopeful from 
anxious face. 


, 
and the 

14 
‘Old 


one heart 
1e expression 
truth,” he 

circum- 


my duty to learn the 


Suspicious 


back 


coldness 


with a 
had 
have heard what was 

, been my 
door,” she confessed, with trembling 
‘. 


ips. “But I have nothing to hide.” 


of pain 
stabbed her. 
said { 


have listening at 


“What you say may be used against 
you,” Floyd warned her. He appeared 


Li. ° 
oblivious to her emotion. “You are not 


of [ron 
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obliged at this time to auswer any ques- 
tions.” 

“I prefer to do so,”’ said Cora. 
drew up with a frown of wounde 
pride and momentary resentment. 

did no more to-day, Detective Floyd, 
than I have frequently done.” 

“Why did you go to Doctor 
rooms?” he asked. 

“T feared he had dropped asleep 
while reading and might take cold if 
the library was chilly. I found that 1 
was, and [ lighted the gas heater. 
closed a window in each room in case 
there might be a draft. I drew down 
the library curtains only to subdue the 
light.” 

“Why did you lock both windows?” 


Floyd questioned suspiciously. “To ex- 


( sg od 


f 
4 
| 
i 


1 


clude every breat | of air? 

“Nothing of the kind.” 
a scornful glance at hint 
lock windows when close 
had no other motive.” 

“Nor in 
left the room?” Tloyd eyed her in- 
credulously. 

“T do not recall locking it. If I did 
so, Detective Floyd, I did it uncon- 
sciously.” 

“That seems incredible. 
have taken the key from insi 
pointedly accused her. 

“That would not been 
sary,’ Cora quickly protested. “Doct 
Osgood always locked the door 
leaving his library, and when ther 
left the key outside.” 

“Had Doctor gsgo 


reason for leaving hi 


Cora flashed 
“T always 
them. | 


locking the door when 5 


have neces- 


“Only because he kept 
securities in his safe. lf am also’ in 
habit of locking my door when I go 
out,” 
deavor 


many 


Cora asserted in a desperate en- 


‘ e ° 
{ 1 yating if] 
Lit Piiliictidiis Cll 


to explain ! 

will not deny that I 
locked his door, for [ am not absolutely 
sure of it, but I repeat that, if so, I did 
it unconsciously. It may be, too, that 


Professor Dagmar is mistaken——” 


cumstance, “I 
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“Nonsense!” Dagmar cut it sharply. 
“T know the door was locked. Do you 
imply that I would incriminate you in 
this way if I were not sure of it?” 
he demanded, frowning. “Such an in- 
sinuation is preposterous, Detective 
Floyd, on the face of it.” 

“No doubt.” Detective Floyd ap- 
peared to agree with him. ‘“Further- 
more, Miss Osgood, your statement is 
wholly inconsistent with your hurried 
flight from the room. One in haste 
does not pause and lock a door uncon- 
sciously. You must have had a definite 
motive. What was it, or what was the 
cause of your haste?’’ he questioned in- 
sistently. 

“T had left a crimping iron to heat on 
my fixture,” Coi. replied curtly. 
“T suddenly remembe ed it and feared 
it would become so hot as to crack the 
glass globe on which I had placed it. 
I ran to my room and removed it. I 
had no other motive. But I see that 
you don’t believe me!” she cried in- 
dignantly. “You are trying like Doctor 
Barker to incriminate me and 

“IT am trying to learn the truth,’ 
Floyd corrected her. “But I am mak- 
ing no headway. Your statements are 
inconsistent and wholly incredible,” he 
told her, turning abruptly to the medi- 
cal examiner, ‘You may question her 
further, Doctor Barker, if you like, but 
I shall not do so now. It looks to me 
like a waste of time.” 

He strode away then, as if blind to 
Cora’s distress, as if deaf to the indig- 
nant protests of hersloyal girl friends 
to whom the weeping girl had turned 
for sympathy. Seeing Professor Dag- 
mar then entering his room, which was 
the next one to the private library, he 
hastened and followed him. 


II. 

Detective Floyd had a covert motive 
in the course he was shaping. He was 
confrented by a singular problem. He 
was working it out in what seemed the 


gas 
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only promising way. One most im- 
portant question was uppermost in his 
mind. Had a murder really been com- 
mitted, or was the fatality an accident? 
The answer hinged on the library door, 
said to have been locked from outside, 

But that gave rise to many secondary 
questions. Had Cora Osgood locked it 
unconsciously, as she asserted, or had it 
been stealthily locked by another? Or 
was Professor Dagmar mistaken? Did 
he know it was not locked, or had he 
some sinister motive in lying about it? 
Did he know the girl had lighted the 
gas heater, as she had frequently done, 
and was he trying to incriminate her? 
If so, what motive?  Further- 
more, if the fatality was accidental, 
how had the rubber tube been discon- 
nected from the gas fixture? Had Cora 
unconsciously loosened it when lighting 
the heater? Had it dropped off the 
spindle after she left the room; Or 
had Doctor Osgood, waking after her 
departure, disconnected it himself and 
unknown committed 


re | 
with 


for some reason 
suicide ? 

Detective Floyd had all of these ques- 
tions in mind, and he felt that the cor- 
rect answer might never be found if he 
showed his hand. He had been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to inspect Pro- 
fessor Dagmar’s room without causing 
distrust that would put the professor 
on his guard, if there really was any 
ground for his own suspicions. 

“One moment!” he said, when Dag- 
mar appeared to resent his intrusion. 
“You have been quite close to Doctor 
Osgood and in a position to observe this 
girl, Do you know any motive she may 
have had for this crime?” 

Dagmar eyed him keenly for a mo- 
ment. “Doctor Osgood is wealthy,” he 
replied in a smooth, insinuating way. 
“T know he also has a large life insur- 
ance in her favor.” 

“Is she informed of it?” 
quired. 


“Most likely.” 


Floyd in- 


Dagmar emphasized 





Atoms 


it with an expressive shrug. “I re- 
cently saw her reading some of his pri- 
vate papers. Doctor Osgood was doz- 
ing in his bedroom and had left his safe 
unlocked.” 
“Does she know the combination 
“She does not. Doctor Osgood did 


:” 


not confide it to any one, not even to 
me, though I did much of his clerical 


work. I have access to the desk con- 
taining his account books and business 
letters, but not to the safe.”’ 

“Reading his private papers, eh?’ 
Floyd thoughtfully muttered. His gaze 
lingered furtively on the varnished 
wainscot of the wall near by. ‘Do you 
know any reason for her having a spe- 
cial interest in them?” 

“T know she has been quite moody 
and had frequent altercations with 
Doctor Osgood,” Dagmar told him. 

“About what? Could you hear what 
Was said?” 

“Enough to convince me that she was 
very discontented and wanted to leave 
Others may not have heard 
them, but my room adjoins the private 
library,” Dagmar pointed out. ‘Doctor 
Osgood was very strict with Cora. 
Furthermore, which I think she bitterly 
resented, he opposed her affection for 
a young lawyer who has been calling on 
her. I think he compelled her to re- 
fuse his marriage proposal and ws 

“Stop a moment!” Floyd’s features 
hardened. “Who is the lawyer?” 

“His name is John Falkner.” 

“T know him.” 

“You also know, I suppose, what 
that might mean to a girl in her de- 
pendent position. I don’t say it drove 
her to desperation, mind you, or im- 
pelled her to seek a remedy in crime. 
Nevertheless, there is no telling what a 
girl will do for love, money, and 

“Let it go at that,” Floyd interrupted. 
“It may have been her motive. I'll very 
soon find out. I'll see John Falkner 
and question him.” He started as if 
to go, then turned quickly and added: 


1 
nere. 
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“T don’t want to arrest her at present, 
Dagmar, or put her under police sur- 
veillance. Keep an eye on her till I 
return, will you?” he requested. ‘De- 
tain her, if she attempts to leave the 
house. Am I asking too much?” 

“Quite the contrary.” Professor 
Dagmar drew up a little, and his long, 
thin face took on a melancholy smile. 
“T feel very sorry for her. I had a 
very deep affection for Doctor Osgood. 
That alone would constrain me to aid 
you. You will find Miss Osgood here 
when you return,” he added with con- 
vincing inflection. 

“Good enough!” Floyd remarked. 
“Tt won't take me long. I'll return 
after seeing Falkner. I left my hat 
and gloves in the library, I must get 
them.” 

Then he hurried out. He saw when 
entering the library that Dagmar had 
not followed him, and he turned 
quickly to a small steel safe in one cor- 
ner, which he briefly inspected with a 
lens. Scarcely a minute had passed 
when he left the Without a 
glance at the anxious observers in the 
hall, he hurried down the side stairs 
and out of the house, looking stern and 
determined when he rejoined his chauf- 
feur in the motor car. 

“Let her go, Joseph,” he commanded. 
“Let her go—and drive fast!” 

Detective Floyd did not go in search 
of John Falkner, however, with whom 
he was well acquainted. Purely by 
chance he saw him approaching as he 
sprang out of his car at the door of a 
hardware store a little later. 

“One moment, Jack,” iioyd said 
familiarly, detaining him. “I want a 
word with you. Have you heard that 
Doctor Osgood is dead 7” 

“Good heavens!” Falkner exclaimed, 
staring at him. ‘No, Dave, I have not. 
What was the cause? What ss 

“Asphyxiation,” Floyd interrupted. 
“T can’t stop to explain. There are sus- 
picious circumstances, however, and I 
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want you to answer a question. 
you will tell me the truth.” 

“Surely! What is it?” 

“Have you recently proposed to Cora 
Osgood, and did Doctor Osgood compel 
her to turn you down?” 

“Humph!” Falkner ejaculated, flush- 
ing. “That's two questions, Dave, 
rolled into one.” 

“Tell me,” said Floyd gravely. 

“I did propose to her,’ Falkner ad- 
mitted. “But Doctor Osgood did not 
compel her to turn me down. She de- 
clined voluntarily, but, bless her heart, 
very considerately.” 

“You mean 

“She told me that he had been a 
father to her since childhood, that as 
long as he lived she felt she must love 
and care for him, and that she really 
must not marry. She told me frankly, 
too, that she already had refused the 
only man she would ever want to 
marry.” 

“What!” 





I know 





Floyd’s fine face lighted 
wondrously. “She told you that!” 

“You heard me.” Falkner smiled 
oddly and held out his hand. “J must 
hurry. I have an important engage- 
ment. I hope soon to hear, Dave—that 
you have one. So long!’ 

Detective Floyd entered the hard- 
ware store and bought an ordinary toy 
magnet. He found it had a strong at- 
traction for a few dark specks adhering 
to his handkerchief, those wiped from 
his hand in the private library. Then 
he bought a small chisel and a wrench 
and returned with them to the Crandall 
Academy. 

The throng of anxious girls in the 
upper hall had increased. They were 
gathered near the library door, where 
Doctor Barker was sharply interrogat- 
ing Cora about the details in the room. 
She was the first to see the detective, 
and he never forgot her look of 
mingled sadness and reproach. But it 
brought no change to his own deter- 
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mined face. He looked strangely cold 
and calm. 

“Stop a moment!” He cut short a 
question the medical examiner was ask- 
ing. “I think, Barker, I now am in a 
position to set you right in this matter.” 

“You returned quickly,” Professor 
Dagmar exclaimed. He was standing 
in the room with the physician. He 
eyed the detective keenly, but with no 
sign of waning assurance. “TI have been 
doing what you requested,” he pointedly 
added. 

“Thank you.” Floyd stepped by 
Cora and entered the room. “But I had 
another motive in my request. I 
wanted to feel sure, Dagmar, that you 
would remain here,” he told him with 
caustic dryness. 

“That I would remain here!” Dag- 
mar shrank slightly. “You surely did 
not suppose a 

“Let it go at that,’”’. Floyd interrupted. 

“What do you mean by setting me 
right?” Doctor Barker brusquely de- 
manded. “Where have you been?” 

“After articles with which to confirm 
a suspicion.” Floyd drew up a little. 
“Hasn't it occurred to you, doctor, that 
a sleeping man might have been aroused 
by the odor of gas, or by the distress 
it occasioned ?” 

“One might in some cases, but ob- 
viously not in this,” the physician said 
bluntly. “Why do you bring that up?” 

“Because it’s a significant point and 
one of the first that occurred to me,” 
Floyd said incisively. “It brought up 
another. Would not a person about to 
commit such a crime have thought of 
it? Would he not take some step to 
prevent it?” 

“To prevent 
“What step?” 

“By drugging his intended victim,” 
said Floyd. “That could have been 
easily done in this case by stealthily 
dropping a drug in Doctor Osgood’s 
food or his teacup while he was at 
lunch. Who sits on his right at the 





it?” Barker queried. 














table, Miss Osgood, where one’s cup is 
placed?” He turned abruptly and ques- 
tioned her. 

“On his right?” Cora faltered, pale 
and trembling. “Why, sir, Professor 
Dagmar always sits next to 

“Stop!” Dagmar cried. “What are 
you saying?” He turned, his eyes tak- 
ing on a sudden fiery glow. “Do you 
dare to imply, Detective Floyd, that 
i” 

“You be quiet ‘a Floyd cut in 


“I’m going to the bottom of 





sternly. 
this crime.” 

“T won’t submit to such slander,” 
Dagmar protested vehemently, in vivid 
contrast to his customary smoothness. 
“IT won’t remain here to be falsely ac- 


cused——”’ 

“You'll stay right here.” Floyd 
barred his way to the door. “If you 
attempt to leave this room, Dagmar, 
I'll put you in irons. It would have 


easy for the instructor in 
to have prepared an 


been very j 
chemistry here 
adequate drug.” 

Professor Dagmar drew back and 
pulled himself together. He realtzed 
for the first time that the detective had 
been hiding his true suspicions. He 
did not reply, but a look of resentment 
and increasing fear settled on his 
drawn face. 

“Good heavens!” Doctor Barker said 
amazedly, ‘‘What’s the meaning of 
this?” 

“Pll show you,” Floyd replied. He 
did not so much as glance at the startled 
girls in the crowded doorway. “Here 
is one of the articles I went to get.” 

‘A magnet!” Barker exclaimed. 

“Exactly. Let’s see what can be 
learned with it.” 

Floyd crouched and moved it to and 
iro over the carpet near the gas heater. 
\lmost immediately the ends of it were 
partly covered with dark, metallic par- 
ticle 

“Atoms of iron!” he exclaimed, ris- 
ing. “See for yourself. Ordinarily, 
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Barker, they never would have been 
discovered in the meshes of the carpet 
if this fatality was believed to be ac- 
cidental, as the criminal designed.” 
“But I don’t understand,” said 
Barker perplexedly. ‘How did they get 


there? What are they?” . 
“Filings! Atoms of iron,” Floyd 
repeated. “Notice that this gas bracket 


is made of brass, however, also the 
insert to which the rubber tube of the 
heater was connected. But the wall 
plate evidently is iron with a coating 
of yellow bronze. Let’s see about that.” 

Floyd unscrewed the bracket with his 
wrench, also the inserted fixture to 
which the tube of the heater had been 
connected, and then he removed and 
examined the small circular wall plate. 

“Here we have it, Barker,” he said 
quickly. “A groove has been filed in 
the back side of it, also a slight notch 
in the edge, neither of which is visible 
the plate is fastened against the 


when 
wall.”’ 

“But what’s the idea?’ Barker ques- 
tioned. ‘Why were the groove and 
notch made?” 

‘So that a strong thread, or a fine silk 
line, could be run through them and 
wound two or three times around the 
upper bulb of the gas tube,” Floyd ex- 
plained. “If of the same color, it stood 
only a remote chance of being seen by 
a person turning on the gas. Further- 
more, if the bulb of the tube was only 
slightly attached to the tap, or 
spindle, a very moderate jerk of the 
thread would disconnect it. The flexi- 
ble tube, then dropping to the floor, 
would free itself naturally from the 
thread wound around it. The thread 
then could be drawn back through the 
wall plate and entirely removed by the 
operator.” 

“How back through the wall plate ?, 
That would be impossible unless the 
thread ran directly through the wall 
and into the next room,” Barker 
argued. 
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“Perhaps not directly,” 


Floyd cor- 
rected. “It could run downward be- 
tween the two plastered walls, Barker, 
in the space where this supply pipe 
comes up. Notice this hole in the wall 
where the connection was made.” 

“IT now see the point.” Barker 
nodded, frowning. “But what a devil- 
ish scheme that would be!” 

“That's not all,’ Floyd continued. 
“There are numerous finger prints on 
a small section of the varnished wain- 
scot in the next room, They are directly 
below a gas fixture connected with this 
same supply pipe. They indicate that 
a strip of the sheathing has been skill- 
fully removed and replaced, and ther¢ 
may be a hole in the plaster back of it, 
through which the thread was pulled 
to disconnect this tube while the gas 
was flowing. Am I right?” Floyd 
turned on Dagmar. “Am I right? Did 
you prepare this device for 
Tell me 


infernal 
use at an opportune moment? 
—or shall 1 prove it by ripping off the 
Wainscot in your room? 

Professor Dagmar did not reply. 
His lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. They were the color of 
lead, and his ghastly face looked gaunt 
and haggard. He swayed for a mo- 
ment, trembling violently, and then he 
staggered and fell prostrate into the 
chair in which Doctor Osgood had 
died. 

“There’s no need to go farther at 
present.” Floyd glanced at the medi- 
cal examiner. “I was certain about the 
finger prints in his room. I feel equally 
sure of others on the safe, which he 
tried to impress me he could not open. 
We shall find that he in some way 
learned the combination, that he has 
stolen money and securities, and since 
killed Doctor Osgood, bent on cover- 
ing up the robbery by what looked like 
an accident. He would have got by 


safely, knowing that others are igno- 
rant as to what the safe contained, but 
for the fatal mistake in stating that he 
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found this door locked. I'll learn why 
later. It’s said, Darker, that the devil 
always leaves a gapway open.” 

He glanced at the guilt-stricken man 
and took out a pair of handcuffs. He 
appeared oblivious to the excitement in 
the hall, the amazement and relief of 
his observers, the tenderness and eager 
congratulations with which her friends 
were helping a sobbing girl to her room. 
It was more than an hour later when 
he knocked on her door. All her 
friends had departed, and he found 
himself alone with her. 

“T have come to tell you that Dag- 
mar has confessed,” Floyd said. “We 
found the stolen securities in his trunk. 
After learning that you had been seen 
and were suspected, he determined to 
fix the crime on you, not only to shield 
himself from suspicion, but also to get 
revenge for your having repelled his 
affection. That’s why he asserted that 
you had locked the door. It was a 
fatal mistake. I came also to express 
my sympathy and to ask your pardon,” 
Floyd gravely added. 

“My pardon?” Cora gazed up at him 
wonderingly. 

“For my severity and apparent sus- 
picion,” Floyd explained. “It was 
necessary to blind Dagmar until I could 
find positive evidence of what | really 
suspected. It seemed very unkind, of 


or) 


° 


course— 

“Don’t!” Cora pleaded. 
nearer and gave him her hands. 
never were unkind to me, Dave.” 

“T never will be, then,” Floyd said 
fondly. “I learned something to-day 
from Jack Falkner. I now know, Cora, 
that you felt you would be doing me 
a wrong to let me wait for you. So 
you didn’t tell me the whole truth when 
you let me go and E 

“Not now, Dave!” checked 
him; but her eyes were brighter and a 
blush “Not 
now, please—but later!” 


She drew 
“You 





She 


came into her cheeks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


N° one on board the Bedouin suspects that Peter Brown is a detective, or that Frank Honiton is his 
4 prisoner. Many of his fellow passengers Honiton had known in Cairo, Egypt, and there is a 


marked friendship between Honiton and Jocelyn Upton, who is returning to America with her 
mother Brown is particularly drawn to a Mrs. Upton, whose tippling husband, Charlie, makes a 


on beard by his insulting remarks about Sir Evan and Lady Pilth. A few minutes later the 
Englishman appears on deck with the startling news that his wife’s diatnonds, valued at a hundred 


scene 





theusand dollars, have been stolen. Suspicion attaches to Charlie Conliffe, because he had once 
announced in his cups that he would like to steal them Lady Pilth fosters the suspicion. Con 
life proceeds to drown his shame in drink. In sight of the Azores, Jocelyn Upton declares her 
love for Honiton, and Honiton can neither deny his own love nor accept hers without bringing 
t e to them both, At the Azores, the mischief-maker among the passengers, Mr. Steven Corris, 
tinds in a newspaper that Harold Oxterham, the notorious jewel thief, is returning on the Bedouin 
n charge of a detective. He takes his story to Jocelyn, and they decide that Honiton must be the 
detectis Ifoniton does not undeceive the girl. Conliffe is now in the throes of delirium tremens, 
and his wife goc in quest of Peter Brown. To quiet Conliffe, Brown risks a suspicion he has 
long held IIe goes to the Pilths and demands the necklace Lady Pilth has accused Conliffe of 


Brown puts the necklace in the hands of Charlie 
rail, and throws the diamonds into 


the theft to punish him for his abusive words. 


to quiet him, and the delirious man rushes on deck, leans over the 


the sea. Hloniton’s confession of his lie te Jocelyn is interrupted by the sight of Charlie Conliffe 
plunging over the rail. The man had lost his balance. With a blow in the face, Jocelyn had 
turned on Hloniton for his deception, and Honiton keeps to his cabin Mrs. Conliffe is under the 
impre that Brown is the thief, and she refuses to see him. Brown talks to Jocelyn, and the 


girl then decides to go up on deck, when Honiton takes the air under cover of night, 


XXVIII. I 


t 
t 


LIAPTER than but in a voice 
at t . sate + 

iat he could not mistake. He stopped 
abruptly and looked around into the 


darkness, his pulses throbbing almost 


. A 2 
nore a whisper, 
: ” I 

HONOR ROOTED IN DISHONOR. 


He evidence of the Scotch- 





men’s continued good will painfully. He had a wild impulse to 
touched Honiton. Through turn and run rather than face again 
Peter Brown he conveyed to the torture of a meeting, but some- 


them a kind refusal of their invitation. thing in the tone in which she spoke 





He could not bring himself to face even 
those who were prepared to treat him 
as though there had been no change in 
his reputation. He preferred solitude 
and his own bitter thoughts, even at the 
risk of hurting their feelings. Not 
until he felt assured that darkness and 
the night air had driven the last of the 
passengers below would he venture on 
deck and start upon his weary mechan- 
Cal tramp. 


He had paced the length of the deck 


twice. Turning at the forward limit 
. whe 
or | ourse he was arrested by the 


sound of his own name, spoken in little 


his name held him back. 

At first he could see nothing, then, as 
she moved in the darkness, he saw her 
figure dimly. He paused breathless for 
what she would say. 

“T have waited for you,” she said in 
a constrained, yet tremulous, voice, “be- 
cause there is something that I want to 
say—that I must say.” 

He made no answer in the pause that 
followed, but waited to hear her voice 
again. 

“IT—— When you told 
you did I behaved very badly. 
hardly speak of it for shame. I 


me—what 
I can 


feel 
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that I must ask you to forgive me, I 
—the shock was—so great. Afterward 
[ could hardly believe that I had acted 
so.” 

Her phrases came to him brokenly 
from the darkness, and his heart 
yearned and ached for her. Was it not 
enough that she should suffer from her 
disillusionment without having this ad- 
ditional cause for pain? That she 
should be able to sink the former in 
remorse for her momentary instinctive 
lapse into elemental anger brought him 
to a new realization of what he had lost 
in her. 

“Forgive you!” 
hoarsely, almost in awe. “There was 
nothing to forgive. I deserved all—far 
more than all. Do not speak of it.” 

“Whatever you deserved—and even 
now I do not know—I wish you to be- 
lieve that I am deeply ashamed that I 
—struck you and said things that were 
bitter and cruel. Can you forgive 
them?” 

“T have forgotten them. I do not 
know if I even heard them. I could 
think—can think—of nothing but how 
I deceived you—how I took advantage 
of your innocence of life—how I broke 
your heart—and mine.” 

Jocelyn was silent. 
that she admitted to 
had come to say, yet she did not go. 

Honiton waited. He had nothing 
more to say. His confession had ended 
all that he could ever say to her, and 
he waited dumbly for her to close the 
interview. Instead of that she spoke 
again, a new note of entreaty in her 
voice. 

“Frank—have you nothing to say? 
Can you not tell me something—any- 
thing—about yourself that will soften 
the awfulness of it? Is there not some 
excuse you can make?” 

It was a ery from the heart, but it 
was also an unconscious appeal for 
the rehabilitation of her self-respect. 
Could she only feel her love to be less 


7 
} 


he exclaimed 
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of a degradation she could suffer its 
hopelessness with greater resignation. 

Honiton answered with difficulty. To 
him it was the tearing open of the 
wound and the rubbing of irritants into 
its rawness. , 

“T can offer no excuse,” he said pain- 
fully. “I am guilty.” 

“But—but—— _—- Oh, _Frank, I can’t 
think of you as a common thief.” 

Through the darkness there came to 
him the sound of her sobs, and his nails 
dug into his hands as the impulse came 
upon him to rush forward and take her 
in his arms. He groaned aloud in the 
agony of his helpless sympathy. 

The sobs died away and she spoke 
again. “I want to know—I must know 
—how you came to be a thief. If there 
is no excuse for you, perhaps—perhaps 
T can learn to hate you—I have a right 
to that if I can. You owe it to me to 
tell me.” 

Though he could not see her face, he 
knew that she waited for him to speak. 
He did not know how to begin. He 
had never attempted to analyze his 
past, to picture to himself the stages by 
which he had reached his present posi- 
tion. 

“T never thought much about it all 
until I met you,” he said slowly, hunt- 
ing round in his mind for some loose 
end in the tangle of his thoughts. “I 
just went ahead. I thought it was a 
sporting risk, and I made a great point 
of never taking—stealing—except from 
people who could well afford to lose. 
I’m not excusing myself. I know now 
that that doesn’t matter, but there it is.” 

“T want to know more. How did you 
come to begin? Were you brought up 
to steal? Oh, IT want to know every- 
thing.” 

Honiton tried to concentrate his mind 
upon his past. As Jocelyn had said, 
she had a right to know if she wished 
it, however much it might hurt him in 
the telling. 

“T needed money,” he began again 








On His 


“IT was not brought up to 


abruptly. 
work, and when my father died—my 
mother died years before—there was 
much less for me than he had led me 


to expect. I was fit for nothing but 
office work, and that was no use to me. 
I had been brought up to spend money 
freely. So I—I just drifted into it.” 
He stopped as abruptly as he had be- 
gun. He did not want to elaborate the 


bald story, to put in the human touches © 


that might seem to supply excuses for 
his sins. Having realized their iniquity 
he was prepared to accept his punish- 
ment in full. 

Perhaps the girl guessed at his desire 
for self-immolation. She would not ac- 
cept the explanation that he had given. 
She hungered for the detail in which 
she might discover something in ex- 
tenuation of the simple viciousness that 
he had outlined. 

“Yes?” she asked with a certain sub- 
dued eagerness. “But—how did you 
come to drift into theft?” 

He stopped to think. 

“Yes—go on,” said Jocelyn’s voice 

from the darkness. 
“I had to have money or lose my 
friends and position. The chance oc- 
‘urred at a reception. I saw a diamond 
brooch slip to the floor in the crush, un- 
noticed. I picked it up quickly and 
slipped it into my pocket. I had no 
scruples, The woman who owned it 
was loaded with diamonds, and the loss 
Was nothing to her, After that—I 
went on. 

“T had an apartment in an exclusive 
section of the city and many wealthy 
friends. They thought I was quite well 
off, so I was never suspected. I did 
not steal from my friends, though I 
made use of information that I got 
through them. My life was idle, and 
I enjoyed the excitement of the risk I 
took, There is no need to tell you in 
detail of the robberies I committed. I 
have surely said enough ?” 

Jocelyn did not answer the question 
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in his last words. Instead she asked 
him another. “If you were free now 
would you go back to that life?” 

“Good heavens, no!” exclaimed 
Honiton with as great and genuine ab- 
horrence in his voice as though all that 
he had confessed had been in reference 
to another than himself, 

“But why not? You are the same 
man as you were then. If your instincts 
led you to do such things then—why 
not again?” Jocelyn spoke in a puz- 
zled tone. She wanted to understand. 
The complexity of the man’s mind was 
beyond the range of her own single- 
mindedness, and she could not recon 
cile its contradictions, 

“It did not seem to matter then, I 
can’t explain—I can’t even understand 
how I felt about it because I feel so dif- 
ferently now.” 

Honiton, too, was puzzled by the in- 
consistencies of his feelings. The 
awakening of his dormant moral sense, 
through his love for Jocelyn, had ren- 
dered it impossible for him to under- 
stand his old point of view, still less for 
him to convey it to another. 

“T can’t understand you,” said Joce- 
lyn. “As it is the last time we shall 
ever talk together I want to understand. 
It will—it will make things easier for 
me, I think. When you had a chance 
to escape at Malta why did you come 
back ?” 

“What else could I do?’ replied 
Honiton simply. “I made a bargain 
with Brown. How could I go back 
on it?” 

“You could steal, and yet you could 
not break your word!” exclaimed Joce- 
lyn. “If you could be so honorable in 
one way how could you be so dishonor- 
able in another?” 

“It was different somehow,” replied 
Honiton helplessly. “I have always 
kept my word and tried to act honor- 
ably to my friends. I can’t even try to 
explain the difference.” 

He heard Jocelyn sigh in the dark- 


Honor 
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ness. “I shall never understand you,” 
she said piteously. 

pause, and then she 
“You will be 


There was a 
spoke again, hesitatingly 
sent to prison?” 
“That is i 
guilty,” he answered. 
“And when you come out again?” 
“T have not thought. It will be 
But I suppose I can find work 


” 


I mean to plea 


years. 
somewhere—in anda, probably. 
“I suppose so,” said Jocelyn in a 
toneless voice “There is hi 
more to be said—is there?” 
“T have told you all [I can,” 
swered, 
shape and 
upon the deck. 
a word of 
moved 


Le aw move 
heard her 
She was leaving him without 


g 
farewell. He listened as she 
slowly away his life. Then in 
desperat ) “Jocelyn! 

“Yes?” She stopped and waited 
him to >that he had 
portunity he tongue-tied. He 
hardly knew what he 


He had called er pon the 


” 


speak. his op- 


wanted to say. 


impulse of 


clinging to the 


the moment 
last glimp f her. ‘Before you go,” 
he asl ed, , 


| forgis eness 


indly word— 
no right 
I could 
you had ceased to be 
would make the 


” 


eS 
Have 


a word « 
to ask—I know it. 


think that 
against me, it 


if only 
bitter 
future 
less bitter for me. 


She did not answer at once, but stood 


thinking what could say. In the 
end it was hardness and nar- 
rowness of her youth that she 
youth that would not let ‘her 
truth she saw it, 
‘ase the torture of the 

“How can I say | 


spoke— 
waver 
from the even to 
man she loved. 
you,” she 
cannot even 
ving—loved apne 
ashamed of 
IT will: 


stop thinking fy 


forgive 
said bitterly, “when I 
give myself for ha 
You made me 
own fee lit igs, At least 
you. If I could 
—perhaps I could pores 
would not then have the 


for- 
Mave 
you 


you, | 
hame of lov- 
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ing unworthily. No—TI can pity you— 
I do pity you, but it would be a lie to 
say that I forgive you.’ 

She waited to hear if he would an- 
swer her, and then, as he made no at- 
tempt to speak, she turned again to go, 

“Good-by, Jocelyn,” she heard him 
say faintly, speaking almost as if he 
were afraid that she might hear. 

“Good-by, Frank,” she answered, 
and hurried away—afraid of herself. 


CHAPTER 
\DMIRABLE 


jt was not until the morning of 

next day that Peter four 
an opportunity to give Honiton’s me 
sage to Murray and Scrym. They re- 
ceived it with their customary lack of 
outward emotion and invited the detec- 
tive to join in a drink, an offer 
which he accepted more from a bes 
to gratify them than to quench an ima 
inary thirst. 

When he had gone and they 
room to themselves, 
earnestly at their pipes. 
silence seemed likely to be permanent, 
but it broken at last by Scrym. 
“Murray? * he asked suddenly with a 
yronounced accentuation of the middle 
consonants, 

Murray smoked on thoughtfully fi 
an appreciable time and then, taking h s 
pipe from his mouth, said 


X XIX. 
rwo CRICH TONS. 


Brown 


them 


had the 
th 


ave: . uy 
SMOKING Icy 


pufhng 


que stion- 
ingly : 

“: Aye ad 

“T wus juist thinkin’.” 

“Tf that wus all ye needno hav 
turbit me. [ wus thinkin’ myself.” 

“Aye, but this wus aboot Honiton,’ 
went on Scrym, in no way disturbed by 
the rebuff. 

“An’ whut aboot 
come out, so there’s an end to it.” 

“Aye, but I wus thinkin’ that mebbe 
Broon did not make enough o’ the mes- 
sage ye gave him,” went on Scrym. “I 
thought “that mebbe if ye was to go 


dis- 


him? He’ 
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doon yersel’ an’ ask him to come up an’ 
have a nip an’ a crack he might think 
better o’ it. It must be dry down 
there by hisself.” 

Me go dawn? What fur me?” de- 
manded Murray. “You're the lad fur 
that, Scrym. Ye’ve far more of the 
gift of the gab nor me. Be off with 
ye an’ see whut ye can do.” 

“No, no, Murray, ye’re deceiving me. 
Ye know well ye’re a far better hand 
than me at a ticklish job lik’ this.” 

\With characteristic obstinacy they 
argued the point hotly until the orig- 
inal kindly intention was in danger of 
lost sight of. As neither would 
give in, the point at issue had to be 


bei or 


5 


settled finally by the toss of a coin, 


and it fell to the lot of Scrym to carry 
out his own suggestion. He accepted 








ll have a nip first,” he said, 
to fortify himself for his task, 
for the sake of the delay. 

‘e'll take care what ye Say or said 
anxiously, when they had or- 


dered and consumed the drink, and 


ore 





Scr was on the point of departing 
ictantly on his errand of mercy. 
give a hint that ye know ony- 

thing—about 


lan, d’ye take me for a fool?” de- 
manded Serym indignantly and hurried 


ff. “I’m not so shure,” retorted Mur- 
ray to his departing friend. 


To the apologetic tap upon his door 
, “Come in,” expect- 
Sur- 
prised by the sight of Scrym in the 
doorway he was inclined to resent the 
intri Something of this feeling 
appeared upon his face, and Scrym was 
quick to notice it. 

“T hope I’m no’ disturbin’ ye,” he 


ing no more steward. 





ion, 


began hastily. “Don’t blame me if I 
am, for I’ve juist brought ye a message 
from Murray.” 

“Yes?” asked Honiton in a far from 


encouraging tone. 
“Aye, Murray likes fine to get in with 
8D—ps 
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ye. I told him ye might not like bein’ 
seen wi’ two old Scotch stonemasons, 
but he wouldn’t listen to me. ‘Go 
down,’ he ses, ‘an’ ask Mr. Honiton if 
he’ll no’ come up an’ have a nip an’ 
a crack. Tell him it’s awfu’ quiet with- 
out him.’ Well, mebbe ye don’t know 
whut Murray is, but I just had to do 
whut he told me.” 

Despite himself Honiton could not 
but be touched by the kindly intent of 
the pair, and by Scrym’s crudely deli- 
cate pretense that the favor was all on 
his side. “It’s good of you both to ask 
me to join you,” he said, with a melan- 
choly attempt at his old friendly smile. 
“The fact is, I’ve made up my mind 
to keep to my cabin until we reach 


Honor 


Boston. You may have heard——” 
“Heard!” interrupted Scrym anx- 
iously. “We've heard plenty, but, as 


they say at hame, ‘If ye believe all ye 
hear, ye’ll eat all ye see.” We heard ye 
were unwell, but ye don’t seem that bad 
but ye could do with a drap o’ whusky 
an’ a crack wi’ two old Scotchmen.” 

As Honiton’s face grew less hostile 
Scrym’s courage increased, and he be 
gan to shelve the fiction of the awe- 
inspiring Murray. 


Without hurting his feelings H 


foniton 


did not see how to refuse, and the in- 
tention was so genuinely kindly that he 
could not but hesitate to repulse it. He 


attempted once more to state his posi- 
tion clearly. “It’s awfully good of you 
both,” he said, “but I can’t mix with 
people now. It is perfectly well known 
—even my steward is in on the secret-— 
that I am r 

“T’ll be thinkin’ in a minute that ye 
don’t want to have any talk with me 
an’ Murray,” Scrym interrupted again, 
attempting a tone of injury and gentle 
melancholy. “If that’s yer meanin’, 
Mr. Honiton, just say it out right, an’ 
I'll take yer message back to Murray.” 

Honiton gave in. Any further hesi- 
tation would have been an insult to the 
well-meaning, if overinsistent, Scrym, 
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and, after all, it mattered little to Honi- 
ton. He might as well endure his 
misery in the company of these kindly 
Scotchmen as alone. “You know it 
isn’t that,” he said, with a second and 
more successful attempt at his old 
smile. “My only reason for keeping 
by myself has been the fear of butting 
in where I’m not wanted. I believe you 
will really be glad to see me, even 
though I’m under a cloud, so I’ll come.” 

“That’s the lad!” exclaimed Scrym 
with the nearest thing to a show of 
enthusiasm of which his wooden face 
was capable. “Man, I’m that pleased 
I thought o’ comin’!” 

“T thought it was Murray whe forced 
you to ceme against your will,” said 
Heniton mischievously, 

For all his weight of trouble he could 
net but be amused at Scrym’s eppor- 
tunism. 

“Man, that was just what ye might 
call a ruse,” said the latter with a 
twinkle in his eyes that belied the 
solemnity of his countenance. “It did 
Murray no harm, for he was not here 
to know, an’ it might have been a con- 
seederable advantage to myself if I’d 
angered ye.” 

“T see,” said Honiton. “But you 
needn't have been afraid that your 
kindly thought would annoy me. I 
daresay there are few besides your- 
selves on the Bedouin who would care 
to be seen with z 

“Ye'll be up in a while, then,” said 
Scrym, the rudeness of his interruption 
covering an instinctive delicacy which 
his rough appearance would not have 
suggested. “We'll both be expec’in’ 
ye.” 

“Not until later. I'll look in on you 
some time after dinner.” 

“All right, lad. Good luck to ye!” 

When Honiton was alone he felt a 
tightening of the muscles of his throat 
at thought of the genuine sympathy and 
kindliness that lay at the back of the 
invitation he had just received. Two 
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at least of his fellow men were pre- 
pared to pity rather than condemn, 
However dark his despair it could not 
but be lightened, if only a shade, by the 
knowledge. 

Scrym returned to the smoking room 
inwardly triumphant though outwardly 
expressionless. 

“Well?” asked Murray after a de- 
cent interval. He did not wish to be 
accused of impatience. 

“Tt’s all right. He’s comin’ to-night,’ 
announced Scrym carelessly. “Will ye 
have a dram?” 

“Tt’s my turn,” said Murray reluc- 
tantly. “Ye can’t be standin’ all the 
drinks.” 

“Well, mebbe ye’re right,” agreed 
Serym. His original suggestion had 
really been intended as a hint, for they 
were both great sticklers for the strict 
rotation of the finance of their hobby. 

“Was he willing to come?’ asked 
Murray. Another decent interval had 
elapsed, during which the drinks had 
been ordered and served. 

“He was not falling over himself 
with enthusiasm,” replied Scrym, “but 
I brought him round. I was full o’ per- 
suasion, Murray.” 

“Aye, I know ye,” replied his friend 
ambiguously. 

sy evening the pair were restless and 
fidgety, though neither would have ad- 
mitted to the other that he had given a 
further thought to the coming visit. 
After dinner they settled in their usual 
corner of the smoking room, which, as 
usual, they had to themselves. 

Honiton was a long time in joining 
them. Much as he appreciated their 
sympathy, he was sorry that he had 
given his promise. He was far from 
being in the mood to chatter idly to 
them, as he had done occasionally dur- 
ing the early part of the voyage. He 
walked the deck, postponing his entry 
into the smoking room as long as pos- 
sible. He was not a heavy drinker, and 
he knew that if he joined Scrym and 


’ 


. 
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Murray, he must keep their pace or 
risk giving offense. 

They awaited his coming with grow- 
ing anxiety which they strove to hide 
from one another with ludicrous elabo- 
ration, Their heavy gold watches were 
in frequent but surreptitious request. 

Scrym proved himself the weaker 
vessel. He spoke first. “He’s late. I 
doubt he’s comin’.” 

Murray looked at his friend with a 
certain contempt. He hated a man 
yhose emotions were so lightly con- 
trolled. He attempted an expression of 
puzzlement gradually changing to com- 
prehension, 

“Oh, aye—ye’re speakin’ o’ Honiton. 
Man, he’d clean slipped my mind,” he 
said mendaciously. “He'll not be com- 
in’ now.” 

His words were disproved almost im- 
mediately afterward. Honiton entered 
with something of his old attractive 
smile on his face. He had determined 
that it was no use accepting the invi- 
tation he had been given unless he made 
some attempt to shelve his troubles and 
enter for the moment into the spirit of 
the smoking room. “Well, old friends, 
and how goes it?” he said genially, as 
he crossed the room and sat down be- 
tween Murray and Serym. 

They were as nervous as two maiden 

called upon to entertain impor- 
ant callers. Each looked at the other 
to speak, and each scowled at the 
other’s inability to find words. 

Honiton noticed their embarrass- 
ment. “We'll have a drink, eh? I 
suppose it’s whisky as usual ?” 

“No, no! This is with me,” said 
emphatically. “Is -your’s 

Better have a double one. 
They’re awful wee things, the nips 
they give ye here.” 

Honiton protested as vigorously as 
he could, but the order was given in 
spite of him for “glesses—no’ haulve 
ones.” The steward, on seeing Honi- 
ton, seemed to hesitate and be on the 


Serym 
whusky ? 
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point of refusing to degrade himself by 
serving a criminal, but the Scotchmen 
were his best customers, and he did 
not think it worth while to risk the tip 
that he expected at the end of the 
voyage. 

Honiton, however, was conscious of 
the hesitation, and it hurt. It was a 
foretaste of what he must expect for 
the rest of his life. The strong whisky 
ran through his veins quickly and en- 
abled him to throw off, for the mo- 
ment, the gloom in which he was 
wrapped. 

Conversation was at first difficult. 
Murray, jealous of Scrym’s successful 
opening over the drinks, attempted an- 
other of his own, using the weather as 
a subject. It did not lead far, however. 
Then Scrym, encouraged by his initial 
success, suggested cigars, and a few of 
the rough edges of their mutual em- 
barrassment were rubbed off in the 
solemn choosing of the imagined best 
from the box. 

Honiton’s heart warmed to them in 
their clumsy efforts to make him feel 
at his ease, though the very need for 
these efforts was in itself a reminder 
of his miserable plight. With the aid 
of the whisky he had drunk he was able 
to open up and be something like his old 
self. He talked and laughed freely, 
and gradually he put his two hosts at 
their ease. 

“Man, it’s grand to see ye back with 
us again,” said Murray when the em- 
barrassment had at last worn off. 

“It is that,” agreed Scrym. 
can’t think whut I have to endure with 
nobody but Murray to clash with all 
day.” 

“Tt’s the other way round,” retorted 
Murray. “Ye’ve no conception of the 
blather that comes out o’ Scrym at 
times.” 

Once started their tongues wagged 
freely, and Honiton had to admit that 
they took him out of himself. A sec- 
ond round of drinks was called for and 


Honor 


‘ 


vr 
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partially consumed when the door 
opened and Mr, Steven Corris entered. 

He looked across at the group in the 
corner, and his face assumed a look of 
intense disgust. “Well,” he exclaimed 
aloud, “this is about the limit!’ 

Honiton felt a cold shiver run over 
him. He did not wish for trouble, and, 
if he made it, he knew he would be 
quite in the wrong. He wanted to 
sneak away and hide himself. 

Corris threw himself down con- 
temptuously en a chair and rang for 
the steward. The faces of Murray and 
Scrym were like thunder clouds. 
Scrym leoked at his friend meaningly 
and jerked his head in the direction of 
Corris. Murray rose, and Honiton, 
guessing his intention and desperately 
anxious to avoid trouble, tried to de- 
tain him. Murray shook off the re- 
straining hand and walked across to 
Corris. Bending over him, his gnarled 
hands resting upon a small table, he 
spoke in a low, but ominous, voice. 
“Did ye say anything?” 

His eyelids opened so wide that the 
white could be seen completely sur- 
rounding the iris, and the effect was 
that of a vicious glare. 

Corris looked up at him with a mix- 
ture of insolence and misgiving. “I 
said this was about the limit, and it is,” 
he replied, nodding across to where 
Honiton sat palefaced and mortified, 

“Well, I would just warn ye to keep 
your opeenions to yersel’, ma lad, if ye 
don’t want a bash in the jaw.” 

“T’ve a perfect right to say what I 
think,” retorted Corris, his voice rising 
to a shrill and querulous treble which 
could be heard easily across the room. 
“It’s a scandal that a fellow can’t come 
into a public room on the ship without 
butting up against an outsider like 
that.” 

Honiton waited for no more. He 
was sick at heart with what he had 
already heard. He had no wish to be 
present at a vulgar altercation in which 
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he could only receive more bitter 
thrusts. He pressed Scrym’s hand 
silently and went hurriedly from the 
room, regretting that he had ever laid 
himself open to the affront that he had 
received. . 

He paced the darkness without, 
trembling at the rawness of his sores, 
This was what he had to expect even 
when he had satisfied justice and was 
set free upon the world again. The 
vicious self-righteousmess of Corris 
brought his true position home to him 
as he had never felt it before. He was 
an outcast for life. Even under an- 
other name he would go ‘n continual 
fear of recognition. He walked the 
deck in his misery for a long time be- 
fore he could bring himself to join 
Peter Brown in the cabin below. 

Meanwhile his assailant was having 
none too pleasant a time in the smok- 
ing room. No sooner had Honiton left 
than Scrym rose and joined Murray, as 
he stood over Corris. 

“D’ye know what ye are?” he de- 
manded harshly, his hard face lined 
with a cold, controlled anger. ‘“Ye’re 
just a dirrty mess, that’s what ye are. 
For two pins I’d wring yer scraggy 
neck for ye, and Providence knows it 
would be for the good o’ yer fellow 
men.” 

“Men!” exclaimed Murray. “Don’t 
call him a man. It makes ye doubt the 
omneecience 0’ Providence to think he 
was ever born. No, no, don’t get up, 
my lad, ye’re not going yet. Ye've got 
to hear more about yer character first.” 

Corris, a hunted look in his eyes, 
made an effort to rise, but he was 
pushed back into his seat by a knotted, 
calloused hand. There was no escape 
for him, for both Murray and Secrym 
were between him and the door. 

“Let me go,” he demanded, a mix- 
ture of truculence and trepidation in his 
voice. 

“Ye’re not worth keepin’ for yersel’,” 
replied Murray. “Me and Scrym were, 


’ 








mebbe, no’ so well brought up, but, be- 
fore ayther of us were you, we'd 
rayther be dead.” 

There was much more that they said 
to him, but very little that is printable. 
Although it may have relieved their 
feelings it had little effect upon Mr. 
Steven Corris, who understood it not 
at all. He was, however, conscious of 
a great relief when he escaped. He 
realized that he had been within an ace 
of a very rough handling. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JOAN DECIDES. 
At breakfast, on the last day of the 


voyage, Captain Spedley  an- 
nounced that the Bedouin would arrive 
in Boston too late for the passengers to 
get ashore until next day. There was 
not one who heard him but was heartily 
glad to feel that, when twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, they would be free 
the gloom of the ship—iree to 
forget, in fresh interests, ] 
and, for some, the 
melancholy voyage. 
3rown conveyed the news to 
V4 





the melan- 
choly, more than 

Peter 
Honiton when breakfast was over. 
could hardly be expected that the pris- 
oner would find pleasure in the end of 
the voyage which meant for him trial 
and inevitable condemnation. Yet such 
had been the misery of the past few 
days that he was actually relieved 
the thought of solitude behind bar 

“Brown, old friend, you are always 
doing me favors,” he said. “T wonder 
if I can count on you for another— 
probably the last?” 

The detective smiled deprecatingly. 
“T haven’t favored you so very much, 
except in the first instance, at Cairo,” 
he said. “What a disaster that has 
pfoved itself! But what is it you want 
me to do? If it is in my power and 
doesn’t clash with my duty you can 
count on it as done.” 

“Get me away from the ship quietly, 
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that is all,” said Honiton with great 
earnestness. “I can’t face the others 
again, You can easily manage it, I’m 
sure, so that we are allowed to leave in 
the early hours of the morning. The 
rest of the passengers will still be in 
their cabins.” 

Peter Brown did not answer at once. 
He was thinking of Joan Conliffe. Un- 
able to get in touch with her through 
the stewardess, he had counted upon 
an opportunity of a farewell word with 
her before she went on shore. If he 
granted Honiton’s request she would be 
gone out of his life—probably forever. 
The thought was very bitter to him. 

Honiton saw his hesitation and _ be- 
came urgent. ‘You won't fail 
me, Brown? I can’t bear the contempt 

‘an picture on faces that have always 
smiled on me. I’ve had one experience 
charity of my fellow men. I 
It isn’t only my- 


don’t want any more. 
[ want to spare— 
departure to 


more 


self either, Brown. 
her—the sight of my 
prison.” 

That was in Peter mind, 
also, and complicated his decision. He 
pitied the girl intensely and would not 
cause He might 


have refused Honiton had his appeal 


a 
Brown S 


her unnecessary pain. 


been based on wholly selfish reasons, 
but his heart went out to him when his 
entreaty was on behalf of Jocelyn. 
After all, what could he gain from a 
few more words—a last look at Joan 
Conliffe? Only an added h 
She did not care to see him. Her 
silence proved it. He might as well ac- 
cept his rejection philosophically. He 
could gain nothing by remaining, but 
he could help others by agreeing to 
Honiton’s request. “All right, Honi- 
ton,” he said at last. “I'll see the cap- 
tain and find out if it can be done.” 
Honiton had no reason to 
that this concession meant more to the 
detective than a little inconvenience, or 
his gratitude would have been much 
deeper. “I can’t thank you enough, 


eartache! 


suppose 
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Brown,” he said. “I’m sorry to get 
you up so early, but it means far more 
to me than an hour or two longer in 
your berth can mean to you.” 

Peter Brown sighed and made no an- 
swer. He had committed himself, and, 
only when it was too late, did he realize 
how much he had counted on that last 
meeting. What he had expected he did 
not know rightly, but Joan Conliffe had 
undoubtedly been in sympathy with him 
at one time, and there had lingered in 
his mind a certain half formed, half 
admitted hope that he did not dare to 
consider with himself epenly. 

He had little trouble in making the 
arrangement that Honiton desired. 
Captain Spedley had taken a liking to 
the detective since the interview in 
which he had pleaded the cause of Sir 
Evan and Lady Pilth, and he was quite 
ready to oblige him where he could. 
“Tf yeu can get round the customs 
people you're welcome to take the poor 
fellow away quietly,” he said. “You 
are so infernally good-hearted, I don’t 


know how you ever manage to get any 


one locked up. Look at these Pilths 
now—but for you they would have 
been in a nasty hole. I should have 
handled them differently, I assure you, 
but for your sake.” 

“There will be no further trouble for 
them, I hope?” asked Peter Brown 
anxiously. 

“No. Between ourselves, the rumor 
has got about among the crew that poor 
Conliffe did pinch those diamonds and 
took them to the bottom of the sea with 
him. The man at the wheel caught the 
glint of them. We can let it go at that. 
It can do Conliffe no harm now, and 
it’s the easiest way out, eh?” 

The detective agreed, but he felt the 
injustice to Charlie Conliffe’s widow in 
letting her husband’s name _ remain 
under the stigma of a crime. Better 
that, however, than that Sir Evan Pilth 
should be publicly shamed at the end 
of an honorable career, 
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Later in the day he had evidence that 
Sir Evan was grateful for his inter- 
vention. Looking wonderfully subdued 
and strangely older than at the begin- 
ning of the voyage he came to where 
Peter Brown sat solitary on deck. “I 
may not again have the opportunity of 
talking to you in confidence, Mr. 
Brown,” he began nervously, “and | 
wish to express my extreme indebted- 
ness to you for the—ah—kindness and 
consideration you have shown to Lady 
Pilth and myself.” 

“Please don’t speak of it, Sir Evan,” 
replied the detective, as embarrassed as 
the other. 

“But I must speak of it, sir,” said 
Sir Evan, with just the ghost ef his 
old pomposity. “Rarely have I been 
treated with greater tact and delicacy, 
and it is no less than my duty to ae- 
knowledge the debt I owe you. I 
should like you to believe’’-—he went on 
with less confidence of manner, but 
greater earnestness—that—ah—Lady 
Pilth’s action on the—ah—occasion 
which you brought to my notice was a 
—an isolated one and quite out of keep- 
ing with my whole knowledge of her.” 

“Yes, I believe it, Sir Evan. Women 
are strange creatures. You can tell, 
shrewdly enough, what a man will do 
if you’ve known him for a month, but a 
woman—not if you've lived with her 
a lifetime.” 

“Tt was exceedingly strange to me,” 
went on Sir Evan, without commenting 
on Peter Brown’s statement, “that you 
should have come to the conclusion you 
did, while I myself remained in total 
ignorance of the truth.” 

Peter Brown hid a faint smile be- 
neath the long fingers of his bony hand. 
“A matter of perspective, Sir Evan,” 
he said, generously refraining from 
the truth. “You are too close to her?’ 

“Perhaps you are right,” agreed Sir 
Evan, pleased with any explanation that 
removed the imputation of density 
from himself. 
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Peter Brown parted from him con- 
vinced that, as the incident faded into 
the past, he would contrive to ignore, 
if not forget, it and quickly regain the 
bulk of his grotesque faith in himself 
and all that pertained unto the 
Pilth. 

Jocelyn Upton also sought out the 
detective on that last afternoon aboard. 
“You take Mr. 
Brown,” she said, stopping before him 
he sat doubled up in his deck chair, 
in mouth, thinking of the woman 

vho remained secluded below. “You 
should come and walk the deck with 

” She spoke lightly, for the bene- 
fit of those who were near, but her eyes 
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tell. It all depends on the view the 
judge takes. You—you have not been 
able to put him out of your mind then, 
Miss Upton?” 

“No. I have tried, and perhaps— 
perhaps I may succeed in time. It is 
too—raw, just now. I lie 
thinking of him in convict’s clothes— 
with no one to talk to and the 
seeming to him as if it would never 
end. I know he deserves no sympathy 
from me—he doesn’t, does he, Mr. 
Brown?” she broke off piteously. 

“Heaven knows what he deserves,” 
replied Peter Brown, a perplexed frown 
on his brow. “TI only know that I pity 
him from my heart. If I had a sot 
there’s no one I would like to 
grow up to be like more than this n 
but for the one thing.” 

“And that, I believe, he 
again,” said Jocelyn eagerly. 

Peter Brown looked at her di 
ingly. Her tone warned him that 
love she had confessed for Frank 
ton was still warm in her, 
came afraid. 

“My dear,” he id gravely, 
have a bitter time before you 
forget him. You must make ’ 
aim. When you reach home you mu 
not brood this. You 
above it until the time comes when 
can look k on the Bedouin and 
passengers without regret, but with 
generous sympathy.” 

She crying 
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She shook him off with a suddet 
strange petulance that he did not un 
derstand. ‘Leave me,” she said: sob- 
bingly, her back turned to him and h 
face hidden in her hands, “I am not 

[ can’t—talk any more.” 

Peter Brown went quietly away, his 
mind in a state of perplexity. He wan- 
dered restlessly over the ship, absorbed 
in a strange confusion of thoughts, his 
iffe 
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mingling with the compassion that he 
felt for Honiton and Jocelyn, 

Gradually, however, his own personal 
feelings emerged clear from the con- 
fusion, and he forgot everything but his 
overwhelming desire to see once more 
the woman whom he loved. He felt 
that he must make one more effort to 
approach her, even at the risk of an- 
other and final rebuff. 

He sat down in the saloon and, after 
long thought, wrote her a letter. 

Dear Mrs. ConcirFe: Circumstances have 
arisen which will cause me to leave the ship 
witheut having an opportunity of saying 
good-by to you in the morning. I do not 
think yeu realize all that this means to me. 
I feel that you and I had a certain sym- 
pathy toward each ether, which to me was 
an inestimable pleasure. Will you see me 
this evening, if only for a moment? I ask 
it as a faver, and I think, if you knew how 
earnestly I long to see you—to hear your 
voice—once again, you would not be so 
cruel as to refuse me. Yours sincerely, 

Peter Brown. 

He read it through time and again 
hesitatingly. He felt that it was 
stilted, artificial, Yet in a way it ex- 
pressed what he wanted to say, and, 
summoning all his determination, he 
sealed it and went in search of the stew- 
ardess. 

For over two hours he awaited his 
sentence in an agony of uncertainty. 
When it came it seemed to him that the 
very delay was an additional affront. 
There was no heading and no prelimi- 
naries—just one line: “I cannot see 
you. J.C.” That was all, and it had 
taken her two hours to send him the 
message! Surely she had deliberately 
tortured him by allowing him to linger 
so long in uncertainty! 

Yet, could he have known it, those 
two hours were more than nights of 
torture to Joan Conliffe. All her de- 
sire was for this man whom she be- 
lieved to be a thief. There were mo- 
ments when it all but mastered her, 
when she took the pen in her hand to 
call him to her side and tell him that, 
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whatever he had done, she loved him. 
Then before her eyes would come the 
reproduction of that scene in her cabin, 
She would see him dangling the glit- 
tering necklace before Charlie—the 
necklace he had stolen—the necklace 
that had driven her husband to drink 
and disaster. Should she see again her 
husband’s murderer? The pen fell 
from her hands. 

She struggled with the temptation 
while he waited, and then her reselu- 
tion won, and she had sent him the one 
line. 

Thus it came about that the prisoner 
and his guard slipped silently frem the 
Bedouin in the dawn, each leaving be- 
hind him the only being whom he leved, 
and each believing firmly that he would 
never see her again. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
VESTIBULE SECRETS, 

HOUGH the unhappy pair suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the 
Bedouin before the rest of the passen- 
gers were awake, various factors pre- 
vented them leaving for New York 
until considerably later in the morning. 
There was a delay over the customs, a 
further delay at police headquarters, 
where Peter Brown reported in the ex- 
pectation of finding a letter of instruc- 
tions. When they reached the station 

the best morning train had just left. 
The pair breakfasted together gloom- 
ily at the station. Intent upon their own 
thoughts they derived little satisfaction 
from the meal. Hardly a word was 
spoken throughout the ordeal, They 
boarded their train just before eleven, 
and, until a moment before it left the 
station, had the Pullman to themselves. 
Then, as the whistle blew and the train 
jarred into motion, a porter rushed up 
and shepherded three ladies into their 
seats. The late arrivals were Joan Con- 
liffe, Jocelyn Upton, and her mother. 
The occasion was one of the most pain- 
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ful embarrassment. Honiton shrank 
back into his corner like some wretch 
aroused from an imagined security to 
find the rack of the thumb screws await- 
ing him. Fate had cast him into the 
very company that he had taken such 
pains to avoid. His body was para- 
lyzed with shame, 

Peter Brown felt a sudden leap in 
his pulses at sight of the woman whom 
he had believed he had lost forever. 
He forgot Honiton and the distress that 
this meeting must cause him. He fixed 
his eyes upon Joan Conliffe as though 
life itself depended upen the manner of 
her greeting. 

She did not greet him. A tremor 
ran through her frame as she recog- 
nized the man whom she believed she 
should hate, and her eyes fell away 
from his as if in fear—fear that they 
might betray that which she tried to 
hide, even from herself. 

Jocelyn Upton’s face went white be- 
neath her veil as she saw the figure 
shrinking in the corner. But her eyes 


held an eager light that hinted at some- 
thing other than distaste at the meet- 
ing. Her lips parted, and she would 
have spoken, had not her mother risen 
to the occasion in a fashion that no one 
could have anticipated. 


Mrs. Upton had an intense distaste 
for the unusual, still more for the un- 
pleasant, in life. The present embar- 
rassing meeting—an encounter with an 
actual thief—filled her with terror of a 
Her eyes moved like those of 
an animal that finds itself of a sudden 
trapped. ‘Come, dear,” she said has- 
lily, taking Joan Conliffe’s arm, “there 
may be more room farther along.” 

Without a word of recognition to 
Peter Brown, she hurried Mrs. Conliffe 
out of the carriage. Jocelyn bent over 
the detective and whispered, “I must 
speak to you later.” Then she followed 
le other two ladies into the next car. 
Honiton, alone with his guard, wiped 

ww. Brown hardly noticed him, 
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so intent was he on his own thoughts. 
What had he done that she should treat 
him as a stranger? For the first time 
a suspicion arose in his mind that there 
might be some misunderstanding. He 
thought back, in the hope that he might 
light upon some word or action of his 
own that could have aroused her dis- 
trust or dislike, but he could think of 
nothing. Could it be merely the fact 
that he had been present at and enacted 
a part in a scene that she longed ear- 
nestly to forget? 

For an hour or more he was so in- 
tent upon his thoughts that he forgot 
Honiton completely, and he was only 
roused when his prisoner touched him 
upon the knee. “TI think Jocelyn—Miss 
Upton—wants to see you, Brown,” he 
said hesitatingly. “She has looked into 
our car several times.”’ 

“Yes—she spoke to me as she went 
out,” replied the detective. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Brown, keep us 
apart. If—if she wants an interview 
I can’t bear it. I’ve reached the limit. 
I can’t endure the shame nor the agony 
of my loss if I see her again.” 

“T will do what I can, Honiton. It 
may not be that.” He went out, and, 
in the vestibule of the next car saw 
Jocelyn Upton plainly awaiting his 
coming. She turned eagerly to meet 
him. 

“Mr. Brown, I must see him again— 
alone. Will you remain away for a 
time ?” 

He looked at her sadly, compassion- 
ately. “My dear,” he said, “do you 
think it is wise? No good can come of 
it, and it can only hurt him and you.” 

“T must see him,” she insisted. “I 
will not hurt him. I will make it easier 
for him. Mr. Brown, will you do this 
for me?” 

“He would rather not see you, Miss 
Upton. He told me so. He cannot en- 
dure the agony and shame of another 
meeting. These are his own words.” 

“But he does not know. I shall not 
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reproach him and—TI have something to 
say—that I must say.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and her 
beautiful face was white and drawn, as 
she held it up beseechingly to the 
rugged face of Peter Brown. 

“I promised to do my best to avoid 
an interview,” he admitted in a low 
voice, almost inaudible in the rattle of 
the train. 

“You have done your best, but you 
can’t prevent me seeing him. Rather 
than that he should go without hearing 
what I have to say I will speak in your 
presence.” 

That she was in deadly earnest and 
immovable he saw, and he gave up the 
attempt to dissuade her. ‘Very well, 
Miss Upton, I shall say no more,” he 
said with a sigh. “TI shall stay in the 
corridor until you call me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown. You are 
doing what is best for him—if you only 
knew.” 

As she turned to go Peter Brown 
had a sudden inspiration. ‘Miss Up- 
ton, will you do me a favor first?” he 
asked, detaining her by a hand placed 
softly upon her arm. 

She looked at him inquiringly, and his 
courage oozed away. In the heat of the 
impulse he had not reckoned on his 
diffidence in all matters that concerned 
himself alone. 

“Gladly,” said Jocelyn. “What is it 
that I can do for you, Mr. Brown?” 

“Can you get Mrs. Conliffe to come 
out into the corridor?” he asked nerv- 
ously. “I—I would like to speak to 
her alone.” 

“T'll tell her now. I——” 

“No, no. You must not say that I 
want to see her,” the detective inter- 
rupted hurriedly. “You must bring her 
by some other means.” 

As his excitement grew his ‘timidity 
left him. “If you beckon to her she 
will come to see what you want,” he 
suggested, 


Jocelyn looked at him in surprise. 
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She had no idea that these two had 
parted other than friends. She had 
too much upon her own mind, however, 
to give thought to the woes of others, 
and her anxiety to see Frank Honiton 
led her to fulfill Peter Brown’s wish as 
quickly as possible. 

“T will do it now,” she said. 

Peter Brown opened the door and 
stood on the closed-in platform. Joce- 
lyn saw his move and knew that she 
must entice Mrs. Conliffe to the spot. 

Joan came unsuspiciously in answer 
to her signal. Jocelyn did not wait for 
her, but moved quickly down the nar- 
row corridor, and Joan followed her to 
the door. 

“Some one wishes to speak to you, 
Mrs. Conliffe,” said the girl, turning 
sharply at the widening of the passage. 
“T will leave you.” 

She slipped quickly through the 
door and on to the platform, and then 
passed into the rear car, intent upon 
her interview with Frank Honiton. 

Joan Conliffe found herself face to 
face with Peter Brown. Her 
went suddenly hot and as quickly cold. 
Instinct told her to turn and fly, but 
something—was it inclination—would 
not let her move. She stood dumbly 
looking at him, her wide eyes startled, 
her hands clasped togetlrer over her 
breast. 

“You would not see me before we 
left the ship,” said Peter Brown. 
“Why?” He had nerved himself to the 
interview and, in his anxiety to carry it 
through, spoke harshly and“hurriedly. 

“What good could come of it?” she 
said slowly, as though putting a strong 
restraint upon herself. She paused, 
and then suddenly her feelings took 
command, and her tongue refused to 
be curbed. “Tell me,” she said appeal- 
ingly, her sweet face all solicitude, 
“what will they do to you? TI have 
tried not to care—not to pity you. I 
have blamed myself bitterly for pity- 
ing you, but it was useless to try. Tell 
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me, have you—have you—any chance, 
any hope?” 

Peter Brown looked at her in amaze- 
ment, and then light streamed in on 
him. The memory of Honiton’s con- 
fessed deception rose in his mind, and 
with it the misunderstanding became 
dear. His heart leaped to his mouth 
at her words. She believed him a thief, 
yet she could not withhold her pity for 
him in his supposed affliction. He 
trembled as he thought of all that this 
meant to him—trembled, too, in a cold 
fear lest his hopes were rising too high. 

He determined quickly that she 
should remain in ignorance of the truth 
a little longer. He could not look in 
her candid face and deceive her. With 
eyes upon the ground he answered. 
“Oxterham will assuredly be con- 
victed.”” 

He felt the full meanness of his 
words, but the temptation to find out 
more of the depths of her heart was 
too strong for him. 

“And you—you will go to prison?” 
she asked brokenly. 

“The sentence will be a long one— 
that is certain,” he replied, fully shar- 
ing with her the pain that he was in- 
ficting so selfishly. 

“Oh, how could you do it?” she de- 
manded. “I can’t understand! You 
were so kind—so good. I felt—lI feel 
now, however I strive against it—that 
—oh, even now I would turn to you in 
trouble !” 

Her head was on his breast, and she 
was sobbing like a little child. She was 
in trouble, and she fad turned to him, 
though he was the very source of it. 

“Mrs. Conliffe—Joan,” began Peter 
Brown, his throat swelling so that it 
“Tt is 


was all he could do to speak. 

all wrong. You were misled. I am not 

Oxterham. Don’t cry—dear.” The 

- . . 

last word was whispered—to himself. 
She turned her tear-stained face up 

to him, with wonder in her eyes. “You 


t 
are not—the man?” she asked. 
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“No, 
of him.” 

“But—but-—the diamonds!” 

Only then did Peter Brown realize 
the full measure of the misunderstand- 
ing. She had believed that of him, yet 
it had not been able to turn her against 
him. '£ven now her hands lay patheti- 
cally upon his shoulders, and she sought 
in him—him—the comfort that she 
could not find in herself, 

“Let me tell you, Joan,” he said 
gently. He told her rapidly all that was 
necessary to explain the mistake, and, 
as he spoke, she gradually regained her 
self-possession and her natural reserve. 
Her hands slipped frem his sheulders, 
and, little by little, she drew away from 
him, her face coloring prettily in her 
embarrassment. 

He was quick to notice the change, 
but now he was filled with a ceurage 
born of hope. “Joan,” he said, using 
her name with a new confidence, “you 
will not treat an honest man with less 
consideration than a dishonest one?” 
He took her hand and held it despite 
its inclination to resist. 

“You should not take advantage of 
my pity,” she said, her color rising 
higher, and her eyes falling before his. 
“I would not have spoken as I did had 
I not believed you were going to prison 
for years. You let me think it.” She 
looked up at him with a certain indig- 
nation as she saw how he had deceived 
her. 

“T could not help it,” he answered. 
“Your words told me so much that I 
could not cut them short. Don’t re- 
member it against me—Joan.” He held 
her hand in both of his—a treasure that 
he feared to release. 

Her eyes looked down again before 
she spoke. “I said what I did, not 
knowing that we should meet again. 
You must forget that.” 

“Then we will meet again,” said the 
detective eagerly. “You will let me?” 

Joan looked up at him, and for the 
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first time her face lit with a smile that 
to him was like the sunshine of all the 
world. 

“Tell me,” she said lightly. ‘You 
have taken liberties with my name, and 
I have never even heard yours.” 

“Peter.” 

“If I give you my address, Peter, 
you will come to see me—soon—very 
soon ¢ 

“T will never be off your doorstep, 
Joan.” 

It was a new Peter Brown who spoke 
—a man full of hope and confidence—a 
man with a whole new life before him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN SIGHT OF GRAND CENTRAL, 
AS Jocelyn approached his section, 

Honiton shrank back into his cor- 
ner, like a dog in dread of the whip. 
The girl did not hesitate for a moment. 
She had not come without long thought 
over all that had happened, and she 
believed that her way was clear before 
her. 

She sat down close to him and took 
in hers the freckled hand that lay 
clenched upon his knee. As her soft 
warm skin touched him he started vio- 
lently and turned upon her eyes full of 
anguish. It seemed to him like a very 
refinement of cruelty that she should 
come to him like this. 

“Frank,” she said softly, “do not 
look at me like that. I have come to 
tell you that I still love you.” 

He started to his feet, tearing his 
hand from her clasp, and stood trem- 
bling before her. 

““Jo—why torture me!” he exclaimed 
in agony. 

“T love you still,” she repeated ear- 
nestly. “Sit down and let me tell you.” 

She held out her hands to him. Un- 
able to resist he took them in his, and 
she drew him down again to the seat. 

“Frank,” she said gently, “can you 
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ever forgive me for being a renegade. 
I pledged you my love when I knew 
nothing of you, and then I thought I 
took it back when I knew the truth. 
Sut love is not like that. It won’t stop. 
It was you that I loved, Frank, not the 
things you had done. I’ve thought and 
thought and now I know. When I 
found this morning that you had gone 
before I could tell you, I did not know 
what to do until I remembered that I 
could see you in prison.” She spoke of 
his fate without faltering. In the gal- 
lantry of her youth she accepted it as 
part of him. 

“You would have come to see me 
there?” he asked, unable to comprehend 
the full extent of her avowal. 

“Of course,” she answered simply. 
“T will come to see you in prison when- 
ever they will let me in. You see, 
Frank, I love you, and I will not lose 
you.” 

“You will not lose me,” he exclaimed, 
unable to believe the words he heard. 
“What do you mean?” He stared at 
her in unabated amazement, his breath- 
loud as that of an_ exhausted 
runner. 

“T mean,” she said slowly and ina 
kind of exaltation, “that you are mine 
and that I am yours, and that, how- 
ever long you may be in prison, you 
will find me at the gate when you come 
out.” 

Honiton gazed at her for a moment, 
and then, covering his face with his 
arm and leaning upon the ledge of the 
window, he shook with uncontrollable 
Love, shame, admiration, fe- 
morse, struggled within him as he real- 
ized the magnanimity of her love. 

Jocelyn placed her hand upon his 
shoulder. “Frank, Frank,” she said, 
with the first sign of agitation that she 
had shown. “It hurts to see you cry. 
Stop, dear, stop.” 

He started to his feet, pushing her 
away almost brutally, his face wild and 
terrible to see. His hands were 


ing 


sobs. 
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stretched as though to keep her from 
him, and his eyes would not rest on her 
face. ‘‘No, no,” he declared desper- 
ately. “Do not tempt me. I will not 
listen to you. Leave me, Jocelyn.” 

“You think I am sacrificing myself, 
Frank,” she answered. “You are 
wrong. I am doing what my heart 
makes me do. You cannot change me. 
Come, sit down quietly, dear, and let 
us talk of our future.” 

She spoke throughout with an almost 
unearthly calm and decision, and it 
came home to Honiton slowly that 
nothing could move her. She had set- 
tled her problem as her young mind 
dictated, and she could see no flaw in 
her position. 

He sat by her side and listened to 
her, astounded at the detailed fashion 
in which she had looked into the future 
and solved the problem of their life to- 
gether when his term of imprisenment 
was over. No words of his could move 
her. As he grew calmer he spoke of 


the slights that would be put upon her 


as the wife of an ex-convict, the hard- 
ships she must suffer in the rough life 
that inevitable, the poverty in 
which she must live wherever they 
went. Each fresh reason he urged 
hardened the decision she had made. 

Peter Brown, waiting in the corridor, 
was forgotten as completely as was the 
fight of time. But for him, too, time 
had ceased to exist. In an intimate 
silence he was experiencing the first 
joys of loving and being loved. 

When, at last, Jocelyn brought her- 
self to part from Frank, her tears 
flowed for the first time, and her face 
was still wet with them when she re- 
joined Peter Brown. He was alone, 
for Joan had left him with the promise 
of a word before Grand Central was 
reached. His heart went out to the girl, 
as he saw the signs of her grief, the 
more so as he contrasted his own lot 
with hers. “My dear,” he said kindly 
and pressed her arm, as the only means 


was 
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he had of letting her know his sym- 
pathy. 

“Don’t think 1 am sad, Mr. Brown,” 
she said, looking up almost defiantly 
through the tears in her eyes. “I am 
happy—for I am going to marry Frank 
when he is free.” 

“Marry him,” exclaimed the detec- 
tive, a look of consternation spreading 
over his face. “But, my dear, have you 
thought what this means? To bind 
yourself down—for years, probably, 
and then ig 

“It is useless to try te stop me, Mr. 
Brown. I have theught it all out, and 
I am determined. Frank has said all 
—more than all—that you can say, but 
I have quite made up my mind. I love 
him, and I will wait for him—for- 
ever.” 

Peter Brown was thunderstruck. 
Such an eventuality had not even oc- 
curred to him. She was throwing away 
her life—giving a promise in her girl- 
ish enthusiasm—a promise which she 
would regret bitterly long before Honi- 
ton’s term of imprisonment could pos- 
sibly be over. Had she been able to 
marry him quickly it would have been 
another matter. If they could have 
gone abroad at once, young and full of 
a loving enthusiasm, her love would 
have grown, and her life might yet 
have been happy. But to wait years 
for a convict, meeting as she would 
with numbers of other men—young 
men of her own circle, with no stain 
upon them—and living the social life 
that she must live with her mother, his 
clear vision told him her decision must 
lead to disaster. 

He knew, however, that argument 
was useless. He returned to the com- 
partment where Honiton awaited him, 
his own happiness embittered by the 
catastrophe which he saw ahead of 
these two younger people. 

The light of manhood burned up 
afresh in Honiton’s eyes. Peter Brown 
could barely recognize him as the man 
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whom he had left an hour earlier, yet 
he pitied him only the more, with a 
pity that he must hide at any cost. 

lor Honiton, in his almost incredible 
joy, must*confide in Peter Brown, The 
detective listened and made the best 
show of delight at the news that his 
honest nature would permit, but he was 
distracted and unhappy for the re- 
mainder of the journey. When at last 
Honiton ceased to talk and lapsed into 
dreams of the unexpected and happy 
future, that he now believed in store 
for him, Peter Brown sunk into a 
gloomy meditation. He had grown so 
fond of this man, in the time that they 
had been thrown together, that it was a 
personal pain to him to think of the 
blow Honiton would suffer if the girl 
failed him in the end. How could she 
help but fail? Who could blame her if 
she did? If only they could marry 
now and start the fresh life while yet 
their hearts were ardent! 

It was then that the quixotic idea 
first crossed his mind. It would cost 
him his job, probably, but after all— 
well, there were other jobs. But there 
was Joan! Joan? She would be the 
first to urge him to it if she knew the 
facts. Yes, he would do it. 
Honiton should have his f 


whole 
chance of 
happiness as well as Peter Brown. He 
roused from his gloomy reverie, and, 
for a time, talked with Honiton upon 
indifferent subjects. At last, after a 
glance at his watch, he said: “Only an- 
other hour to go, and then my responsi- 
bility ends. That bargain of ours had 
strange results, Honiton, yet I am al- 
most sorry it is at an end.” 

“At an end?” asked Honiton, “It 
doesn’t finish until you hand me over.” 

Peter Brown shook his head. “Tt 
ended when we left the ship. In fact, 
it really ended when the news of who 
you are got about, for I wasn’t able 
to fulfill my part any longer.” 


Honiton looked at him curiously, 


wondering why hesshould trouble over 
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Nothing further was 
said on the subject, and soon after 


such a fine point. 


Peter Brown rose to leave the car, 
“You would like to say good-by to 
Miss Upton?” he asked, pausing in the 
doorway. “I will get her to come to 
you.” 

Mrs. Upton was asleep, and it was 
simple to call Jocelyn out. “I have 
come to give you a chance to say 
good-by to him,” said Peter Brown. 

“You are good,” said Jocelyn simply 
“T shall go at once.” 

“Tt’s not for a detective to talk to a 
prisoner as you could, Miss Upton,” he 
said with a curious hesitation. 

“How do you mean?” asked Jocelyn, 
puzzled. 

“Well, to urge him to make the most 
of every chance—and all that sort of 
thing,” he said vaguely. 

Jocelyn looked at him intently, un- 
able to fathom his meaning, which she 
doubted. “I shall tell him that,” she 
said. “But I mean to see that every- 
thing possible is done for him.” 

Joan Conliffe followed Jocelyn out, 
and, as she came forward, the girl 
moved away to go to Honiton. 

“She has told me all about it, Peter,” 
said Joan, and it thrilled him to hear 
the intimate tone of her voice. “Her 
devotion is wonderful. Tell me, is he 
worthy of it?” 

“He is a fine fellow, gone wrong 
through—almost through carelessness,” 
said Peter Brown earnestly. “I would 
trust him with anything now. Joan, if 
I could help those two to make a fresh 
start in life, you wouldn’t blame me?” 

“Of course not! But how?” 

“Not even if it meant that 
fered some disgrace ?” 

Joan Conliffe looked in his face ear- 
nestly. “TI shall always trust you to do 
the best thing, my friend,” she said. 

Later, when both partings were over, 
Peter Brown settled back into his cor- 
ner seat. When the earliest outskirts 
of New York appeared his eyes were 


I—suf- 











On His 


As the train rattled through 





closed. 
the suburbs his head had sunk forward, 


his chin resting upon his breast. His 
heavy breathing and an occasional faint 
snore convinced Honiton that he was 
asleep. 

At last the train slowed and slung 
into Grand Central. Honiton rose and 
collected his hat and bag. Peter Brown 
slept on undisturbed, for Honiton had 
waved away the porter. The train 
stopped, and still the detective slept on. 

What had Jocelyn said? ‘Make the 
most of every chance!” 

THE 
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What better chance! Honiton 
looked around him, the hunted look of 
an animal in his eyes. He looked again 
at Peter Brown. The detective’s head 
had dropped lower. He snored audibly. 
Honiton put out a hand cautiously and 
started for the door. He turned to 
look once more at Peter Brown and his 
whole expression changed. 

He put out his hand, seized the detec- 
tive by the shoulder, and shook him 
roughly. 

“Wake up, old friend,” 
‘We've got there.” 

END. 


he said. 


IDENTIFIES CAR BY TOBACCO STAINS 


ARRY MOSHIER, of Kingston, Pennsylvania, probably would admit, if 


asked, that the trap he set for his 


abductors was not delicately baited, but 


he would say also that that was of minor importance since the trap was effective. 

Tobacco juice was the means Moshier used to effect the bandits’ undoing. 
While driving a truckload of alcohol, he was held up by several men. 

They pulled him off the truck and thrust him into a limousine, which sped away 


with him and two of the holdup men. 
truck in another direction. 


The truck driver’s mind worked quickly. 
vent his captors, and he proceeded to act on it. 


for some chewing tobacco. 


Others of the band made off with the 


He thought of a plan to circum- 
He asked one of the bandits 


When he was given it he chewed vigorously and 


then expectorated several times in the car, leaving stains on the sides which he 


felt sure he could recognize later. 


Two men were arrested in Newark, New Jersey, a short time afterward, 


while they were removing the body and 
to that used to kidnap the chauffeur. 
by tobacco stains on the woodwork. 


license plates from a limousine similar 


Moshier unhesitatingly identified the car 


BEGGAR WAS NOT CRIPPLED 


YMPATHETIC persons who gave alms to an “armless and legless” 


man 


seated in a basket in a New York street, received a severe shock when they 
saw the basket overturned and the “cripple’s’ arms and legs brought into view. 
His clothing was arranged so that he appeared to have had his arms and legs 


amputated. 
and upset it, exposing the fact that the 


efforts to rise, he showed bystanders that he had arms, also. 


fraud, the almsgivers had him arrested. 


In the rush of people for trains, some one collided with the basket 


Then, in his frantic 
Indignant at the 


beggar had legs. 


When arraigned in court, he gave his name as John Thomas and explained 


to the judge that for four years he had 
said that friends of his had carried him 
way station and had left him there. 
_ Discovering that Thomas had been 
him to sixty days in the workhouse. 


been unable to obtain employment. He 
in the basket to the entrance to a sub- 


arrested five times, the judge sentenced 
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INGS may step down from their thrones to pay us homage; presidents, 

kK senators, judges, lawyers, doctors, ministers may join the world in our 

applause, but this all pales beside praise from that great mentor and 

oracle of childhood, whose “teacher says so” ends every argument. Yes, and 

to our dying day we can’t shake off the feeling that the word of this dictator, 
who “taught our young idea to shoot,” must always reign supreme. 

Thus we offer up sincere praise and thanksgiving to Miss Lane for tl 
following, and we promise her, as we promised another young lady many many 
years ago in a little red schoolhouse, that we will do our best, our very best, 
to raise all our stories to her standard of literary merit. 

Children—yes, we're all children, every one of us, ‘cept teacher—you just 
listen here: 


“Dear Eprtor: I notice in your latest issue that you have other women 
readers. Tam glad, for I had the idea, somehow, that it was a man’s magazine, 
and that it was a bit queer for a woman to buy it. I ama school-teacher and got 
my first copy by taking it away from one of my pupils as ‘objectionable literature.’ 
I took it home with me with the idea of looking it over and delivering a class- 
room lecture the following day against such tastes. Imagine my surprise when 
[ found myself reading a Clackworthy story and chuckling over the delicious 
Early Bird and actually entranced by the wicked, but so likable, Mr. Clackworthy! 
Then I wandered on through the cs and was surprised to find that, while 
some of the stories fall below my standards of literary excellence, the magazi 








was clean and interesting. I see that many of the best books appear serially in 
your magazine first M lavenite author is Christopher B. Booth. His stories 
are all big ver, and his style of narration is admirable. I have just finished ht 


novelet 1 West! RN Story MAGAZINE, which vou called to the attention of 
DETECTIVE as readers, and think it was wonderfully good. Mr. Poate 1 
an entrancing writer, although Doctor Bentiron does sometimes become a little 
ridiculous. The Thubway Tham stories, by Mr. McCulley, are, next to the 
Cla kworthy stories, the best of your series. Sut those Thunderbolt t 
How can you print them? Mr. Tyler’s railroad stories are very good, and 
Herman Landon is a splendid writer. 

“Why couldn’t you give us a Clackworthy story and a Thubway Tham story 
every week? And im doesn’t Mr. Booth do more novelettes? Sincerely, 
“Middletown, New York. ReNeE K, 

“Dear Eprror: Where, oh, where, is Thubway Tham? Isn’t he out of 
the hospital yet 

“T like your other stories very much, but Tham is my favorite. I only wish 
your magazine came out seven days a week. I enjoy your Headquarters Chat, 
too, but please bring on Thubway Tham. Patiently waiting. EpitH Grvpert 

“San Juan Capistrano, California.” 


You must surely have missed a few. Get them, Miss Gilbert, for you, 
sex, will be particularly inter- 
r girls are. Why? There is a 


if you follow the inclinations of your charmin; 
ested in the latest of these stories. All the oth 
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touch of intriguing romance in it. Yes, Thubway Tham, who has had many a 
thrill, gets the thrill of all thrills. He meets—well, he meets some one whom 
he rather fancies, to put it mildly. And we kind of have a feeling he’s going 
to get many more thrills from the same hands—or shall we say lips? 

Thanks for that “seven-days” stuff. We feel much complimented. Wonder 
if we could get away with itr Willing to try. Please write your suggestion to 
the business department. You know, the business department of a publishing 
house thinks editors are—— Well, what’s the use of getting personal? How- 
ever, when it comes to the business end of the game we are nof consulted, be- 
cause the: business department thinks that we are——- There, we almost told you 
that time. 


“Dear Epitor: The whole-hearted interest I have in your fine magazine 
is of long duration. Heretofore I have been content to read Headquarters Chat 
and never have anything to say, and for a good while I've been trying to ‘dis- 
cover’ an excuse to write you. At last Fate gave me one. Hence this letter. 

“In the April oth issue you have a good story, ‘The Sealed Envelope.’ If 
you turn to page ninety-seven and read the seventh paragraph, you will find: 

“Weaver nodded approvingly; the boy was no fool. He took from his desk a heavy 
envelope and filled it with sixty pages of blank onion-skin paper . . . applied a splotch of 
wax, and pressed his signet ring . . . into the hardening circle 

“That’s all right. But later, on page one hundred and fifteen, the eighth 
paragraph, we read: 

“Almost reverently he pressed back the flap and drew forth the contents. As he slowly 
removed the forty sheets of onion-skin paper— 

“As this was the same envelope and paper referred to on page ninety-seven, 
please tell me where the remaining twenty sheets disappeared to. Maybe some 
of our readers will offer a few suggestions as to the mysterious disappearance of 
the twenty sheets. IT noticed the slight error the first time I read the story, and, 
although I enjoyed it, I was at a loss as to what became of-the other sheets. 

“Now, as I have consumed enough paper here to start a couple of fires next 
winter, I shall close, wishing your magazine all success, for, if any publication 
deserves it, DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE does. RicHarp M,. SANpDs. 

“Box 496, Talladega, Alabama.” 

Where is the man who bet we did not dare print a letter of criticism? Let 
him read the above, and then, for he loses his wager, go out and search till he 
finds each and every missing page of that onion-skin paper. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE YOU WILL FIND: 
The Opening Chapters of 
MYSTERIOUS HIDDEN HALL 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Every Man’s Land,” etc. 


_ THORNDYKE FLINT AND THE POISONED GROOM | 


= A NOVEL By DOUGLAS GREY 
: WHERE THEY MAKE ’EM SILENT ACCUSATION 
: By ROY W. HINDS By HERMAN LANDON 


AND OTHER SHORT STORIES 
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if you sre an employer and desire to place your employees In the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
nee communications will be held In strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed In the 
department, with or without the Illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
™ Teue car will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

C. F.—I really don’t know what to say to persons like you. How do you 
expect to escape from every painful thing in the world, or how can you seri- 
ously ask me to tell you how to “make a fortune in not more than five years?” 
Honestly, now, my advice to you is to come from cover and go to the nearest 
poorhouse and ask for admission. Don’t like that, eh? Well, that’s practically 
what you are doing. You are asking the world to support you, and you are 
acknowledging your inability to fulfill the obligations of ordinary people. Those 
who do that are confessed failures and incompetents and might as well just throw 
themselves upon the mercy of their more efficient neighbors. And my good- 
ness—how furiously mad you must be by this time, because, you know, you 
are really as proud as Lucifer! All I’m trying to do is to show you just where 
you really stand, you see. You are just as able to hold up under the ordinary 
bustle and wear of life as anybody, and a great deal more able than many who 
would be ashamed to whine and complain in the way you are doing. Didn't 
know you were doing that? Well, now you do, eh? And let me tell you that 
you have a great deal of talent, and that you would be successful in business, 
even though you didn’t make a fortune in five years. I don’t care how angry 
I've made you; only hope you'll be infuriated enough to set to work at once 
to prove how wrong I ain. 


Carrit.—lI've said this same thing a great many times in this department, 
but here we go again. Why in the world, my dear, do you imagine that you 
can sit back and do nothing except quarrel with your husband because he does 
not do more? Tell me that? Give me one honest reason why you should live 
in a two-roomed hotel “suite with bath,” never so much as manicure your own 
nails apparently, and then write me this wail as to your “circumscribed condition 
of life.’ Suppose you had two or three children, a house to care for, your own 
clothes and theirs to make? By the way, you would be infinitely better off if 
you had! What reason can you give for your existence? Seemingly you don't 
even make your husband happy. Please read my reply to C. F. He’s a young 
man, but he is also a pauper; yes, and he would be still, even if he possessed a 
million dollars. Your character and his both have good qualities, and both of 
you have something that is not common—real practical ability. Why not open 
a little shop in that very hotel where you live, for the “exquisite bits of lace” 
and those other trinkets which you say your soul longs to possess? If you like 
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them to that extent you must have the gift of selling them. Trust me when 
I tell you that that overworked husband of yours will be actively interested. 
You have a sense of humor tucked away somewhere in the recesses of the assort- 
ment of nonsense which you have allowed to accumulate in your mind. Drag 
it out, look at yourself through its lens, give yourself a disgusted kick—then 
grin and go to work. 


Jose B. pe ra C.—There is no doubt that you have at least traces of musical 
talent, and that, generally speaking, you possess more artistic leanings than the 
majority of people. 
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It’s not to be denied that you need more education if you are to be able 
to satisfy your own ambitions. And as you are only seventeen, I would, if I 
were you, so arrange my life that I could go to night school for a couple of 
years, get your high-school course complete. I am not willing to say that you 
will then make a success in any line of art, but I am willing to say that you will 
be successful in some branch of endeavor which at least approximates such work. 
Your writing expresses a nature which is open to suggestion and good influence 
to an unusual degree; it shows a will power which, while not yet strong, is begin- 
ning to indicate strength. Look out for an element of diffidence in your nature, 
which makes you hesitate and defer decisions. Filipinos, of whose writing I 
have had many examples, seem to possess as a national characteristic this in- 
stinctive leaning toward art, and it is to be hoped that ultimately they will help 
to raise the standard of creative art in these United States. 


Gustave B.—What in the world ever gave you the idea that I would think 
—what you say you think I will think? There is not a sign in your writing of 
anything worse than impetuosity, a lack of sufficient self-confidence, and too great 
a tendency to be influenced by others. Your will power is really ample for 
your needs, though not always used with discretion and firmness. If you will 
take a different attitude toward yourself, one of more self-confidence, and if for 
atime you will keep a tight rein on your emotions, especially on your love of 
pleasure, you will soon find yourself a man of moral power and substance. I 
note that you have the qualities which make a good salesman. 
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Laura D.—At intervals for the last six months I have repeated my en- 
treaty that you write me again, giving your name and address. You thought 
that you sent it, but you didn’t; and I know that you must be thinking me a most 
cold and indifferent woman not to reply to such a letter as that of yours, with 
its manifold problems which I am sure I could help you with. Write me. 


X. K., Ohio.— No, I don’t think that your writing shows any sign of heart 
disease, which is the one affliction that will find expression soonest and most ex- 
plicitly in writing. As you are exceedingly nervous I would suspect you of 
some functional disturbance, probably giving you palpitation of the heart, which 
is a symptom and not a disease. Isn’t it possible for you to get work out of doors? 
[ think the worst possible thing for you is this secluded life of a desk clerk 
in a business where you literally never have to ‘“‘speak to a person or move any- 
thing except the writing hand.” That kind of life would be cruelly hard on 
any one, and for a nervous person the continuation of it is practically the com- 
mitting of suicide. Write to our Mr. Scott about opportunities for outdoor 
work, with special reference to your physical condition. 


Mrs. BrotenN.—Specimen numbered one shows a person who is excessively 
conceited. Getter not allow this writer to get too intimate with number three, 
who is frank and kind, but blunt and utterly without tact. The pair will clash 
without delay. Number two has more capacity to deal carefully with number 
one and should undertake the task. It does seem a pity that number one, owing 
to the circumstances which you mention, should have to be dealt with in this 
particular manner. The vanity, conceit, and consequent selfishness indicated, are 
enormous. 


N. S. M.—Your writing does not indicate that those tremendous talents you 
say you have, are in existence. Sorry; | seem to be handing out a lot of un- 
pleasant statements in this number, but—there you are! You haven't artistic 
talent at all, and I know you'd find it out if you came to New York and spent 
even three months in an art school. I don’t deny your love of what is beauti- 
ful, but that is quite a different thing from the ability to create beauty, as many 
a person has sorrowfully discovered. Why not train to be an interior decorator, 
or to follow some of the seminoncreative lines of art which demand only appre- 
ciation of beauty such as yours? For information on this head inquire of a 
good school of design, one of which, a most excellent institution, you will find 
right there in your home town, 


Georce L.—I don’t believe that we need to accept the influence of heredity. 
I do not believe that we need to take on the physical or mental attributes of our 
parents, unless we make the fatal mistake of thinking that we must. You see? 
In my opinion—and, mark you, this is only my opinion—we need not be hamp- 
ered, even if born of diseased parents, if we have the sense to fight against the 
thought of what they suffered from, and to fight the weaknesses to which they 
succumbed. Your writing is expressive of an idealistic, sensitive nature, and | 
think that the atmosphere in which you now live is not especially good for you. 
If possible, try to get a change in this respect, and for goodness’ sake throw those 
books on “psychological and pathological” subjects out the window. Read some 
wholesome tales of outdoor life and some rattling good sea yarns. You ought 
to like that last, since you once followed the sea. Write me again if you need 


help. 


Hettic—I am not especially in favor of young persons of fifteen trying 
to choose a career. Fifteen is pretty young, and it is an age at which general 
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talent is not yet in evidence. Special talents, such as mechanical skill, inventive- 
ness, the talent for writing, painting, and music, may be deduced from the 
writing of persons as young as you, but when such special talents aren’t shown, 
then it is better to wait for a little more maturity before a decision as to a career 
is settled. Your writing shows you to be of the careful, accurate, and self-pos- 
sessed type, so that I suspect that you will ultimately become a business woman. 
Your sister’s writing shows far less of maturity than yours, although she is older. 
She needs more discipline than you, and your father’s decision to send her to 
a girls’ school is very wise. Your friend’s writing shows her to be a warm- 
hearted, affectionate person, but without much ambition, 


O’N., Indiana.—It is quite impossible to discuss adequately here the prob- 
lem which you set forth so clearly. Please trust me and send your address, 
so that I may write you. There is no doubt but that duality of personality does 
exist and that such cases are most baffling and unusual. On the other hand | 
am a little skeptical about the usual duality, because I have found usually that 
such cases are merely cases of sly trickiness and low cunning. This, also, is 
the testimony of physicians. So far as handwriting has had the say, I have, in 
all my experience, had only two cases which I thought were genuine dualities. 
On this point, however, graphology still has a great deal to learn and to settle. 
This specimen is so eccentric, and your account of the person is so brief, that 
I cannot venture an opinion here. Write me; send me a great deal of writing, 
with the signature; if possible, with previous history of the case, age, physical 
condition, and a slight outline of the ancestry. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 


HANDWRITING 


LESSON XLI—The Letters K L and M 


HEN the upper stroke of K, on the inner side, is very high the writer 
\ \ is inclined to be strongly spiritual, or, at least, aspires toward spiritual 
development. The fineness, delicacy, and simplicity of the writing will 
give the first, and heavier pressure the second. 


0 Y 


When the formation of L is so close to S that it is somewhat difficult to tell 
them apart, the writer is intuitional, to some extent, and is possessed of a gentle 
nature. These persons hardly ever have enough assertiveness for their own 
good. 

When M is made so as to be very similar to the small letter, the writer has 
rather a friendly and modest disposition. It is worth noting that many per- 
sons who have other distinctive and even startling capitals, showing love of 
beauty and sometimes eccentricity, usually keep M simple. 
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When M is made with a narrow space between the upper points, and with 
the beginning and ending strokes resting on the basic line, the writer is apt to 
be rather narrow-minded and is often physically timid. 


The M of the same type, but with curves and flourishes appended, expresses 
a timid nature which tries to conceal this by a bombastic and assertive manner. 

When the first point of M is higher than the rest the writer has the instinct 
for independence and will resist coercion. Whether actively independent or not 
will depend upon other indications. 


H 


When the second point of M is higher than the rest the writer is easily drawn 
inte an argument, but has no very strong convictions and is very apt to be a 
coward, morally and physically. 


PPPPIATIECCCECES 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether oF 
not it has been before the courts previeusly, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State Unless accome 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
K. W.—When a note is presented at a bank on the day when it is due, and 
is protested, on account of the death of the indorser, the executor of the will or 
estate of the indorser is the one to whom the note should be presented. 


F. H.—AIll children born in wedlock are supposed to be legitimate. A 
lawyer has no business interfering with a client’s personal affairs, as you say, 
but your lawyer is only doing what any right-minded person would do in trying 
to dissuade you from this suit, so dishonoring to yourself and your wife. If 
you are wise you will listen to this advice. 

Emp.—The circulation by a labor union of a statement that nonunion labor 
had been employed by your firm, when falsely and intentionally falsely given for 
the purpose of preventing you from securing labor, which has resulted in serious 
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detriment to your business will give you the right’ to an action for damages. 
The fact that the heads of the union repudiate any knowledge of this report 
being circulated cannot free them from obligation, since the written statement 
appears on their letterhead and is signed by an officer of the union. 


Mrs. D.—The fact that you cannot repeat, word for word, the slanderous 
accusation need not injure your case. The length of time during which the con- 
versation went, on, and the number of times that the accusation was repeated, 
would be sufficient cause for your inability to give testimony verbatim. Yes, I 
think you have an excellent case. I wish that every one suffering under the 
lashing of a malicious tongue would have your courage. If these cases were 
taken to the courts oftener there would be far less of such trouble, and . people 
would learn to know that taking away the reputation of a person ts, in the law, 
just as reprehensible as taking his money, 


DP. Evans.—The law requires the registration of a statement of the ingredi- 
ents of patent or proprietary medicines with the health department. The police 
have the power to enforce this. You are very unwise to persist in trying to 
evade this law. It is not only hopeless to so try, but it will give you a very 
bad standing in the eyes of the officers of the health department 


N. O. McL.—The laws governing automobiles vary somewhat in different 
States. In Kansas the owner of a car is not held liable for the negligence ot 
an adult person who is driving his car, not even if the owner is in the car at 
the time the alleged negligence occurs. In Massachusetts the owner is not re¢ 
sponsible for any accident which may occur to a guest in his car, provided that 
he or the driver cannot be shown to have been grossly negligent. In Ohio the 

ier of a car cannot be held responsible for anything which may happen to a 
child who enters his car unknown to him or who 1s taken to ride after persistent 


ow! 


1W 


begging or who neglects to get out of the way of the car when the driver i 
taking reasonable precautions to avoid the child. Generally speaking the 1: 
recognizes that when driving a car the majority of people are reasonably car 
ful, but it is extremely severe upon such drivers as are shown to be customaril 


negligent of their duty to protect the lives of others. While the law cannot 
so) +} 


quibble it can and does recognize the fact that the motive and the general attitude 
ae 


of the owner of an automobile makes some difference in his liability. 


La ee 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


'f it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which you are especially interested, tn one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career: also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Breeding Dogs for Profit—Continued 


1 


KICES of Boston bull terriers run up into the hundreds. Pekingese bring 
all the way from a hundred to thousands of dollars. Collies sometii: 
bring very large prices indeed, and so-called “police dogs,” well trained, 

are worth enormous sums. 

It would be quite impossible to go into the financial question of outlay and 
possible income, in the confines of brief articles like this. Persons thinking of 
beginning to breed dogs should get all the literature possible dealing with dogs, 
should make a practice of going to all “shows” of the breed in which they are 
Interested, and should inform themselves thoroughly of the market and the breed 
before investing any money, 
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The breeding of collies, old English sheep dogs, police dogs, great Danes, 
and other large breeds cannot be successfully carried on in a city. All these 
dogs need an enormous amount of running and galloping to keep them fit. To 
exercise them at the end of a chain on a city street is an injustice to the dog 
and suicide so far as the business is concerned. ‘The cost of food in a city is 
also a very serious item when considering the breeding of large dogs. 

An ideal place for them is not a farm, where the feathered folk distract 
and worry the dogs, but about a ten or twelve-acre place, where a fair amount 
of ground can be used for the dogs alone. All rules have exceptions; therefore 
I hasten to add that a farmer in the Southwest has made a modest fortune 
raising sheep dogs and collies trained especially for the care of flocks and cattle, 
and that he has done this on what is mainly a chicken-and-fruit farm. His 
original investment was the one thousand dollars which I have previously stated 
to be about the ordinarily correct sum to invest in the business. 

Collies can be trained to be guardians of children and to feel with peculiar 
affection toward them. Several firms which sell these beautiful animals specialize 
in this, and for such purpose they bring up the puppies with youngsters; one of 
the firms, operating in a suburb, gives homes to orphan children from time to 
time for the express purpose of instilling into their collies this instinct for child 
love. The collie, in fact, is one of the stanchest and most loyal of dogs, but, 
more than any other dog, he can be utterly ruined in his first year. He has 
to feel the mastership of his owner and to acknowledge it, and if he is allowed 
to be insubordinate he will be that most dangerous of dogs, a “snappy” collie. 

The sheep dogs are not so affectionate as collies, but they are royal in their 
courage. Great Danes are dogs which it is well to breed only after a thorough 
acquaintance with some mature specimens. The great Dane does not run true 
to dog form as the other -breeds do. You can never tell how one of them is 
going to turn out. They develop sullenness for no reason, are sometimes in- 
curably vicious, are occasionally, great, fun-loving clowns, sometimes are as 
gentle and affectionate as a Boston—-there is no telling how a puppy will develop. 
Great Danes are enormous eaters, and for this reason the problem of keeping 
them, in these days of expensive meat, is difficult. And the Dane will not eat 
substitutes as many dogs will; he wants meat, and unless he gets enough of it 
he will fall ill. This breed brings a very high price when it sells, but the 
market is exceedingly limited, since only those with large grounds and_pocket- 
books to match can afford to keep them. 

All the toy breeds thrive well, even when raised in an apartment, if taken 
to walk regularly and fed with great discretion. They are spoiled pets from 
birth, and many a valuable dog has been lost because a breeder allowed it to be 
finicky about its food, such as refusing to eat anything but chicken or liver, and 
so on. None of the toy breeds is really as affectionate or loyal as the “doggy 
dogs,”” but they are liked by many who feel that they are the only sort ot dog 
really adapted for city life. With care in buying a not too expensive female, 
yet one whose pedigree is pure and high, and in treating the expectant and nurs- 
ing mother with the care which is that of infinite detail, so that the pups survive 
their first critical six weeks, the toy dog is apt to be a pretty big money maker. 

White bull terriers are magnificent animals, but they are inveterate fighters 
and have the odd reputation of being treacherous to women. Whether deserved 
or not this reputation has done them a great deal of harm, though they will 
always have their admirers. They are very much a man’s dog and are not happy 
as a house pet. 

The Airedale has been called the one-man dog, but this, I think, is not quite 
true. ‘They are essentially friendly animals, though their devotion is emphatically 
for their intimates. They are invaluable as watchdogs and very discriminating. 
Airedales are very easy to raise and have few diseases to which they are prone. 
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The genuine English bulldog was not much seen in this country, for a long 
time, but he, also, seems coming back into favor. Because he is not yet estab- 
lished this would be a splendid time to acquire a female or a pair. As Canada 
now has some magnificent specimens, it would be opportune to purchase such 
dogs there. 

\ll that such articles as these can do is just to suggest lines along which 
interested persons must make their own investigations. The breeding of dogs 
js not a business into which a small capital ought to be invested, as it is some- 
times invested in commerce, with the expectation that within a fairly short time 
it will pay. But it is a most prolific source of extra income for the household 
of moderate means, and from that point it may go on to be an actual business. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
T HIS week’s problem is one that will keep you under the lamp for a longer 


time than you generally spend—unless I miss my guess by a wide margin 

It’s a cipher that contains nothing but a man’s name and address. ‘The 
police got hold of it when Detective Lieutenant Cameron was trying to locate 
Arthur Chase, a convict who had escaped from Mount Kisco prison, 

Chase had been convicted of first-degree burglary on the flimsiest of cit 
cumstantial evidence. Any one knowing him could not help believing that he 
told the truth when he declared he was hired by two men, whom he learned later 
were crooks, to “stand outside and let them know if any one came into the house, 
because they were plumbers, and had been engaged by the mistress of the house 
to install a shower bath on an upper floor, as a surprise for the head of the 
house, who was not to know anything about it until the job was finished.” While 
Chase stood guard some one did approach and enter the house. Chase him 
self went in to give warning, but the birds had flown, and—well—it was burglary, 
and Chase was caught and held as an accomplice. A swift conviction and severe 
punishment followed, to satisfy the squeamish ones of the populace who com 
plained loudly and at great length about a new and “positively unprecedented 
crime wave!” 

\t Mount Kisco, Chase was put into a cell with “Big Jim’ Connelly, 
grizzled, sympathetic, and a veteran in ways of crime—and the workings of the 
law. He knew, even before Arthur Chase unburdened himself and told his story. 
The hardened old yegg’s heart was touched, and as a result he set to work at 
once to see that—according to his lights—justice did a job once more, minus 
her blindfold. 

Big Jim was successful. He arranged Arthur Chase’s escape, and so care 
ful and thorough were his plans, due partly to his knowledge of the game, partly 
to his liking for ‘The Innocent,” as he called Arthur Chase, that they were car- 
tied through without a hitch. Just how he accomplished it, does not concern 
us here. All we need to know is that the crush-out was managed in such a 
way that a great deal of suspicion attached itself to Big Jim. The idea became 
firmly planted in the mind of Detective Lieutenant Cameron that Big Jim engi- 
neered the escape, and that he knew where Chase could be found. 

Cameron just had to recapture Chase. His record for never failing to get 
his man had to be sustained. So as part of his job he kept a careful watch on 
Big Jim’s mail—without result. After long months of fruitless waiting Cameron 
arranged for Big Jim’s release, on the positive conviction that the old veteran 
would lead him straight to his man. 


or 
fad 
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When Big Jim was dressed in the coarse prison suit, ready to face the “out- 
side,” he was put through a mild grilling, at the instigation of Detective Cameron. 
He was searched thoroughly, in the hope that some clew to Arthur Chase’s 
whereabouts could be found. Lig Jim was clever; he had some intuitive feeling 
that such a step might be tried—and he was prepared. 

The elated prison guard found on Big Jim a slip of paper, om which was 
written a man’s name and address, as printed below. He rushed with it at 
once to the waiting Cameron, while Big Jim was allowed to go on his way, im- 
mensely enjoying the situation. Cameron hunted up the man at the recorded 
address, and found that no one lived there of the name he mentioned. He had 
been tricked. 

Cameron, still suspicious, had an expert in ciphers take a look at it, in 
the hope that it would turn out to contain some secret message, and in due 
course a solution was handed to him. He took a look at it, rubbed his eyes 
and looked again—and swore. 

See if you can make the following reproduction of the name and address, 
which the guard found on Big Jim, tell you what Big Jim wrote in cipher for 
the benefit and chagrin of Detective Cameron. 


H. A. HALLIAN, 
STORK AND KISMET STS., 
CITY. 


Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The first report in last week’s problem was: “Found Lon Haskin’s finger 
prints on the window sill;” the second, “Ike Gilligan paid the mortgage on his 
farm this morning. Source of money is unknown;” and the third, “Found loot 
in pawnshop at Smithtown.” In the first cipher, B was substituted for A, C for 
B, D for C, and so on consecutively to the end of the alphabet. The second 
cipher was “route” transposition, or a rearrangement of the word order of the 
original text. Five vertical columns of three words each were used, this way: 
Ike the his morning money 
Gilligan mortgage farm Source is 
paid on this ; of unknown 

The third cipher was straight figure substitution, 1 for A, 2 for B, and so 
on to the end of the alphabet. These figure substitutes, which were the text 
of the transposition part of the cipher, were transposed in six vertical columns 
of five figures each, in this way: 


Fjf get you 20 9? 


SINOVAUORE 














This department, ducted duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE: thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose Is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persens a whom they have lost track. 


Wh it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“plind’’ if you prefer. In sending “‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right mame and address, so that we 
ean forward promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
nsuitable 
: f it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General apg ol post-office address, for experience has proved that 
these persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your RM, 
hen you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice o 

a readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. ‘t you were In a similar 
positio 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter Is the person you are seeking. 








MORELLE.—We have two letters for you from your VIRGIE.—Where are you and the ‘‘Walking Boss?’’ Send 
father, who is anxious to hear from you. Send for the your address to me in care of this magazine. ‘Slats’ and 
letters as soon as you see this, and please write to your I wish to knew where we may find you. ‘‘Joe.”’ 


father and mother, and relieve their anxiety. DAVIS. JOHN.—He was born in Alabama. and is, now 
ILLS, MRS. AD _ 7 . about seventy-five years old. He had three children, John, 
e+) City on May OF, 1930, pow My AR ay Nannie, and Thomas. Also CHARLIE MISKEL, about 
next day, and has not been heard of since. She had with thirty-seven years old. He was # soldier in the Spanish- 
her her two children, Merrie, six years old, with dark American War and was last heard of in Lead, South Da- 
bobbed hair and brown eyes and a deep cut aeross her ‘eta. News of either of these two will be gratefully appre- 
nose, and Jake, three years old, with blue eyes and very ciated by a relative, Mrs. J. J. Beach, Route 3, Box 340, 
oy hair a. wits to thirty-two years old, about five Dallas, Texas. 
bet in height, weighs abeut ninety-eight peunds, and has SAPONIER!, JOHN.—On the mornitz of March 5, 1920, 
Bee eT an aT Due C8 or he ee tout Deed — this bey left his home to attend his class in wireless tele 
one who can give information about her will do a great a ‘aa or AY Re — aye eS = Dh — 
kindness by writing to her daughter, Gladys Bills 425 or ity e did not show up a ie schoo a3 no’ 
West Walnut Street, Altus, Oklat ’ , « been seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
alnut Street, Altus, ahoma. knows him, since that day. He has disappeared os com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
; CRANE, ROBERT.—He has not been | ee of since Sep He its eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs 
tember, 1919, when he was in the U. S. navy. He is tall one hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hair 











and dark id is about twenty-one years of age. His home and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
ls in Tennessee. A friend would be glad to hear from the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an anchor 
him or from any one who knows his present address. T. and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
Diel, care of this magazine. only child, and his mother is almest dying with grief at his 


‘ absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 
PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.—He is twenty-elght yeare been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 


old, six feet tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown, curly hair. plored us toe help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
He was last heard of in Great Falls, Montana, over five fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
years ago. He may have been in the war, but it has been readers, who are spread all over the world. and have done 


mpossible to get news of him through the war department so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
or the Red Cross, His father is dead, and his mother and means of bringing hes boy back to her. Their kindness 
all the family are very much worrled. If Philip should will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives Mrs. 
see this he is asked to write as soon as possible to his sis- Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 
vr, Ada Prince, care of this magazine. 

; LICHTENWALTER, CLYDE.—-He was last heard of in 
one give me information about my parents? Ac- Las Vegas, New Mexico He ig sixteen years old, about 
the lady who brought me up, I am now about inches tall, and has light hair and gray eyes 

















years. of age, and have brown eyes and hair. I Any formation about him ill be gladly received by Mrs 
ted by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel James Madison, who D. tenwalter, care of this magazine. 
a — Michigan, Rife time. I have ag 
whose pane as I remember, was either MAN- KANE.—When I was four years old I was placed in the 
CHESTER or "CHAMB RLAIN or something similar, is still Home of the Annunciation in New York City. My mother 
alive, and that my ns is dead. Please address Minnie was a widow, and I had two brothers and a sister. They 
Madison, in care of this magazine visited me until I was eight years old, after which time 
IT ne w ¢ rd any of them My brothers’ names 
nlc, MRS. MARIE VICTORIA.—She is about fifty- were and Eugene, my father’s name was Thomas, 
ine years old, and was last heard of in Sugar City, Colo- and r mother’s Ross Any information that will help me 
it six years ago. Any information will be thank- to fir ‘ will be most gratefully received Helen 
by her niece, Marie Victoria Wilkinson, 218 Flore > K of this magazine. 
South Carrizo Street, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
: COLLINS, DARWIN S.—He was last seen about 1897 at 
VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- Fort Bayard, New Mexico, when he parted with his friend 
ter last. Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to who is ear from him again, and will greatly 
e a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had appre on that will help him to find his 
tgune an operation When she did not return, he old pal 2950 Clifton Street, Indianapolls 
the doctor and found that she had not been there, Indiana 
at pocket he found a note telling him that she » ghiide 
away, and would not come back until she was Jonatiian st FRANK and dd thee 2 2 the children, of 





an Murphy, a veteran of the Civil War who died 

the Soldiers’ Home | in Marion, indian a, in 1900 or 190 
Thet r half sister is seeking them and will be deeply grate- 
ful for any news that will help her in her search Mrs 
H. Murphy Parkins, Box 86, Manito, Illinois 


f her illness, because she felt that he could not 
1 She gave no hint as to where she was 
not heard from her since Her little 
is crying all the time for her mother, 








‘2 r pes, if she sees this, that she will come 
ack at e. He is only teo glad to do anything in his . 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid ESPOIU, JOHN M.—When last heavd from he was in 
that the ild will get ill if she does not see her mother Phoenix, Arizona. A friend would be glad to get his ad- 
soon. Any one who knows where she is will do a great dress and will appreciate any information as to his where- 
Kindness to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, abouts. Pleaso write to Henry Aguayo, 2109 Californie 
M4 Lorentz Avenue, Mergantown, West Virginia. Street, San Francisco, California 
pROLOSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he a ald JAMES H.—He was last heard of in Mem- 
e ip Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., ph ennessee, about fifteen years ago. He was about five 
tion. vccompanied by a man named t six “inebes tall, with dark hair and eoeage geo He is 
y pi a week they disappeared, and r about sixty-eight years old Any news of him, or of 





ir them has failed. Samuel was about 
iid, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair 





or his grandson RAYMOND. MONTA- 
vreatly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. S. J. 














- 2 id had a smal} pimple on his forehead between to Street, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
me eye 3. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, . . » 
five feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, Sdes econ Infantry tthe ale 
and a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel's mother catont | “fo and would 
8 ill tt h worry over her son’s strange disappearance he le wn as Frank 
most grateful to any one who can g her news a2 Street, Chat- 
t has great hopes that readers of this magazine one, 7 ot ad - ° 
to i is sure that they will do so : » ’ 
any information of her lost-son. Now, read- BUCHANAN, THOMAS. —RHe was in Kansas City seven 


tr best to save @ distressed mother from break- years ago, where he worked in the German Hospital ,and 
. and your kindness will be always remem- was last heard of in Syracuse, New York, four years ago 

titude. Ples ase write to his brother, Leon Any one who knows him will do a favor by communicat- 
f this ms 1e. ing with Bob Wilson, care of this magazine 
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FOLEY, BRENDAN J.—His mother has not heard from 
him since June, 1920, and begs him to write to her, as 
she is ill with worry about him. She hopes he will write 
at once and send his eo She will glad to help 
him if he is in need of any assistance. Mrs. Catherine 
Foley, 609 Newfield ‘Avenue. Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





WILSON, HENRY.—Hoe was the son of Narvah and Henry 
Wilson, of Glasgow or Edinborough, Scotland, and had some 
brothers and sisters in Canada. Any news from his_rela- 
tives will be gladly welcomed by Mrs. E. Helms, BR. F. D. 
One, Box 104, Pope Station, Mississippi. 


DOUTTON, JOHN 8.—He is about sixty years old, and 
over six feet tall. He may be in Canada He was at one 
time a Knight Templar in the United States. His niece 
would be very glad to get some news of him. and is sure 
that he would like to hear from her. Any information that 
will help her to find her uncle will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. Mrs. M. K, Cox, 4081-2 East Thirtieth Street, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


WRAY, ALFRED R., is anxious to get some informa- 
tion about his parents or relatives. He was deserted in 
Philadelphia about twelve years ago and does not know 
the first names of his parents, but believes they came from 
some Western State. He will be glad to hear from any one 
who can tell him anything of persons of this name. 
of this magazine. 


HATTINGS, JAMES F.—He left New Britala. Connect!- 
cut, in February, 1918, and it was said that he was with 
the Canadian army in France. He is thirty-nine years 
old, has brown hair, blue eyes, and is inclined tb oe stout. 
He left a wife and five children in New Britain. who are 
most anxious te know what has become of him Any 
news that will help them to find him will be gratefully 
received by hig daughter, Doris Hattings, care of this 
magazine. 





O'BRIEN, WILLIAM.—He was born in Bristol. E 
land, in October, 1871. His father was in the Br 
army at the time, the Lendon Buffs The boy was 
to Canada about 1885 with some other boys, and his name 
was changed to O’Connell. He was last beard from in 
Ottawa in tho spring of 1887, when he was staying with, or 
was employed by, some people named Cahill. Any infor- 
mation about him will be thankfully received by D. 
O’Brien, 1620 Seventh Avenue North, Great Falls, Montana 














STEWART, D. L.—He was last seen at Ar- 
ras, with the Twenty-fourth Victoria Divi- 
sion, Fifth Brigade, Canac x His 
regimental number was 10 4, town was 
Berlin, New Hampshire If he sees this he is sked to 


write to his old pal, Taylor, U. 8S. S. Satterlee, care of 
Poastmaster, New York City 


COOK, MICHAEL.—He is about thi rty-six year 
five feet « ight inches tall, with fair plexion, blu 
and light hair. He has three brother John, Jan 
Edward He w ag last seen around ( tmas time in 1903. 
Any information rer his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by his br Please write to Edward Cook, 
1821 Second Avenue, New York City. 











GRASSLAND, BILL.—He 1s about seventy-six years old, 
and used to live at Deep Park River in Western Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma Hiis niece, who has lost all trace of him, is 
very anxious to find him, and will be most grateful to any 
one who will be kind enough to help her in her search for 
her uncle, Mrs. Alice Patterson, Route number one, Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

BUNTON, ETHEL MARIE.—She was born in Mur 
Indiana, about 1892, and has light hair and biue eyes 
She Wasa an orphan and was adopted from the Delaware 
County Home by some people named Orest, who were farm- 

When last heard of she had joined a road show as 

irl at Indianapolis Any inforr sation about her 

eatly appreciated by her brother, Charles Bun- 
» of this magazine 


OSOVISCKI, ALEX.—Wo is about thirty years old, five 
feet six inches in height, with brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. His nose is slightly bent to the left 
of his face His nephew will be grateful for any news 
that will help him toe find hia uncle. Walter J. 1e, care 
of this magazine, 














HINMAN, MRS. L.—She placed her two children, Ruth 
and Harry, in the care of an aunt and uncle in Cincin- 
nati, and they have heard nothing from her since that 
time. They did hear that she had married again and that 
she had another daughter, twelve years old. At that time 
he was supposed to be living in Columbus, Ohio Harry 
was born in 1902, Ruth is a little older and is now mar- 
ried if any one can give these young people news of their 
mother the kindness will be greatly appreciated. MUarry L, 
Hinman, care of this magazine. 


HILL. MRS. MAYME, formerly of Sharon and Butler, 
Pennsylvania, and Youngstown, Ohio She has three chil- 
dren, Thora, Beatrice, aud Billy, all last heard of about 
a or twenty years ago. Her old friend Cora would 
ike to 
Road, 





“ar from them. Mrs, Cora E. Scott. 9116 Aetna 
leveland, Ohlo, 





Missing Department 


ARCHIBALD, JOHN RAY, also called Ray Brady.— 
He was top sergeant of Company E, llth U. 8S. Mente, 
port Pittsb' rt, P _ 2 “a EDWAR o 
or jurg ennsylvania. Also CLAY 
McINTYRE, who has been missing for twenty-five CLAY 
and would be now about fifty-four years old. Je was falr, 
of medium height. and stocky. He was a barber and 
home was in Girard, Pennsylvania. Any information™g¢ 
these two men will be gratefully received by E. C. McIn- 
tyre, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, EMMA.—Sho is the aauaiher of Elliott Miller, 
of Troy, Ohio, where she lived until a years ago. 
After the death of her parents she went to Los Angeles. 
one had relatives living at Dayton and Covington, Ohio, 

some at Cambridge, Illinois. Any information about 
“sa will be gladly received. F. M. Hinman, 338 North 
Fifteenth Street, ‘Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


BEECHER, EDWARD H.—He fs a cook and is fifty 
years old. He lived in Bridgeport, Connécticut, but disap- 
peared from there about seven years ago and has not been 
heard o. since. His sister will be very grattful for any news 
of her brother. Mrs. H. J. Hurlock, R. D. 2, Box 273, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


LORSON, GAR. —He was in Company HT, 116th U. 8, 
TUESUNY. in the A. E. F. at Clerment, France. His last 
home address was Lakewood, Ohio. . HERMAN 
KAUFFMAN, who was - Company *B. irst Antiaircraft 
Machine Gun Battalion, A. E. F., at Bordeaux, France, in 
May, 1919. And ROSCOE R. ELTON, also of Company B, 
as above, and last heard from at Yvrac, France, in May, 
oe News of any one of these men will be most grate- 

ully received by Samuel L. Jett, 1306 Seventh Avenue, 
Bylle Plaine, lowa, 


LIPSCOMB, FRANK.—He is twenty-eight years old and 
was last heard of at Fort Wayne, Indiana. His home was 
in Auburn, West Virginia. Any one who knows anything 
of him will do a favor by writing to his brother, Willlam 
Lipscomb, 1206 Solvy Avenue, Detroit, Michizan. 








BATES, LOUIE 0.—MHe was last heard from about eleven 
years ago. His sister Nora would be glad to hear from 
him, or from aay one who can give her news of 
Nora Lipscomb, 1206 Solvy Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





SMITH, WILTON...He was a sailor on board the U, &. 
S. ‘‘Mecurius.”” and was in Newark in May, 1919, . 
which time all trace of him has been lost. His hom 
South Carolina. He is asked to write to his frie 

81 Ann Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


WILSON, MARGARET.—She left Bluffton, Indiana, sev- 
eral years ago, and was last heard of in Chicago. Any 
information regarding her whereabouts will be very much 
appreciated by James De Witt, care of this magazine 






LURIER, ABRAHAM H.—He was last heard of in New 
York City thirt ago, and is said to have gone 
to Alaska His dead and his sister would e 
to hear from h Jacobson, care of this magazine 


MINNICK, ALFRED J.—He used to live in Red 
short distance from Detroit, Michigan He is ab 
enty years old, and in January, ’ 
for his health. Any information about 
ciated by H. Upchurch, care of this magazine 












KILDAY, ANNIE.—She left Glasgow, Scotland, for 
America about twelve 3; ago If she sees this she is 
asked to write to her . Mrs. John Findlay, 2654 
8t. Antony Street, Montre: Canada. 


CAMP, JAMES A.—Write to your brother in Chipley, 
Florida, and send him your address. He has something of 
importance to tell you.—T. T. C. 


STEPHENSON, THEODORE LADLEY.—lHis daughter has 
not heard from him for twenty years. He was a tall, well- 
built man, of dark complexion, with one arm cut off at the 
wrist through an accident when he was a boy His baby 
girl, Mabel, whom he left in care of Jim Enochs, at New 
Canton, Illinois, would be glad to hear from any 
has known him He may spell his name . Stevenson. 
Mabel Matcne, ‘care of this magazine. 









HIXON, BESSIE.—She is the daughter of Joe Hixon, 
who was killed by the kick of a horse at Boon, Michigan. 
When last heard of she was in California. and was mar 
ried and had three children, but her married name ts not 
known. Her cousin would be glad to hear from ler. oF 
from any one who can tell him where she lives now. Clyde 
Hixon, care of this magazine. 


DOCHERTY, MARY and WALTER.—They left Scotland 
for Winnipeg ten or twelve years ago, and would be about 
thirty years of age at the present time. Their brothers. 
Danie! and John, and their sisters, Martha and Maggie, 
are anxious to find them They have all been separated 
since they were very small They may be known by thelr 
mother’s maiden name of Jamieson Any one who can 
give any information that will help te bring this family 
together again will earn the deepest gratitude of their sister, 
Martha, care of this magazine. 





a oe 
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PARSONS, AL een E.—He was a telegrapher and agent HOGAN, MARY, DELIA, LILLIAN. and JOSEPH, the 
for the C. B. I. at Lovell, Wyoming, eight years ago. children of Mathew and Annie Hogan. Delia was last 
He is asked to alte to his friend Jonesy’ at Bedford, heard of in New York in 1906-07, when she was employed 

by the Western Electric Company, Betune Street. Any one 





Towa. 
who can give any news of them will do a favor by writ- 
R1ZZ0, MITCHEL.—Mickey, write to your old pal, George ing to J. Huggans, care of this magazine. “ 
E, who was with you in Portland, Oregen, and Salt Lake 
City in the winter of 1919. Care of this magazine. FAREEY, J900.—ze wag last seen in England fifteen 
" years ago. is wife came to America about that time, and 
MILLER, HARRY €E.—Your brother is anxious to hear was killed when his daughter was nine years old. He is 


frm you. Frank B. Miller, 205 First Avenue South, Fort abeut seventy years of age, and is a carpenter. He is sup- 
Dodge, Towa. posed to have come to America and to have settled in 
P Philadelphia Any one who knows his address will do a 

STEWART, EDWIN.—He left El Paso, Texas, about 1913, . , sawnninag 

with his mother and | younger brother, and it is thought kindness by writing to Kate F., care of this magazine 
that they went to their old home somewhere in Iowa. He THOMAS, J. J.—If he, or any one employed by him at 
ig asked to write to his old friend David H. Morris. 509 the Thomas Ranch, Fish Springs, Utah, should see this 
Corto Street, El Paso, Texas. they are asked to write to H. M. T., care of this magazine 
HAUSERMAN, MRS. MINNIE, her daughter. Susie, and MORNINGSTAR, RICHARD DICK, contractor and plas- 
her son, Louis. They were last heard from at White terer. He was @ great huntsman and nature lover, and was 
Horse, Oklahoma. They left there in 19064, and it is not a trainer of bird dogs, being especially devoted to pointers 
known where they went. A relative will be deeply grateful It was said that he had been badly hurt, and died in 


to any one who would be kind eneugh to send their pres- Oklahoma from injuries to his back. This was eight years 
ent address. Frank Schubert, Box 505, Wakefield, Nebraska, ago. In spite of all efforts, his burial place has not been 
found, and his son hopes that, through the kind assist- 

AMES AMOS H.—He is forty years of axe, five feet ance of some of our readers, he may succeed where every- 





six inches tall, and hag blue eyes. He was last heard from thin “ aile > nies : 
¢ x else has failed. He will be most grateful for any 
= 5 age gg tg 1912. Any ietermation ere information that will help him in his search, Charles H 
g¢ him wou peace ully appreciated by his sister re. Morningstar, care of this magazine. 
me. Deon, Lansing, rows. MICKELSON, MAX.—He ia twenty years of ace. about 
ae, ’ Nove Ds 399 Yincin- five fee. ten inches tall, and has red hair. e formerly 
Onin. aude ween gr ag nage mong ig hon oe. lived in Edmonton, Alberta, and from there went to Win- 
by Mr. and Mrs. John W. Sinsel They then ‘moved to nipeg with his father, his brother Abe, and his sister Flor 
New York City. Mr. Sinsel was a government official ence They all went to Philadelphia, and it is thought 
Both my foster parents are now dead. I have been led that they may be now in Los Angeles. Any one who can 
to believe that I had a sister near my own age, and heard give their address will do : great iat by fants, it to 
that my name before adoption was Kenneth, but do not N. Steinberg, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo Ww \ 
know whether this was my first or my family name. Any . - le he 
assistance in finding my sister, mother, or other relatives ind hay SARE SY see write Vy RK. D. Sorelle. who 
will earn my deepest gratitude. John E. Sinsel. care of served In ranee with you, care of this magazine 
ee JOHNSON. MRS. D. M.—She may be known as Alice 
r yilliams ” a uus to find 
ERICKSON, ALEX.—He is between forty-five and fifty Hunt or William Her husband is very anxiou 
years of age, about six feet tall, and had dark hair when her. She disappeared from her home in San Francisco on 
he left Montreal, about ten years ago. It was said that he December 23, 1919, and every effort to find her has failed 
1 u I j 5 y nf nati ‘4 € ‘ *rivate on- 
had bought a homestead outside Winnipeg. If any one Any i format ion will be grate fully receive 1, Private Don 
ean tell where he ts and will send his address to an old ald M. Johnson, care of this magazine 
ye they wilh do a great favor, Alex. F. Olsen, 135 Cour- STELTZER, CHARLES.—He left Calmar, Clinton County, 
om Bireet, Montreal, Canads. Iowa, and went to Oklahoma forty-three years ago. His 


son, who has not seen him sinee he was five years old, 
BAILEY, WILLIAM T.—He was last heard from at would be thankful for any information that would help him 
Breed, Wisconsin, in April, 1918. He is thirty-two years to kr where he is or what has become of him. F. W. 

























































old, with d ark, curly hair and gray eyes He has a scar r, care of this magazine 
on h t cheek. His mother will be most erases) for 
any inf ition about her son. Mrs..Jda Drake, R | VILES, MRS. M. E.—When le ast heard of she was living 
Box 161, West Terre Haute, Indiana. on West Third Street, Pueblo, Colorado, in the winter of 
190 Where she was staying w ‘ith her sister, Mr Allie 
MOLESWORTH, H. A.—Hle is generally called Gus. He Fisher She ts -now about fifty-three years old Any news 
is asked to send his address to Harry Carr, Box 123, Mount of her 1} be most gratefully received by C. L. Vile 
Washington, Missouri, Box 7 Maran ec, Oklahoma 
edt SYDNEY H.—He was a sailor on the Great DARK, JOHN and STERLING.—Joln is now 
La when last heard of was in Canton, Ohto, in “ar nd Was last heard from eight 
Yer. five feet eight inches tall, twenty-one years Vancouver, Washington He 
old, of build, and has a scar under his right eye had dark-brown 
Also GUSTAVE E. NYBERG, who was last heard of in years old, five f 
Niles, Ohio, in May, 1920. He is five feet eleven inches 1 heir and gray ¢ 
tall, of Swedish origin, and weighs about one hundred and pect gold in Alas za, and spent 
eventy pounds. Any information abeut these men will be son anks, and Yukon He has n 
very much appreciated by R. A. P., care of this magazir fam twenty-nine yea Any t 
either ¢ two 1 be most gratefully 
CHERRY BESSIE.—My health is failing and I would sister, Mr Janie (¢ 15 North Tent t 
ke to ir from you, and make up = the years you have City, Kansas. 
had to w Send me both names I want you both to 
share what - have.—B. W. FERGUSON, J. 6., of Carruthersville, M uri, and 
fempl Te 50% Please write to your daughite Bon- 
FF sexta dedan ALVA L.—Your sister is a Le Ferguson, in care of this magazine 
1 are and will be glad to hear f 
bas. % : of importance to tell MOORE, JOE.—His mother and sister Kate will t 
OTTO, a friend of years ago Please glad to hear from his Ilia mother heartbroker 
Andersor 211 Second Avenue North, Woodlawn, Alabama he left home, and hope f he sees th that he will write 
to her at ¢ Mrs. Jasper Moore, Darrag 4 1 van 
pniTGHELe, ane and MAPP.—These two served in the - . 
valry at Camp Stotsenburg, Philippine CLARK, TEDDY.—Your old pal who was in the Cats- 
from 1907 to 1910. Any information will be greatly Is on the tunnel job, shaft five, wants to hear from you 
i. Boys, if you should this write to a for- st to reach you for six months. He expects to 
H. C., care of this magazine * months, and would | mt 
> Dp ire th a € 
PRANGEN, ETHEL PAULINE.—She was last heard of i like # hear from 1. Mother 
fn Akr Ohio, in August, 1918, when she was going to pte Elizabeth Mc i101 M 
Newport News, Virginia Her home w in Penn Yan, D 
New ¥ Any one who knew va her address will do a fa- 
vor by sending it to A. M , care if this magazine GASPER, victor E.—Wh last heard of he was in 
Me Kee rt nia ont twenty year age His 
SMYTHE WALTER A.—He was formerly a captain in n will be 1 ar from any one who know pres 
the teenth Lancers, British army, and when last I ada iim ar news of him i rd 
ea assistant manager of a theater in Brook- 2 asper, 1 th Derk Street Ne Yr 3 
poe York A friend would be glad to have his pres- Lou na, 
mt 3 ind will be greatly obliged to any one who 
will be kind enough to send it to him or help him in any PERKINS MAT eT TIE. she was last seen in St. Louis 
Way t im. William Lloyd, care of this "mas azine even years af Any one who knews where she is is asked 
to be wd enough to d her address to Mrs. Maude 
SOEDING, HARRY.—He left Ph‘ladelphia nine years ago Moore, Route 2, Texar} Texas. 
and was « ; in various hote; ‘mn Atlantic City. He 
is about years old, five feet tea inches tall, weighs GAMBLER, hes last heard of he was | 
one hur 1d sixty pounds, and has a heavy mustache navy on board the U Mobile,”” at Hoboken, New 
ad and his brother is very anxious to find Jerse Any one who a him will do a favor by tell- 
to Gustave Soeding, 2835 North Watts ing him to write to id pal, Corporal Rufus Over- 
, treet. cate af tt n 7 





ia, Pennsylvania str ar i 
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NAVE, PANSEY. formerly of Middle Grove, Missourt. 
An old friend would like to hear from her, and will be 
grateful to any one who will send her address. C, 8. V., 
care of this magazine 


MORRIS.—He enlisted in the Eleventh Irish 
Fusillers, Canadian forces, and went from Camp Val Car- 
tier, Quebec, overseas in 1914-15 He gave an assumed 
name when he enlisted. He ia thirty years old, and was 
heard of in September, 1915, when he was in Field 
Number One, in France, with three shrapnel 
wounds in his leg. All trace of him has been lost since 
that time. It is not known under what name he enlisted. 
His sister will be glad to hear from any member of his 
company, and will send a photograph of her brother for 
identification to any one whe may have information about 
such a young man. Mrs. Dorothy L. Rose, care of this 
magazine. 


WILSON, H. E.—Daddy, write to me in care 
magazine. Everything is all O. K.—Florence. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE.—Members of Co. D. C, and 
Supply Co, of the 103rd Infantry, Twenty-sixth Division, 
are asked to write to their pal, who has been unable 
get in touch with his buddies since he was wounded tn 
July, 1918. Weldon G. Tibbetts, care of this magazine. 


ADAMS, MRS. JAMES.—Vic, please 
mother’s. I am sorry for what I did.—Chle 


DOLAN, AGNES.—1! was born in New York City and 
was placed in the New York Foundling Home when I was 
about two years old Some months after was adopted 
and was sent to West Bend, lowa. I am now eighteen 
years old and am married I would be glad to find my 
mother, or any of my relatives, and will be most grateful 
to any one who can help me in my search for my parents 
Agnes Dolan, care of this magazine 


, FF NNEY, MRS. LAURA.—Sho lef 
° , With her child, Anna, who is 7m 
heard of they were in her 
ew frighton. Any one who can 
two will de a great favor by writing to Charles 
ney, 23 Liberty Street, Kingston, New York 


THOMPSON, SAMUEL ARMSTRONG.—Iie was last 
heard of in 1917, when he was in Colorado. He is seventy- 
two years old Any information as to his present where- 
abouts will be gre atly appreciated by his sister, Mrs. B. D. 
Galloway, R. D. 6, Box 19, Quaker City, Ohio 


pp OGSDON. SHERMAN A.-—-He was last heard from tn 

s, Ohio, in 1914 or 1915. His brother John would 
or from any one who knows where 
l Logsdon, 1025 Luden Avenue, 


LEVY, 


of this 


write to me at 
ef. 


her home on July 

seven years old. 
‘father’s home in 
help to find these 


Fen- 


hear from him 
at this time. John J 
le, Ohio 


PURNELL, thie tage He was a private in Company 
A F., and was discharged in B 
was _™ t heard of An old buddy, 

of importance to tell hi 7 won ul 1 
and hopes if he sees this at he wi 
care of this magazir 


CARSON, JAMES, sometimes called JERRY. Please 
i to your mother and father. They are y anxious 
now where you are, and re worrying 
T. Carson, care of this maga 


MERONS. MRS. DOMINICK, formerly 
Ohio. An old friend wou 
has not forgotten her 
are of this magazine 


aisha NANCY MABEL. 
z= Scott. when she was 
when their son, Lowell 
} his mother 
is tt sught 
in Louisiana 
to Mrs. M. Bowman 
California 


REINSTEDLER, WiLL.—He was born in St. Louis 

and has not been heard from sii 13 12. ITlis 
appreciate any information that will help her 
hear from any one who 
Box 166, Kensett, 


greatly 
him, and will be glad to 
vs his address Mrs. Joe Ridings, 


insas, 


KECKLER, FRANK E., nicknamed “ w ” He is for 
e old, and has dark hair id es. For some 
in Glacier N tional "park, and the 
received from him was a letter he wrote from 
Washington, in November, 1918 Any informa- 
his present whereabouts will be gladly received 
y his mother, Mrs. Fannie F. Keckler, 1474 B Street, 
San Diego, California 


Was a guide 


BEST, JOHN W.—He was last heard from in 1880, and 
would be about sixty-five years old now He was a miner 
then in Colorado. An old friend who has not heard from 
him in forty years would be aig for any information 
that would help to find him A aylor, 57 East Spring- 
field Street, Boston 18, eB... 
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HILL, DIXIE.—She memes | ° suites named Ortega tn 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, on 2, 1919. She has red 
hair and wears glasses. ae Ry last heard of in San 
Antonio, Texas, and Grand Island, Nebraska. If she sees 
this she is asked to write to Ralph, care of this magazine, 


Irene, 
West 
who has 

8 of the 
FE ‘alrmont 


DAVIS ROBERT.—He had four daughters, Jessie, 
Nellie, and an infant. They lived in Fairmont. 
Virginia, and went from there to = A friend, 
lost all trace of them, would be glad of any new 
family. Rov L. Dunn, 106 Alta Vista Avenue, 
West Virginia. 


PEARY, ALICE.—She lived at one time Macon, 
Georgia, and two years ago was in Memphis, Tennessee, 
Any news of her will be gratefully received by E. 
Allison, 261 St. Emanuel“Street, Mobile, Alabama. 


COUSINS, HAROLD.—He went to work on a farm in 
Reno, Nevada, about four years ago. He is about twenty- 
old, and had an aunt and cousin named 
Any one knowing his address will do a favor 

by sending it to Isaac T. Baker, care of this magazine. 


ERVIN, HENRY.—He was last seen in Junction City, 
. He is five feet ten inches tall, 
blue eyes and brown hair. If 
to write to his mother at once. 
Mrs. Carrie Petri, care of this magazine. 


MACH, GEORGE CHARLES.—He has been missing fram 
his home since 1913, and was in Brooklyn when last heard 
of. Hig father has died pemndl he left, and his mother is 
very lonely. Any news of her son will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Mrs. Annie Mach, 20 Chase Street, Methuen, 
Massachuse‘ts. 


WELDER, JACK.—He ts about five feet nine inches tall, 
thirty-four years old, with brown eyes and hair, and wag 
in the army at Ha mpton Reads and at Newport. Rhode 
Island. Any one knowing his address will do a favor by 
sending it to Mrs. Eva Smith, 1839 East Twentieth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINCE, PHILIP SHERIDAN.—He is twenty-eight years 
six feet tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown curly hair. 
was last heard of in Great Falls, Montana, over five 

years ago. He may have been in the war, but it has 
been impossible to get news of him through the War De- 
partment or the Red Cross His father is dead, and his 
mother and all the family are very much worried. if 
Philip should see this he is asked to write as soon as 
possible to his sister, Ada Prince Papescu, R. F. D. No 
Montague, Montana 


GOGA, FRED. 
office for you. Please let us 


BEHAN, W. X.—He was bor in Texas ar + # 
two years old He was on th b “New 3 
February, 1920. His friend o ta 
hear from him E. A., care of this maga 
TROY, ARTHUR. —Ples e let me know where 
gry am ry anxious to see you 
in care of thi nag 


There is an important letter 
hear from you at « 


BOBBIE, L. S le write to 3 
address. Am anxicu lear from y 


AGBOTTS, hi raga oe = “Sg 


FINLEY, NICHOLAS.——II 
a he is family ag 
rst Satt 


e de erted came to Ar 
‘ite foined th ® marines and served though 
-Amer War, and was discharged at ¥ 
had already changed | 
mother’s maiden name 
his discharge, and al 
He would be now about forty 
inches tall, with dark curly 
mother and father have died 
3 youngest brother is secking | 
through the kind readers of thi 
ley. 


six years 
hair and 

nee he 
ar 


him has been 
old, five fect 
brown eye 
left hon 
hopes to 

zine 1 

ses green BENJAMIN F.—He was be 
12, » & when last heard of was a 
U ° 8. “7 veapolis."” Later his name ‘ 
casualty list from overseas, but no further inform: ation has 
been obtained Hig father is anxious to know what has 
become of his on, and will be deeply ers ateful to any one 
who knew him ‘Over There’? who can tell him what has 
happened to him James F. Fleseman, care of this maga 
sine. 

WETZ, ROSE, or MRS. THOMAS R. ADAIR, 
write to your old pal Grace, who has something 
to tell you. Miss Grace Allen, Room 312, Chan 
tel, Los Angeles, California. 


pleas® 
important 
dler Hoe 
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, A. F.—Come home as soon as you can. Not so about SMITH, CLINTON 8B., formerly of Washington, D. C 

Everything is O. K Mother F. A. Faust. He thirty-seven years of age, and when last heard ae 
was it Ny an y 1 atio 

HEDOLESON, THOMAS.—His home is somewhere in to Say ny will be Bg ee Ry Re ie 

A friend who was in a hospital at Solemes, Smith, 611 Eleventh Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

with him, and who parted from him at Angers, 

2 find him, and will appreciate any informa- WILMOT, HENRY.—lle has been gone about thirty-five 
as t resent address. Harry Holden, 161 Mar- years, and whe heard of was the vicinity of Ash- 
Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin. > is in s daughter w be ver happy to 

ELAM, MRS, ELIZA.—It was said that she had moved lear something a ait ic ane at ee ea, ee 
*xas, where she died about ten years ago. any information that will help her in her search. Mrs. 
H. Simcoe, who was brought up by her, = Fred Wilson, Route 2, Box 112, Colley, Wisconsin. 
get touch with some one whe knew her . 2 3 ‘ 
she Pia several cousins. and she would BRADFORD, ALLEN.—When last heard from. about 
them formation will be greatly appre- twenty-one years ago, he was at Crockett. California. He 
ia Mefford Wis mute, 208 South Grant Avenue, ig a carpenter by occupation. Any information will be 
Columbus, Ohio. thankfully received by Frank Mahannab, 9 Grand Street, 
DIXON, GEORGE, or pioneer ae Was a ge Redwood City, California.. 
lieutenant stationed at Camp Taylor, where he was dis- le ; a x 
charged after serving overseas. He said his home was in ,ELMEN, WILLIAM E., known to his friends Wt Bub- 
Reston If he sees thig he is asked to write to Albert bles,’’ and traveling with a pal ca led Red. ven last 
Ruliay. 178 Spruce Street, Lexington, Kentucky. heard of he was working for the Sampson Tractor Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 


DUDLEY, W. R.—He was last heard ef six years ago whereabouts « be greatly appreciated by his friends. 
in Rockford, Ilineis, where he was working for the rail- Please write " G. Morgan, § West First Street. 
road com He ia now forty-eight years eld, with black Los Angeles, California. 

BaP and eves, gts wife ia sick and is ror snsious 1 CLARK, JAMES KIRKWOOD, formerly of the Seventy- 
20, * nanieeuta. ninth Field Artillery, Seventh Division, discharged in 
July, 1919. He re-enlisted in Group B, R. U. 304, M. T. C., 
yEOR, ORIvEr C.—He is now about fifty-five years stationed at Camp Normoyle, Texas, and was discharged 
st heard from seventeen years ago. He frem this company one year later He worked for a while 
blue eyes It was heard that he had at Coalport, Pennsylvania. Any information that will help 
children He wrote to his sister in in finding him will be greatly appreciated. Please write 

She would be glad to hear from to M. E. J., 3509 Cleveland Street, Dallas, Texas. 

knows Where he is, or who can give her any 

ef him. Mrs. Myra Bridges, Route 1, Box 4, RAYMOND, MARK.—He has been missing six years, and 
Minnesota. st heard of in Detreit, Michigan. He will hear of 
) 1 to his interest if he will write to George Knote, 

BROWN, JOHN H.—His beyhood home was near Au- 19 t Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
gusta, Wisconsin. In 1878 he went with friends to Colo- 
rado, at later had mining interests near Leadville and IRENE.—Please come home and I both want you, 
Kokor ere he stayed » ten years At one and hope you will write soon . E.R 

ad a. silver mine a partner, which was 
the ‘John R.’ in n 1888 he wrote saying BRYMMER, HARRIETTE.—Her maiden name was 
that he was ge to Cour-de-Laine mines in Idaho. In and she lived in Burg Louis, Quebec, until her 

1890 an old eighbor met him the Pacific coast. Any to Freeman Brymmer. About ee she was living in Mont- 
informati« be appreciated by his brother, Charles real, and went from there to yronto, where she was when 
4. Brow Hanley Falls, Minnesota. last heard from hus band was lled in France four 

years npo ews tits ¢ J e 
WITT, OTTO. —World War veteran. He is asked to Sgr ee, ean nae Gancin nt Mueane 
write to his brother Emil, at Reeder, North Dakota Street, La Tuque, Province of Quebec, Canada. | 
mportant news for him. Any information will ised aad , . 
fully received RYAN, ROACH, DUNLAY.—Persons of these names 
rat 0. r escel Ss el as ya ) t 
STICKEL, MARY ELIZABETH.—She was always called “be ee gaat gpa le A cae ere er Be A 
“Dollie as last heard of in Springfield, Ohio, in died Ho had , dren who would pow 
feet nine inches tall. with black where sround oe 3 His wife was a 
‘ information regarding her will be woman named / lia Ha hey were last heard of 
re eived by ber niece, Verna, care of this maga- } v-eicht yea . ind Sarah Dunlay 
i ( cago about uy ime Ne 
yp BNMOLLY BILL, formerly of Troop A, Thirteenth t lldren of Mrs. 
avalry, regular army. He was in Mexico with about 1874 Phe chil 
expedition in 1916, and whem last heard of mot 
t 18, with a truck-train detachment 
his present address please write to 
Fisher Avenue, Detroit, Miehigan 


DEWISE, (MILDRED, also hnown as WHIPPLE.—When JUNG, MAY. 
hear n s in Milton, Pennsylvania. Any ents in San Fran 

information as to her po ent whereabouts will be greatly Her 

apprec 1 she sees this she is asked to write to 

ber old friend, M. HL, care of this magazine 


BRITT, JOE B.—Please write to K. O., General De- 
ery, Le al a 


ngeles 


CLINE PAULINE r half brother, who has not seen 
ince I quite young children, would be i 
fad t : from any one who can help ¢ 
I ve heard from her last she was ' 
Tennessee. He is now in the PAYNE, ROAL, ‘known as William Park 
anxious to find his sister. William sbout forty years old, f in 
of this magazine last 


meen, FRED. —He was last heard of in Denver, Colo- t 1atism 
a : Ninety-first Division He eceived | 
V. A. Harvey, 4017 Aldrich rth, Texa 
Minneapolis, Minnesota MYERS, PAUL VINCENT. le was 
BARR. EUGENE (CURLEY).—He is about twenty-one ati, Ohio, ¢ t 18: i was ¢ 
year ! i ispenser. He has curly auburn ; . ’ . where his pare 
to his old pal, who saw him ‘ ‘ , S . 
Tom, care of this maga- 


_MEGILTEY, EDWARD and JACK.—They left Roslea 
ir tween thirty-five and forty years ago, p 
Providence, Rhode Island. Any 
whereabout will do a great favor | L : : “ 
° r ri ) nagé 4 te \ a t N rom any one ! can give 
ece, Mrs. E. T. McLean, care of th Boy ek Bo Se Martha 


n last hear f 
n Oklahoma He 
hair and blue eye 


HESTMAN, ANNIE.—+ was last heard from three or — 
! ” al at Winnipe Beach, M F is bout fifty years old and 
» United States. | is about lium heigl! e ls ugh by relatives in connec- 
fair complexion and hair t t ‘ I 3 en estate. They were 
ereabouts will be adly - esident f lay unt) eb Any one knowing 
Hestman, Mulvihill »., ie Ww ave notifying George Stein- 
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COLEMAN, C. C.—He is twenty-five years old and is EDWARDS, JAMES FRANK.—He is a railroad man 
a telegrapher. He has dark hair, brown eyes, and wears with curly hair and a Ges scar over hig Jeft eye. 
glasses. Ig five feet seven inches tall, of medium build, is about five feet nine inches tall, ¢wenty-eignt years 
and probably employed as a railroad telegrapher. When and has been gone seven . He was last heard 
last heard of he waa working in the main office of the Birmingham, Alabama. Q umorea “hat ne nad 
Western Union Co, in Detroit. Any one who knows his killed on the railroad, but this was .tcer verif 
address will do a favor by writing to H. E. Merril, 1617 His mother is getting old and is longing to 10W some- 
Jefferson Avenue, West, Detroit, Michigan. thing definite about her son. It would m her very 

; happy to get news of him, and she will be deeply grateful 

MUELLER, PAUL, an BERTHA HORCH.—Their son to any one who knows anything of him who will be kind 
Adolph was placed in a Catholic home on Staten Island enough to write to her. Mrs. Mattie A, Edwards, Box 21, 
when he was five years old, as neither seen nor Waynesboro, Mississippi. 


iis parents sin hat time He ; 
Strect, 2} May BURNS, RALPH.—He enlisted. in the army in April, 
home ’ ifte ‘ars k 1920, in Detroit, and Jater was killed in a railroad acci- 
and went to F where be still lives. as made eve dent. He was tweaty-wo years old, five feet nine inches 
effort to find his parents, but without ; tall, with light complexion and brown hair. Before he 
een five children, but only one other Q gt enlisted he was working for & construction_cempany 
i of his birth The parents were orn jer troit. It is thought that the name of surns may 
and were about thirty-two years ald when Adolph been an assumed one. He said he had & sister in 
i If any one can give this young man some in- Angeles. A friend would be glad to communicate with his 
formation about his parents he will be grateful, relatives, and will appreciate any assistance in tinding 
and will appreciate any assistance that may given him them. O. Hoover, Box 225, Oceanport, New Jersey. 
in his search Adolph P. Mueller, care of this magazine. 
ROLSTOM, PAUL.—He has not been heard from since 
SNOOK, MRS. ONNA E.—She left home on Decemlx September, 1920. He enlisted in the army and went 
24 She is twenty-six years old, but | younger, Camp Knox, Kentucky, in August, 1919, and was sert 
feet in height, weigh: hundred from there to Virginia, where he was in photographie 
mplexion, black hair, tray eyes. ; bd department at Langley Field, Hampton Roads from 
Be be gladly received by HT. J. Snook, 3000 there he was sent to Sarasota, Florida, where he was in 
1d Street, Des Moines, Lowa oo de Squadron. eae he “as last re from he was 
back In Virginia, and his people de not know what became 
! sHecKtes, JACK. who used to tive fn ~ igellist pak Mh ea of him, or whether he is dead or alive. If any one 
roma Thi — ig good news for him and he = ed to knows what hae happened to him should see 
send his address to B. M., care of this magazine. write to his s the favor will be greatly 
Susi s ’endleton, Kentucky 
JOHNSON, MAE, ALICE DRUMMOND and MABEL oe ee Sn See 
MUREN, who attended St. Teresa’s Academy in East $ LINCOLN, VIOLET.—She wes last heard of in Greybull, 
Louis, Illinois, are asked to cand their address to a fo Wyoming, in January, 1914. At one time she lived in 
mer chum Mab., care of this magazine, Tulsa, Oklahoma. An old friend would be glad to hear 
from her. O. B., care of this magazine. 
peer eng ittvoine, Sua as OT ‘ 5m a nm th CUNNINGHAM, HAROLD.—His last known acdkiress was 
ry. Company A it rot ‘ I in West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. .He is asked 
~ hear from him and will gres pre- to write to Thomas J. Finn, 246 West 146th Street, New 
ton that will help . Josep! York City. 
azine HESTER, JAMES HERBERT, of Vincennes, Indiana, 
and formerly of Company A, Second Indiana Infantry, 
MeALLISTER. Phaseats gy pander f ; y rham, asked to write to an old friend. Any one kr 





address will a favor by sending it to C. 

of this ma 1€, 

“LINDLEY. “ARTHUR.—Plea: e¢ Write to Friend, care 
this magaz 


, ee TRUMAN.—There ia interesting 1 
19 will write to O. Singleton, Gorman, Texas. 


BROADAWAY, V. A.—!I as Srest in ver . " BRIDGES, WILLIAM. niga the and Visointa. 


17 ‘ a eare ‘ h it iii 5 f ster Mary h ot en them since 875, 
! e r, 


three 


very happy ‘hear’ t them, or 
> i¢ we te her where 1 
Boston firm e be rty- roarric ‘ e . 4 Deeatur, T 
en i > ! ha his . JESS LONG, 
f these > e gladly w 
Atoka, Oktaho 
_WISDOM, JOHN H.—H hea 
‘ in 1918 fe ha Ww hair 
‘ , i is about thirty years old. He has 
BUTCHER, NATHAN BURTON 1 ~Nathan I arms. Any information about hi 
was 1 of in Oakland, Califorr n 1918 ; lated by J. P. W., care of this magaz 
s Angeles, in 1913 he sist \ 
’ em and will McKINZIE. LEWIS.—Ile was 1 
Wabash t n a far 1 
very x 
BAILEY, CHARLES, ! his son. » Mr {in 
in DD r, 1919 Pleas ‘ ir nt ad- 
; his tf MRS. JAMES.—Her maid 


wo L care f ul t 
2 ynes she was last heard 


of this m ag 


LUTHER, pachibid NELSON.— 
in Detroit, Michig Y 
to his wife. co : 
MIGLIETTI, ROMALDA, of 119 Locust Strect, Water- {#708 by, sending | a 
‘ necticut She is missing with tv ) ittle ¥ A 
one kn where she is wi 1 t v CRAMPTON, ANNIE, who married J. 
ng her husba Luigi Mig! at tl bove Smith, Arkansas, on December 1 187 
one of a detachment of soldiers detailed from 
Oklahoma, to Browusville, Texas, to round up 
SKINNER, FRANK ROYSTON.—Ik ; n in Ro agents. ) eaching iveston Murther shot 
Jak Maryland s about fifty-three \ e " ( r I City Hospital of 
\ February 26, 1876 A friend is anxious to 
wife died or is still alive, and would be glad 
any of her people. C. D. T., care of this magaz 


OLTESON, Sanreee P., formerly of 
Ambulance ( ‘ort Oglethorpe, Ge 
members of this com ia y know his present 


HUTICHISON, ALFRED F. B.—When last heard from thing about him after he went overseas, 
he was in Mont Alto, Pennsy i ears ago it great favor by writing to M. M. G., care of t! 


was heard that he had gone to } ) ico, He is nearly 

six feet tall, slim, with brown hair and gray eyes Any ROSE, J. T.—When last heard of was living 
news of htm would be greatly appreciated by his broken- Oklahoma City. Information will be appre 
hearted wife, Mrs. D. Hutichison, care of this magazine. Rose, 1012 South Ni: Street, Tacoma, 




















Corn Enders 


the old sort—and the new 


Corns used to be treated by 
faker ° 


But science has found a bet- 
ter way to treat corns. And 
millions have adopted it. 


The modern way is Blue-jay 
—liquid or plaster. A famous 
chemist perfected it. This great 
surgical dressing house pre- 
pares it, 


Blue-jay is applied by a touch. 
The corn pain ends instantly. 
Then the corn is gently loosened. 
In a little while it comes out. 


It is folley to pare corns or to 
treat them in unscientific ways. 
This new way is ending some 20 
It will end 
yours any time you let it. 


million corns a year. 


Prove this to-night. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Bl 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
Also Blue-jay Foot Soap Blue-jay Foot Powder Blue-jay Foot Relief 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Name “Bayer” on Genuine 





lcarache 
for Pain Hlandy 
Tabl S of \spi 
t Iso sell larget 
the trade mark of 


\onoaceti an rat <tel 





( Compare with a DIAMOND) 


Yes, free—not a penny tosend. Just take your choice 
of these e xquisite Tifnite gems and we willsend it onour 
liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. When you receive thering, 


examine itclosely. Note its dazzling brilliancy, Com- 
pare it with the finest diamonds. If you can tell the 
Terence, send it back. 





SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 


Ittakesanexperttodistinguish betw weens Tifniteands 
r amor fnites stanc ryd fir 








genuine « ond 1 rr , acid 
and diamond file. Alle a old n 

No. 1. Solid gold 
Li ting claw de- 
sign. Wide flat band. ¢ 

Almost a carat in size, ( in « 
guara enuineTif-  wize ce, $ 
nit 3 only 60 on arrival P 

ly $ » arrival. Balance §3 per month. & « 
Balance $3 per a ance, ; Shoot mecutts 


Tifnite Gem prices re duced—same 


Order Now=Quick! now as before war. Easiest terms. 


i strip of paper fitting exactly around second joint of finger 





ze and mention atyle wanted. Pay only $3.50 0n arrival ° 
obl gation—wear it 10 days. If you keepit, pay balance at $3 per 
month until epecial price of $12.50is paid. If not satisfied, return 


it and get money back, Don't wait. Send today. 


THE TIFMITE COMPANY 511S.PlymouthCt. Dept.1572 Chicago, IN). 
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wonderful instru-~, 
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to transpose cello p c 

and many other things you would 
like to know 

You can learn to pier, bee sc alo in one hour's 
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“MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 


Be —— fo or Ree 
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, 
P. Bo » At Home By Mail 
Opp inilies open on | ind sea! 
Salaries up © $t Ja year Wi ‘ S @X- 
pansion is spreading over the 1 like | 
Wild-fire! Now easy to learn it home in 
ur spare time Offers you fascinating 
vork, good pay, travel if yv« Want it, and 
a wonderful future Amazir new in- ' 
vention and special home-st course i 
enables you to qualify in short ti od i 
revious experience necessar Ri BOOK= 
Wireless, the Opport nity of Toda ent upon 
request. Write today for it and our Special Short 
lime Offer. 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 67 hington, D. C, 
“DONT SHOUT” 
MORLEY 










y° whe aed 
e Morley Phone 


DEAF 


to 
Write for Free Bookie 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, 26 5. 15 Ste Pi 


eS 


Sa ie Ranger’ _ 








2 tc 4, 4 in ° fam i 
Deviver re, express 
30 DAYS TRIAL, Select bi 
that cui ash any pay 






Mead a, 
Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


pipe Prenat “C a Taleu afa ny fragraneé, 
A ddre Caticura Laboratories, Dept. > Malden, Mass. 
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‘The Best Hunch 
I Ever Had!” 





























































































i “T was feeling pretty blue. Pay-day had 
‘ come around again and the raise I’d hoped for 
9 7 % ’ 1 
Presti Isn’t Accidental] fi} w2sr’t there. It began to look as though | 
ge Ni was to spend the rest of my life g 
} : N “] “ ¢ ‘ ye ll »] ’ 
There is always a good sound reason for it. , orders at a small salary. 
" . “ “ net ter | : — ne T+ ell open at : umilis 
In the se of the Boston Garter “C duali ty E picke Shhh a er Heys 2 h 
" vf ment, # fa coupon 8la Y ne t 1 
First” became more than a slogan— more ‘ 1onth I'd been seeing that c¢ i never unt 
that moment had I thought of it ! t t 
# thantwo words glibly strung together, For But 
: over forty years it has been a factory ideal. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON e 
h m 
: Ina 
a n ad 
f 
had.’ 
at 
All we ask is the chance to } ei J ™m 1 
o. 5 mail this coupor It takes but a moment, but it’ 
n important thing you can dk lay. Do it right 
Keep It 10 Days Free : 
we ara LIZNITE GEM RING and ¢ cee eee ees ees ee TEAR OUT HERE eee ee ee ee oe 
ye the envy of your friends. Sec if you 
can a high ‘priced diamord, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
GE ‘ ai BOX 3013.C SCRANTON, PA. 
ond Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X, 
Solid Gold Mountings () ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ] BOOKKEEPER 
And att rings are hand engraved. set {|} Electric Lighting and Kwys, Stenographer and Typist 
with full carst weight LIZNITE GEM. Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
Select the one you like best: LJ Telegraph Engineer ] Business Correspondent 
No. 1—$21.60 2—317.50 3—$15.60 [ Telephone Work _b sepeetpaines yoo 
No. 4— 16.50 6— 12.50 CD mecHaNtcal ENGINEER 1Cert. Public Accountant 
n ordering Ld Mechanical Draftsman ]R ailway Accountant 
7 i) Ma achine Shop Practice ADVERTISING 
ts $2.06 5 loolmaker 7 . 4 
k any time Gas Engine Operating ) Window Trimmer 
f y satisfied. CIVIL ENGINEER Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Get @ Liznite Gem Ring Today OD Surveying and Mapping ) SALESMANSHIP 
THE LIZNITE CEM COMPANY MINE FORE MAN OR ENGINEER J CIVIL SERVICE 
The House of Quality and Price” STATIONARY ENGINEER ) Railway Mail Clerk 
Depe 730~ 128 N. Wells St.,Chicago, lil, ) Marine Engineer J AGRICULTURE 
a ship Draftsman } Poultry Raising 
ARCHITEC! } Railroad Position 
_j Contractor and Builder ] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
lL) Architectural Draftsman J TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Concrete panel LJ AUTOMOBILES 
O)Structural Eng er [ OG OOD ENGLISH 
PLUMBING AND "HEATING }Common School Subjec ts 
Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING | 
lextile Overseer or Supt. -) Cartooning L. Spantsa 
CHEMIST oN athematics 4 Teacher 
L) Pharmacy Navigation (3 Booking 
Chas. Evans, carpenter, of Ind., 
earned $100 weekly last -ar. Name 
Gibbard of Mich. did 60,000 bu caaenias Raxtunes 94-20 
Others had sensational recor : ’ aaa 
All did it with Haywood's Tire Surgery. oo — ioe Address 
tte Twe ve ye ago I began with $1000 and new Stree 
repair )w ‘own $400,000 busines I've started and No 
tundreds of 1 om all walks of life—without experience . , 
ipita n same road to financial success City State 
Write » tods ay. ay wood, Pres Canadians may send this coupon to Internattonal 
y lg TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canade 


enw indianapolis, Indiana 
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19 Jewels 


19 genuine Ruby and Sapphire jewels, solid gold 
center wheel, adjusted to positions, i 
jaca apd temperature. Includes euch 
y requireme nts as double sor 
pement, scape 
Bet everen teeing 
ta 








‘10 ‘Days 
Free Trial 


Wear this splendid watch 10 
days free. o obligation. If 
you decide not to buy return it 
@t our expense. 


Chain and 
Knife FREE 


wn 


A handsome, up-to-date, gold filled 
chain @n¢ d_ knit e absolutely free. 
c eof Dick Vest or Walde- 


mn wn tn cub. ‘chain. State which 
cna D you wish. 





ant Yo not out one 
It y vhero the wat pay $4.00 a 


ar 


month until f ai pete, i 


the a Today on Trial 


The supply te limited. Send your | name no No red tape or 
annoyance. Y« +. 7” no risk this chance to have this 
Splendid watch for than lice day Send your now. 
LYON & CO. °s%: A2W'ydat 
bis: NEW xYORB 





FREE 124-Page BOOK 





This be 0K W Ht tell u how to land a real job with 
ig mone It has done it for tho ids of others, 
lt will he ip you. “Tt co sts youn . Send for it. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. GB4 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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1 J ewels 


See it first ye se + it ~ . yoo avis = and ae 


ington | 


carefully. You a 
feel otish rid te vou at & price 
than that of other high gt 


$500 Pa month 


The 21-Je lB Hd te 
« a s (a 
‘ 4 for f 


n to buy 
a great deal owe 
ade watches. 


w rie tee ee Lanvination| of 
rmati 

er na f vt the most complete wat be 

ed,100 designs an 

Write for it tod ap tt i tres. 


ie 


Free Book : 
Pacrety Mestrets dtr rs 

bee or post card will ¢ 
Burtin ngton Watch Company, Dept. 8-128 

49th Street and Marshe oft Biv hicago, one nois 
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Plain or Cork Tp. Made of se § 
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distinctive blend pr ich 4 
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by smokers of discrimination | 
taste. roo Bud Cigar secure 
packed in Mahogany Wood Be 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. S& 
postpaid te iv address. The B 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Str 
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York City. 
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‘Send No ‘Money! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
He Examination Free 
ime you || — 10 Months to Pay 
Do you expect Health and Strength i Ne ins 

form—through pills, potions a By : Re Tt yrs by wad 


ploited piffie? 


Ww to vell t 











































Special Tatk on Thin- 
ness 1 “Promotion and Con 
servation of Hea Ith, Strength nd Mental 
Energy t it T f f 





e- Right Now 
7 LIONEL STRONGFORT 
bad ¢ TRON FORT Physical and Health Specialist \ ly 
{ fir ret Man Dept. 355, Newark, New Jersey 
| 









I i you ore r 
us send you thi De Luxe Catalog FREE. 
Evervthing senton FREE EXAMINATION, 
Address Dept. 181-M, 
Capital $1,000,000. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


:W-SWEET INC. 






Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAD- PADS 
are different from the trus 

be ing medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe orpress against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
, have successfully treated 

Getored Fac-Simile themselves at home without 











1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


bad hindrance from work—most 4 i a os 
Guid Medal. obs corny cases Conque red. Grand Prit, 
oly lve, Awarded 














Soft vet 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
ostural, so afterwards no further use fortrusses. We 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely F EE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. R 


Plapzo Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Name.... Cceccvcccrcccccccccsccccccccecscsecesesscesces, . 
BORED 2. -cccscvicccvovecerceses PITTI ee . 
pra mall wil bring Free Trial Pi: BDAO..cccccccccesccece 


iEarn Big money a at show ecard 
FREE PUMONR 8.00828. in! st 


s teeieek Batetion ta \ ee 
baat very the world Dai y Become independ 


Big Demand for Show 
Card Writers 
Show ecards and posters 

ire needed R 








nd wize 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 er a 
MASONIC TEMPLE CrHicaca 





peaked 
We show you how. 





nd for ERED Literature 


you can obtain paints, 
brushe ete tree 
—_ Send name and addr« to-day 
ALPHA SHOW CARD SCHOOL, 1123C Broadway, N.Y. City 




















Read s storie f romance 
te q : t Fascinatir hen t id t \f I b a | 
xciting, f eaein d catalog FREE. { Ll" VW I f it t eve 
15 West ge0ttE, MACAULAY COMPANY : E lests — 
Ltd St. NEW YORK a2 
PARKI | ra lLEARN PIANO! 
. HAIR BAL SAM This Interesting Free Book 
Res tores Color and \ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair one quarter usual cost Q 














SS) laps i ‘ - N.Y | 
HINDERCORNS Brows! ate. tat + 
t - All music fre ted Write today f 


jors Dreceies “ ne ¢ 3 nts ¢ ~ ! oF at f I t ' r I P M. L. Quinn Conserva- 
ee »x Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y tory, St »A 98 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass. 
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No other 
profession 
offers 
such rich 
rewards; 
no other 
industry 
demands 
so little 


training 


Can You Break Into the Movies? 





I 
a> 
QW 


| 


Two ot 


best loved 


the 





playe rs on 
the screen. 
Lillian Gish |} 
and Richard | 
Barthelmess 

in a scene 
from “Way 
Down East” 

















Wouldn’t You Like to Know 


What chance you would stand of landing a job in the movies? 

Where you should go to get it? 

What it would cost you to live until you had engagements 
enough to be self-supporting? 

What you could expect in two years? In four? 
Helen Christine Bennett, famous writer of special articles, who goes to the 
root of any matter she sets out to investigate, has gone to California to study 
motion She has found out some startling facts about getting into 
motion pictures. She tells them frankly—from an unbiased point of view. 


Her first article on “CAN YOU BREAK INTO THE MOVIES” will 
appear in the AUGUST number of 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS JULY 1. DON’T MISS IT! 


—— 
———————" 


pictures, 
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> n Wrist Wate — 
Ribbon ond Ee ae nsion bi nie 
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= Pracelets, 
Filled Watch, war 
oO: or 


id Gold and Pl 
d with 20 tin > diamor da. EASY CREDIT TERMS, 





studd 


G enuine Diamonds—Guaranteed 


t Rings and Solid 
oy =. aes num Wedding Rings, D: a- 
mond-Set— priced unusually low. All the 

new popular style engraved an d pik 
rings, Solid Green, White or Yellow G 1d 
Diamond Cuff Links S10 up. it arll ) 
to $500. Whatever Ey t t 
proval, prepaic i, € 
pay ifth 
balan 























ha 2 
m ste eal mounts, bm shin nent 
Watches, Guaranteed 25 years, on terms as 
low as $2.50 a month. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 
est. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. tt 


THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Oept.6 222, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. (Stores in Leading Cities) 













Full particulars and t free 


AMERIC AN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


240 Ryrie 
TORONTO 


Yonge & Shuter Streets 


CANADA 


Building, 














a School Course 





2 Years You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at he ome ir 
ftwo years Meets all requirements Fr entrance to colleg: 
|" € a 8 This and ~~ rty-six ott ractical 
| ufves are de jin our Free Bull tin, id for it TOD AY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Peet. WE4 = Drexel Ave. & S8th St. CHICAGO} 
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“The Art dee 5 Sesenanine of 
Personal Magnetism” 


rvelou Fret 
book chapter t uy Read 
Dre w rtu 
fiver yo t 1, ¢ 
{and wi 
FIVE DAY Send only $1.50 for this great work 





TRIAL ! five aya. “Then if you are mot 
OFFE RR our fire sen ie ack 
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Mie nd coin or money order. to 


q E GRIFFIN 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 
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| | Gght-but lively ! 





VORY GARTERS are so light 


that you don't realize you're 
wearing garters except for the 
fact that your socks stay up per- 
fectly all of the time. 


It’s the scientific construction of 
Ivory Garters that makes them so 
unusually comfortable, serviceable 
and economical. ‘They are long life 


elastic all the way ‘round — no 
pads—no metal to corrode eat 
the fabric—no dead cloth to rob 
the elastic strength. Because there 


any leg 


will 


is no fixed angle, Ivories fit 
and hold up any lengt 
can be worn 
slip, nor bind the muscles or cau 
leg fatigue. 


The re 1S 


h soc 


loose and not 


one way -to be certain 


voure getting every cent of your 
money’s worth—ask for, demand 
Ivor’ Garters. Your dealer has 
them. Ask for Ivory Garts nd 
I) rn how to really r nyoy og nuine 
ifort. Prices: Single Grips, 35c. 
Double Grips, 50c, and up. 
IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
Orie ae | S. A. 


OTE, Lae 


Ivory Sarter 
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Trade : 
This Trade-mark ‘ide ntifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 
Be sure it ison every pair you buy. 


You have 
a job for 
Boss 


Work Gloves 


ERHAPS it’s building a chicken 
coop, or putting up the screens, or 
mowing the lawn. But some time dur- 


ing each day you have some job for 
Boss Work Gloves. 


They are so comfortable to work in, 
and so flexible that you can “grip onto” 
the finest kind of a job. Every pair is 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best 
medium weight canton fla 
THE BOSS HEVY—very best 
heavy weight canton flannel. 


>" 
nr 


ciaitiee 


TN 
uN 


if 


i 


; 


a av 


made of the highest quality white can: 
ton flannel — for long service. 


Women wear them to dust, sweep 
and do general housework. Boss Wort! 
Gloves come in men’s, women’s, boy’ 
and girls’ sizes. Ribbed, band 
gauntlet wrists. Buy a pair from yout 
dealer —he sells them 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 


of extra heavy canton flannel 


THE BOSS V’ALLOPER—best quality, 


heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, III, 


WORK 


BoSs Gooves 
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. \. ed, id e 
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c Price, 
€p 
«| | Fifteen Cents 
- I ! 1 vou! news dealer, 


sent postpaid upon 
receipt of nine two 


ent stamps by 


Street & Smith 
Corporation 


| 83 Seventh Avenue, New York 











e a Farmer! 


HAVE you a back yard, 
or vacant lot, now 
gerowing flowers, grass or 
weeds? If so, plant a 
vegetable garden and be 
independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all 
crops and the demand was 
in history. 
That is why vegetables are 


the greatest 


now expensive luxuries. 


BACK-YARD 
GARDENING 


By Thomas R. Best, has 
been published to help 
avoid another shortage in 
It tells 
' ’ 

what can be done with a 


the vegetable crop. 


small plot of sround; how 
to lay it out and plant; what 
to plant early and how to 
secure a succession of crops 
—and thus get double serv- 
ice from the same ground 


In one season. 














Every golden granule of 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment 
of wheat and barley — nothing 
left out that could build strength 
and health. : 


There's a Reason” 





